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No. 25 in a series: 


New lightweight material, easy to de-ice, 


Rie 


protects radar instruments 


Problem, in airborne radar, to house 
instruments in a material which is easy 
to de-ice. Electro-thermal methods won’t 
do. They affect the radar signal. 
Douglas solves the ice problem with 
a newly developed material. Rods of 
extruded wax are wrapped in fibre glass 


without distorting the radar signal 


Douglas “RADOME” 


tape, impregnated with polyester resin. 
With multiple layers, Douglas builds the 
correct aerodynamic shape, then cures 
the resin at low temperature, and “sets” 
it under pressure. Next the temperature 
is raised and the wax melts away, leaving 
hollow passages through which hot air 


can be forced. No metal. No electricity. 
No distorted radar signals. 

Discovery of a better way to house 
radar is further proof of Douglas leader- 
ship in aviation. Light, tough Radome 
expresses a basic Douglas philosophy— 
farther and faster with a bigger payload, 





Enlist to fly in the U.S. Air Force 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


/ 
“> —— First in Aviation 












Y.. and I have no right to object to taxes 


until we object to the way taxes are spent. People are, 
always writing their congressmen demanding 

a price support or a pension or a harbor dredging, 

or a new plant or something else they want 

in their area. But when have you written your 
congressmen refusing such “gifts’’? 


Every one of these things which may be very pleasant 
when we get it, is most unpleasant when we pay 

for it—and we always pay for it, usually in hidden taxes 
hundreds of them every day of our lives. 


The government cannot give you anything because 

it has nothing—it first must take it away from you and 
then pretend to give some of it back (and a lot 

is wasted in the handling). 





“Write your congressman”—certainly. But if we 
believe in ourselves and our country—if we have self- 
respect and American independence—we should 

write him to stop spending money on us. Thrift, like 
charity, begins at home, and we’d better hurry up and 
begin to practice it, before it’s too late. 
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PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


"Meeting the 

key people in 
Watertown was 
rough going until... 








. ~~. an officer of the local 
Marine Midland bank gave me 
the entrée | needed... “ 


Help for your representative in meeting 
the right people, learning the layout of the 
town, perhaps even in finding a place to 
live is frequently available when The 
Marine Midland Trust Company of New 
York is your bank. 

The 9 Marine Midland Banks have 123 
offices throughout the state. Each officer 
knows his own community as only a local 
resident can. Let us show you how their 
*“next-door-neighbor” knowledge can be 
useful in your business. 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The March of the News 


FENCING LESSON 


HERF. Is A sToRY behind President Ei- 
late press conferences that’ sel- 
dom gets into print—the story of the way 
things stand between the President and 
the White House reporters . . . Neither 
side seems too happy with the other. 

A stranger, wandering into the room, 
might wonder whether this was a con- 
ference or a contest . . . At times he 
might well get the idea that he had 
stumbled into a polite but grim argu- 
ment .. . Nearly every Eisenhower press 
conference winds up in a duel between 
the President and reporters who seem 
determined to trap him into saying some- 
thing he doesn’t want to say. 


OLD GAME 


ATCHING wits with Presidents is 
M nothing new in Washington . . . 
Reporters often tried to goad Franklin 
D. Roosevelt into talking more than he 
intended—usually to their dismay . . . And 
they knew how to launch Harry Truman 
on a flurry of hasty answers that made big 
and sometimes startling news .. . But, 
with the Eisenhower press conferences, it 
is different. 


NEW TWIST 


HE NEEDLING starts early, and often 

takes practically the whole time of the 
conference . . . The President seems to 
feel that traps are being set for him and 
he is determined to avoid them... 
Everybody recognizes what is going on 
. . . Sometimes Mr. Eisenhower is the 
winner and gets back to his office with 
a grin on his face—satisfied that he con- 
trolled the conference and said just what 
he wanted to say . . . Sometimes he is the 


loser—and both he and members of his 
staff look glum as the reporters dash fo 
the telephones with a statement nobody 
intended them to have. 


A DRAW 


AST WEEK'S NEWS CONFERENCE was py 
nll . .. The reporters came inty 
the room hot after the Harry Dexter 
White story . . . They kept up a constant 
bombardment of questions until a frown. 
ing President cut them off—told then 
they would have to stop. 

Throughout the meeting, reporter 
bobbed up and down like jumping jack 
—trying to get in questions . . . Th 
conference was studded with remark 
such as, “Mr. President, I think this cas 
is at best a pretty squalid one!” . . . 4 
one time six reporters were on the floor 
at the same time . . . Mr. Eisenhower 
clearly had difficulty keeping his tempe 
in check . . . So did some reporters, 

The President managed to parry many 
of the most stinging questions with well 
considered answers . . . But there wer 
so many he couldn’t answer all exactly 
as he wanted . . . When he cut off the 
questioning after 20 minutes, he ap 
peared to be puzzled—not quite sur 
whether he had held his own or not... 
And the reporters weren't satisfied either 

In the running contest between the 
President and the press, this round prob- 
ably should be scored a draw. 


BIG PROJECT 


EAR OTTAWA, CANADA—where Pres: 

dent Eisenhower visited last weel- 
the Canadian Government is building: 
laboratory designed to prove once ail 
for all whether there is any such thing 
as a “flying saucer.” 
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PRESIDENT AND PRESS 
The needling comes early and often 
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SPANS NATION WITH WORDS AND PICTURES. Bell System Radio-relay beams micro- 


waves from tower to tower throughout the nation. This supplements wire and cable lines. 


The Heart of a Widening 


Skyway of Communication 


Extra-sensitive radio tube, designed by Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


helps send Long Distance calls and Television programs across country 


When telephone scientists first, conceived the idea of a 
vacuum tube like this, they wondered if human hands 
and machines could ever make anything so delicate. 
For inside the tube are wires so fine that sixty of them, 
twisted together, are only as thick as a human hair. 


Chances are you'll never see one of these little tubes. 
But every day they do some big things for millions of 


THE #416 VACUUM TUBE 


Incredibly small spaces between 
electrodes enable this Bell System 
tube to relay microwaves over 
long distances without appreciable 
distortion or deterioration. 


people. They help make possible the microwave Radio- 
relay networks that carry Television programs as well as 
Long Distance calls throughout the nation. 


Underground, overhead, in the air—in research and 
in manufacturing—in transistors and in vacuum tubes— 
the Bell System uses every possible means to extend 
and improve your service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Locat to serve the community. NatIoNWIDE to serve the nation. 





New twist on 
old idea 
makes G-E 
fluorescent lamps 
last longer 


NE of the most important 

materials in a fluorescent lamp 
is the little bit of chemical at each 
end of the tube. The current flows 
through it, electrons flow out, and 
the lamp starts to glow. 


The old idea was to hold the 
chemical on a double-twisted wire 
coil. General Electric’s new idea 
was to go that one better: give the 
wire a triple twist. This not only 
holds more chemical, it also holds 
it longer. 

The result of course is longer lamp 
life and more light for your money. 

General Electric’s triple coil is 
used in G-E slimline and other G-E 
instant-start lamps. Just one more 
example of why... 


You can expect 
the best value from 
General Electric 


fluorescent lamps 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsg [Ql An Washington, D. C. 


Spy issue in U.S. politics is to grow, not die out. Spies, Communists, did 
flourish in Washington for a long period before and during war. 

Communist conspiracy was real. China loss traces, in part, to it. That is 
just one. A-bomb secrets went to Russia through spies. Yalta, Potsdam and their 
favors for Russia were influenced by U.S. Communists. 

Labor policies in New Deal days often had Communist guidance. Money 
policies, tax policies were influenced by men who later refused to say whether 
they were members of the Communist Party. 

Full story of what went on in days past is only partly told, to date. It's 
‘likely to come out, bit by bit, despite pressure for a "cover up." 














If you wonder what the shouting is about, here's the answer: 

Communist infiltration into Government was heavy in early days of the New 
Deal. AAA had a nest, broken up in 1933. WPA, with its relief workers, was a 
favorite haven. Labor Board, battling against employers, became well filled 
with men who later refused to say whether they were Communists. 

National Youth Administration almost openly approved Communists. 

Treasury Department got its quota. State did, too. Armed forces began to 
have their troubles late in the 1930s. Communists in that whole period were 
openly defended by persons of high standing, were treated as nothing to worry 
about even if they did get into sensitive spots. 














The Communist objective then: Anything to cause trouble. Try to get 
control of labor organizations. Promote strikes, stir strife. Dream up new= 
fangled tax ideas to harass business. Play on all internal divisions. 

The Communist line: U.S. was the backwash of the past, its economic system 
decadent; Russia the wave of the future, with a foolproof system to assure full 
employment, give the better life for workers. U.S. was pictured as on the 
road to ruin, its best years gone, old age and decline ahead. 

The Communist method: Penetrate to key advisory jobs around top policy 
centers. Work constantly to get other trusted Communists into other key jobs. 
Move cautiously, but: Never miss a chance to promote a policy that will be of 
help to Russia, always be on the side of troublemaking policies. The hope: 
Eventual crack-up in U.S. and a chance to gain real personal power. 

The result, partly traced to U.S. policies: Communists, who numbered 80,000 
in 1917, today control 800 million of the world's people, one fourth of the 
earth's surface. Communist Party members number 5 million in 80 of the world's 
nations. Communists, now checked in U.S. are deeply entrenched in most nations 
of West Europe, are active in fostering strong anti-American sentiment in 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~~ (Continued) 


that part of the world--building for the future. 


A Communist problem in U.S. now? Not so much. What's happened? In post- 
war years, a Congress committee turned up Alger Hiss. Congress began to ferret 
out others. The effect? Communist rings began to scatter. Many members got 
jobs in foreign-aid programs, in the United Nations organizations. 

Are they still there? Not now in big numbers. Uncovered, there were 
firings at the U.N. It's not such easy picking in U.S. any more. 

It's abroad that Communists now are enjoying their heyday, where it is 
fashionable not to be concerned about what Communists can do. 

What American officials have learned to recognize as the Communist line 
now shows up heavily in European publications; in the shrill attacks on U.S. for 
showing an interest in how Communists operate and what they can do. 














In business, things are firming a little, stabilizing after a decline. 
Building still shows great vitality. Retail trade is somewhat better. 
Industry, expanding and modernizing, plans heavy spending ahead. 

Government is holding its expenditures high. 

There's been a mild letdown in recent months. That has been the end of 
inflation--as planned. Deflation, however, is not showing except in the case of 
farm commodities and some others. Planning officials are inclined to be 
amazed themselves at the success of their policies up to now. 

The plan: Keep inflation checked: avoid serious deflation. 





Unless all signs are wrong, 1954 is to be these things: A 5-million-car 
year, which is good. A l-million new-dwelling year, also very good. A 34- 
billion-dollar building year, about the same as 1955. A 70-billion-dollar year 
for Government spending, which means much support for business. A-17-billion- 
dollar year for profits after taxes, which isn't bad at all. 

Vitality of the economic system remains high, even if not such as to keep 
things booming in a hectic way. No depression in sight. There is a gradual and 
gentle adjustment that does cause some pain to a few groups. 














Stockholders next year are likely to get dividends about as big as now. 
Farmers, if crops are good, will get income at about the present rate. 

Wage earners, per hour, will get a few new raises. Per week, however, 
income is likely to be down somewhat, because of ending of much overtime. 
Jobs, too, are to be less abundant, although not scarce for the competent. 

In other words, unless almost all appraisers are wrong, the period that lies 
ahead will be one of moderately good times, even if not of boom times. 








Mergers are probable among some independent auto makers. Competition in 
autes will be intense from now on. Nash purchase of Hudson may be in the wind. 
Packard is figuring in merger talk. Studebaker plans to go it alone. 

Big Three--General Motors, Ford, Chrysler--are set for another big battle 
in 1954, out to hold or to better their relative positions. 


Eisenhower is cheered by a Republican election victory in California. 
It helps to offset losses in New Jersey, Wisconsin. Ike, however, does not 
always please his party by a rather non-partisan attitude in politics. 
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These few inches can mean the difference 
between life and death on the highway! 


LIFEGUARD 
Single Chamber double air chamber 








INNER 
CHAMBER 


y Blowout drop 6° - Blowout drop 2/2" 


7.60 -15 TIRE 7.60 -15 TIRE 


But with double-chamber LifeGuard Safety Tubes in your 

pending on tire size. And the only thing holding you up is air! tires, only the outer chamber blows out. You drop only 24 

So when you have a blowout with only a single chamber inches. You still have a reserve of air in the inner chamber. 

containing that air, you lose all your air, your wheel drops You bring your car to a safe, controlled, straight-line stop! 

about half a foot in a split second! That’s what throws a Thousands of motorists have told us they’ve had blowouts 
car out of control, into danger! without even realizing it with LifeGuard Safety Tubes! 


Only the double-chamber LifeGuard principle protects 
against blowout accidents! LifeGuards fit any tires! _ 


New LifeGuard Safety Tubes seal punctures, too! 


No matter what make tires you now own, you can make them safe 
against blowout accidents and guard against the inconvenience 
of punctures with New LifeGuard Safety Tubes. And you can 
use them in three or more sets of tires for 100,000 miles or more 
of blowout-safe, puncture-safe driving. 


So you actually save 20% to 43% per wheel over other types 
of blowout and puncture protection. See your Goodyear dealer 
soon! Goodyear, Akron .16, Ohio. 


America needs better, safer roads. Let’s bring them up to PAR. 


NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


” GOODFSYEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





% New Spy Charges — 


\ The Full Story 


It’s all here—the complete story of 
the spy charges built around the Harry 
Dexter White case. You get the de- 
tailed picture of a double- spy ring 
encircling the White House, starting 


on page 17. Also the whole record of 

osu the White case itself, in 15 pages of 
official statements and documents, 
starting on page 110. 


%* Did the Election in California Reverse the Trend? 
Was last week’s California election a vote of confidence 
for Ike? An on-the-spot analysis begins on page 22; a sampling 
of local voter opinion, on page 24. 


%& Big Changes Ahead for Old-Age Pensions? 


Just about every family in U.S. has an important stake in 
Ike’s new plan to expand and liberalize the nation’s Social Se- 
curity system. Here’s a look at what it does. Page 98. 


% Other Articles — 


March of News It's to Be Harder to Make a Big Profit... 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead. News You Can Use 


People of the Week Memo From London: 
Philip Gets a New Job 


Labor Week: 
What CIO Will Settle For 


Trend of Business 


Washington Whispers 
Filipinos Elect Friend of U.S 
Why People Are Saving More 


How Eisenhower Will Woo Congress 
Plus and Minus: 


R en 
ats Cinsing ty on Galy Indicators of Business Activity 


Court Decides to Let Baseball Alone 
In Washington: Who Outranks Whom 
The Man, The News: Brownell, Spy Charges 52 


We've Been Asked: COVER: Paul Reynaud, Vice Premier of France. See 
About Free Medical Care page 64. (Photo From Pix) 


News-Lines for Businessmen 
Business Around the World 
David Lawrence Editorial 


Worldgram 


oa - The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the use for 

‘Coming—A “United States of Europe” ° republication of the local telegraphic and cable news pub- 

‘ > . “ lished herein, originated by U. S. News & World Report or 
Interview With French Vice Premier... obtained from The Associated Press. 
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NEW HYATT BARREL BEARING Y 


7,0. 
oats You’re looking at a cross section of industry’s newest 
find—the bearing that’s built with barrel-shaped rollers! 
Developed by Hyatt, the Barrel Bearing is of true 
dual-purpose design—it takes load from any direction. 
But more than that, the Barrel Bearing is self-aligning 
Pre —and misalignment of supporting parts cannot cause 
excessive wear, as it does with ordinary bearings. Now 
in volume production, this new bearing is in the newest 
trucks and busses, in farm and construction 
equipment, and in many types of new machinery. In 
fact, if you own a new car there’s a good chance that 
Barrel Bearings are in the wheels and differential. 


sing Direc 


construction equipment and 
many types of new machinery. 


YATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


Pee “+ = 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + HARRISON, N. J. 














Public Works. . 


Growing populations demand 
schools —hospitals—roads 


If you live in an average com- 
munity, you’ve built more than 
one new school during the past 
five years. You’ve either built or 
have helped another community 
to build or add on to a hospital. 
Your state, county or town fa- 
thers are probably wondering how 
much longer they can get by with- 
out expanding their water and 
sewerage systems. And you’ve al- 
most surely remarked, as you’ve 
driven around, that something 
had better be done about the 
roads, or there won’t be any left. 


. and The National City Bank of New York 


All this need for new construc- 
tion is partly an outgrowth of 
our soaring birth rate, which hit a 
record high in 1947. Some of it is 
due to greater emphasis upon 
health and medical care. And a 
lot results from the lag in con- 
struction during the depression, 
the Second World War, and the 
Korean emergency. 

This backlog of city, county 
and state public works projects 
has resulted in a rapidly rising 
rate of borrowing, which reached 
a level above $4 billion in 1952. 

As in the past, The National 
City Bank of New York will help 
citizens across the country finance 
their schools, hospitals, utilities, 
highways, and other public works. 


The Bank not only invests its own 
funds in state and local public 
works securities, but plays a con- 
tinuing active part in their un- 
derwriting and distribution. In 
1952 alone, it participated in the 
sale of more than $750 million of 
such obligations. Thus the Bank 
shares in the civic progress of 
many communities, as well as in 
fostering the development of com- 
merce and industry. 

For information, write: The 
National City Bank of New York, 
55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 
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CALIFORNIA‘S LIPSCOMB 


~United tress 


... cheer at the polls 


>GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB brings to 
Congress more than a vote badly needed 
by the Republicans. He brings a talent 
Congress can well use in these days of 
huge budgets. He is a public accountant. 

Mr. Lipscomb won election in Cali- 
fornia’s 24th district with a “support 
Eisenhower” campaign and called his vic- 
tory a “vote of confidence in the Adminis- 
tration.” His platform: Lower taxes, 
») Government economy, strong national de- 
) fense, stop “creeping socialism.” 


He says Senator Joseph R. McCarthy - 


(Rep.), of Wisconsin, is “doing a good 
job if he only got one Communist out of 
the Government.” 

Mr. Lipscomb, 38, will be a freshman 
in Congress. But he is already a veteran 
lawmaker and campaigner. He is serving 
his third term in the California State 
Assembly and was executive secretary 
of Vice President Richard M. Nixon’s 
campaign in 1952. 


> HAROLD H. VELDE, chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, again poked into a political hornets’ 
nest when he leap-frogged into the Harry 
Dexter White “spy” case. The Illinois 
Republican subpoenaed _ex-President 
Harry Truman, Governor James F. 
Bymes of South Carolina, and Tom c. 
Clark, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. All declined to comply with the 
subpoenas. 

Mr. Velde has been stung by his own 
hornets on Previous occasions. Last 
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March he hinted at an investigation of 
clergymen. That caused his own Com- 
mittee to limit the powers of the chair- 
man in opening new investigations. Not- 
withstanding criticism, Mr. Velde has 
doggedly pursued the trail of Communists 
in Government and his friends point out 
that every chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, Republi- 
can and Democrat, has been attacked 
and criticized. 


United Press 


IRAN’S MOSSADEGH 
... tears in the dock 


The Committee chairman, 43, is a law- 
yer, was a wartime FBI agent, and won 
election to the House in 1948. Recently 
he expressed ambitions to oust Senator 
Paul Douglas (Dem.), of Illincis, in next 
year’s election—but he decided to stay 
out of the race after State Republican 
leaders talked with him. 


> MOHAMMED MOSSADEGH, as dic- 
tator of Iran, was a comic at whom the 
world dared not laugh. His weeping, his 
faints, his temperamental outbursts cov- 
ered dangerous power. He ousted Brit- 
ish oil interests and got away with it. He 
frightened the whole Western world by 
threatening to deliver his oil-rich land 
to Communist control. 

The West sighed with relief when 
Mossadegh was deposed and brought to 
trial for treason. Even in the dock, how- 
ever, his influence remained menacing. 
The mobs that kept him so long in power 
rioted in the streets again. Communists 
still were using the old man in their 
drive for the oil of Iran. 

In court, Mossadegh lived up to his 
antic reputation. He wept. He fainted. He 
threatened suicide. He ranted and pos- 
tured. Yet the West still could not dismiss 
him as a political clown. In jail or out, 
Mossadegh was no laughing matter. 


> JOSE FIGUERES won his fight for the 
Presidency of Costa Rica—and promptly 
started another fight that may be harder 
to win. He challenged the U. S.-owned 


COSTA RICA’S FIGUERES 
... profits in the offing 





PEOPLE oF 


THE WEEX 





CONTINUED 


United Fruit Company, the biggest single 
enterprise in Costa Rica. 

Mr. Figueres demanded that United 
Fruit leave half its banana profits in 
Costa Rica, where the bananas grow. 

But that is only half of Mr. Figueres’s 
campaign to end what he calls the “eco- 
nomic occupation” of his little country 
by foreign capitalists. He warned that, 
although he welcomes foreign invest- 
ments, they should be gradually with- 
drawn and the developed resources 
turned over to Costa Ricans. But he 
made no threats of expropriation, talked 
of “no loss to present owners.” 

Mr. Figueres, the man, makes Fi- 
gueres's plan a bit less frightening to 
American capital. He fights Communism 


KING SAUD 
. -- 53 children and 200 million dollars 


and pledges his “backing to the leader- 
ship of the U.S.” He seized power by 
revolution once—only to turn it back to 
the legal President. 


> ANTONIO DE OLIVEIRA SALAZAR, 
of Portugal, is a rarity among dictators. 
He has held his job longer than any 
other—since 1928. He also kept favor 
among the democracies while his friend, 
General Franco, of Spain, became inter- 
nationally unpopular. 

Most critics concede that Mr. Salazar 
is a benevolent dictator. He stabilized 
Portugal’s shaky finances and ended its 
revolutions. A quiet, gray scholar of 64, 
he lives frugally. He talks of increasing 
his people’s liberties as their “social 
health” improves. 

Mr. Salazar was recently “re-elected” 
in an election as strange as his rule. For 
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the first time, there was an opposition 
party. But it ran in only three cities, lost 
badly there. The Government’s strict 
censorship was lifted for just 30 days to 
permit the campaign. Then the gag went 
on again and Portugal reverted to a one- 
party state. 


> SAUD IBN ABDUL AZIZ, new King of 
Saudi Arabia, inherits a 200-million-dol- 
lar oil income, a rich but backward 
desert kingdom and an “Arabian Nights” 
background. At 52, he can count 53 chil- 
dren. (His father sired 140.) 

King Saud travels abroad with a ret- 
inue of bejeweled, bedaggered body- 
guards. He lives in a neon-lighted palace, 
with a kitchen copied from the Waldorf- 


—United Fress 


Astoria’s and a Texas steward to prepare 
the U.S. food he likes. 

Most of his 7 million subjects live in 
poverty. In his first statement as King, 
Saud promised to raise their living 
standards. 


> JOHN W. TRAMBURG’'S appointment 
as Federal Social Security Commissioner 
throws new weight behind a drive to ex- 
pand the vast insurance system. 

Mr. Tramburg, although a Republican, 
is a career man in the program that the 
Democrats installed. He wants to extend 
it further and favors “in general” an 
Administration proposal that would bring 
10.6 million more workers into the insur- 
ance system. (See page 98.) As the first 
Commissioner appointed outside of Civil 
Service Mr. Tramburg will have much to 
say about any changes. 


He succeeds Arthur J. Altmeyer, y 
was “reorganized” out when Social & 
curity went under the new Departme 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

A former schoolteacher, Mr. Tran. 
burg has been in social-welfare wor 
since 1939. He was director of publi 
welfare in the District of Columbia fy. 
fore returning to his home State in 195 
as director of Wisconsin’s department of 
public welfare. At 40, he is a still-athleti 
six-footer. 
> SENATOR JOSEPH R. McCARTHY, 
long a favorite target for European critig 
of America, has won at last a kind won 
in Britain. It came from Alistair Cooke 
U.S. correspondent for the influentia 
Manchester Guardian. 

Mr. Cooke was impressed not only 
by the “alarming evidence which Sen. 
ator McCarthy has unearthed” at For 
Monmouth, N. J., but even more by 
the Wisconsin Republican’s recent meth. 
ods of operating his investigations. 

He noted a “developing discrepancy 
between ‘McCarthyism’ and McCarthy.” 

“In all his recent investigations the Sen- 
ator has moved with careful plannin 
and masterly discretion,” Cooke wrot 
“He is patient with witnesses whose FB 
file would give innocent citizens the 
creeps. He has consistently protected th 
anonymity of highly suspect witnesses... 

“In short, Senator McCarthy is now 
working well within the sanction of le: 
islative investigations. And he is on the 
track of serious subversion . . . This s§ 
a new turn which liberals are loath to 
acknowledge.” 


> NIKOLAI A. BULGANIN bared a new 
twist in the Kremlin struggle for power 
when he took the Army salute as Mos- 
cow celebrated the 36th anniversary of 
the Bolshevik revolution. The salute 
usually goes to a military hero, such as 
Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov. But Zhukov 
has loomed recently as a possible rival 
for power, a potential “Red Napoleon 
who might use the Army to unseat Pre 
mier Malenkov and his uneasy Kremlli 
gang. 

By spotlighting Bulganin, the Kremlin 
served notice that the Army is underayy 
civilian control, warned Zhukov it musty 
remain so. 

Although Bulganin is Defense Ministe 
and a marshal, he is essentially a civiliat 
administrator, not a professional soldier. 
As a man noted for always obeying of 
ders, never playing an important politica 
role, he was a safe choice to administet 
the snub to Zhukov. The Kremlin used # 
man it can trust to whittle down the mat 
it fears. 
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OLDSMOBILE 
TAKES 


THE FIELD 


. « e With an unbeatable 


Power Line-up! 


Power on parade! Eleven Oldsmobiles line up in football’s 
“T” formation. Each is powered by the 165-hp. “Rocket” 
—each is Power Styled—each offers Power Steering*, 
Power Brakes* and all the advanced power features. No 
wonder everybody is switching . . . Over to Olds! 


*Optional at extra cost. 


Beauty on parade! Forty fleet convertibles, led by the in- - he al = 
comparable Starfire and three flashing Fiestas, parade down o” ail —% 

. . ~ . . # ae = 
the field in band formation. Each of these beautiful cars is . 4 


testimony to Oldsmobile’s forward thinking . . . an example 


of the outstanding engineering leadership of General Motors, Fs a 


"Over to Olds!” That’s where you'll want 
to go once you learn Oldsmobile value! You 
see, Oldsmobile has developed a car that’s 
so outstanding in beauty and power... so 
outstanding in every way ... that the low 
price often comes as a big surprise! For 
Oldsmobile is a big car, a modern car, a 
fabulous “Rocket” Engine car, and yet 
costs no more than many makes much less 
modern, much less powerful. See your 
Oldsmobile dealer soon and arrange for your 
date in a “Rocket 8.” You'll soon discover 
that your smart move is . . . over to Olds! 


FOOTBALL ON TV! SEE OLDSMOBILE’S "PRESS BOX PREVIEW” JUST BEFORE GM "GAME OF THE WEEK”, SATURDAY, NBC 
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ashington Whisper’ mess 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Harriman as New York Governor? . . . Churchill is Banking 
On a Prosperous U.S. . . . Ike Favors Younger Republicans 


Harry Truman’s friends say this: 
When Mr. Truman became President, 
he began to be warned of Communists 
in key Government jobs. He could fire 
them and take a chance on political 
repercussions. Or he could shift them 
over to new world organizations being 
created and hope for the best. The 
second method was used, keeping the 
Communist issue out of the 1948 elec- 
tion. 


x &k 


Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney Gen- 
eral, stumbled onto the second FBI 
report dealing in detail with Harry 
Dexter White and his connections 
with officials who refused to say 
whether or not they were Commu- 
nists. An accident, more than a plan, 
revived the whole Communist spy 
issue that touches highest officials of 
the former Truman Administration. 


xk 


The President is not particularly hap- 
py about the spy controversy that is 
flaring to new intensity. Mr. Ejisen- 
hower likes things to run smoothly, 
with a minimum of argument and in- 
vective. 


ro 


J. Edgar Hoover, FBI Director, it 
develops, was under intense attack 
from the New Deal wing of the Dem- 
ocratic Party about the time, back in 
1945 and 1946, when the counter- 
espionage task of the FBI was begin- 
ning to turn up information about 
important officials. Mr. Hoover no 
longer is in the line of political fire. 


eR 


President Eisenhower is becoming 
convinced that an undertone of hos- 
tility toward him exists among an 
important segment of Washington 
correspondents and that this hostility 
finds an outlet in press conferences, 
which more and more are becoming 
sparring bouts between the President 
and his questioners. 


Averell Harriman, who held big jobs 
under Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, is to make a strong bid for the 
Democratic nomination for the Gov- 
ernorship of New York State. Mr. 
Harriman will give Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., a battle for that nom- 
ination. 


xk * 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, found 
his political judgment confirmed 
when a Republican, former campaign 
assistant, won election to the House 
of Representatives from California’s 
24th district. Nixon picked, and his 
organization strongly backed, the 
winner. 


x * & 


Mr. Eisenhower, after recent elec- 
tions, is more than ever convinced 
that the Republican Party must pay 
more attention to its younger mem- 
bers. Loss of New Jersey to the Demo- 
crats is being credited to a refusal of 
the Old Guard to give younger Re- 
publicans a voice in party decisions. 


xk * & 


George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
.Treasury, is hoping to jolt Congress 
out of a spending mood by pointing 
out that the U.S. Treasury is likely 
to run 8 billion dollars in the red dur- 
ing the next fiscal year unless a real 
effort is made to tackle the spending 
problem. Mr. Eisenhower, unless 
trends change, could find his Admin- 
istration running the biggest peace- 
time deficits in history. 


x xk 


Lewis Strauss, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Chairman, is coming under 
pressure from uranium suppliers—the 
Belgians and Australians—to put 
more stress upon industrial uses of 
the atom, with less concentration on 
weapon development. The hint is 
that uranium might be sold to other 
users than U.S. if the others promise 
nonwar uses. 


Harold Talbott, Air Force Secretary 
expressed the truism to newspape. 
men in Spain that atomic weapoy 
would be made available to America 
forces overseas in time of trouble ani 
then found himself in hot wate! 
quoted as saying that atomic bomb 
were going to be stored in Spain. Hig) 
officials are becoming increasingly 
gun shy in public expression. 


xk 


Top strategists of Britain and U.S 
disagree on where Russia would strik 
first in event of war. The British think 
the port of London would be th 
prime target of an attack designed ty 
create terror, while Americans ar 
convinced that U.S., as the center o 
industrial power, would get the first 
and the continuing blows. Priority in 
atom defense is involved. 


xk 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, by dropping a hint that Con- 
munist China might later be favored 
for membership in the United Ne 
tions, was seeking to calm some U.S. 
allies. Mr. Dulles doubts the Chines 
could meet the conditions attached to 
any offer of U. N. membership. 


xk * 


Official eyes are beginning to fall upon 
letters from Americans, appearing in 
Japanese papers, expressing horror at 
the idea that Japan might rearm. The 
FBI is aware that this same attitude 
is expressed by the Kremlin. 


x k * 


Sir Winston Churchill, Britain's 
Prime Minister, is basing his political 
plans on the belief of his advisefs 
that any business decline in U. S. wil 
be slight. Mr. Churchill is convinced 
that Britain’s prosperity, as a result 
will not be upset and he favors put: 
ting off an election until 1955 at the 
earliest. Threat of a real upset in U.S 
would cause the Conservatives t 
seek a new mandate in 1954. 
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UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


BRITISH ROYAL AIR FORCE 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIR FORCE 


DANISH AIR FORCE 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN AIR FORCE 


ROYAL NETHERLANDS NAVY AIR FORCE 


ROYAL NORWEGIAN AIR FORCE ~ 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


UNITED STATES NAVY 


ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE 


ITALIAN AIR FORCE 


PORTUGUESE AIR FORCE 


BRITISH ROYAL NAVY 


ROYAL NETHERLANDS AIR FORCE 


BELGIAN AIR FORCE 


24 NATIONS 
DEPEND ON 


GILFILLAN 
GCA RADAR. 


500 Gilfillan GCA Radars 
safely land aircraft at air 
bases and airports throughout 
the world. The reason for this 
global acceptance lies in the 
dependability of this finest 


of radar landing systems. 


IN GCA AND RADAR RESEARCH, 
DESIGN AND PRODUCTION- 


THE FIRST NAME Is... 


Gi Pan 


LOS ANGELES 





B.F. 
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OVER 40% MORE MILEAGE 


than other makes and these Traction Express tires are 
still going strong, reports Moran Trucking Co., Knoxville, Tenn. Driver R. L. Talley 
(above) says, ‘““My truck stays on the road better”’. 


in service. 


Goodrich| 


107,000 MILES BEFORE RECAPPING is the record of BFG Traction Express tires used 
by Hart Motor Express, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. After 3 recaps, these tires are still 


Why truckers call the all-nylon 
Traction Express the 100,000-mile tire 


Y An 


TRACTION EXPRESS TREAD is up to 46% 
thicker than that of regular tires. Open 
spaces in the shoulders and tread prevent 
dangerous heat build-up. Square-cut 
shoulders » : rooves defy slippage. 


OW you Can get a tire that users report 
gives more original mileage than a regu- 
lar tire plus a recap! It’s the B. F. Goodrich 
Traction Express, with an all-nylon cord body. 
Nylon withstands double the impact of 
ordinary cord materials, resists heat blowouts 
and flex breaks. That’s why the all-nylon 
Traction Express outlasts even its extra-thick 
tread, can still be recapped over and over! 
The Traction Express is molded with the 
beads close together. When mounted, air 
pressure spreads the beads to full rim width. 
The sidewalls act as levers, compressing 
the tread. A compressed tread resists abra- 
sion, adds mileage. 

No wonder truckers call the all-nylon 
Traction Express the 100,000-mile tire! You 
pay a little more (rayon construction at lower 
prices), get so much more service. See your 
B. F. Goodrich retailer. His address is listed 


under Tires in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book. Or mail the coupon below. 
Specify B. F. Goodrich tires when ordering new trucks 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Tire and Equipment Division 
Dept. TF-299, Akron 18, Ohio 


Please send me: ‘ 

0 More information on the new Traction Express tre 

0 Name of my nearest retailer 

oO Free book, “How to get more recaps out of truck 
tires 
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latest spy charges— 



































gnored the warnings. 
} One ring, according 
given to committees of Congress, 
headed by the late Harold Ware, 
pnd included among its members 
Alger Hiss, That is regarded as 
he lesser of the two in importance. 
he second ring, based on state- 
ents of the Federal Bureau of 
Anvestigation and upon testimony 
0 congressional committees, was 
eaded by Nathan Gregory Silver- 
aster and included among _ its 

embers Harry Dexter White. 
Hiss had his office in the Depart- 
ent of State, across the street to 
© west of the White House. 
White had his office in the Treas- 
ty Department, across the street 
0 the east of the White House. 
he White House was accessible, 
Its secrets, to officials who 
ad almost daily contact with Alger 

and Harry White. 

On the White House staff, as an 
‘ trative assistant to Presi- 
Hent Roosevelt, was Lauchlin Cur- 
e. Currie was a close personal 
end of White’s. An FBI report, 


OVEMBER 20, 1953 












































































































»‘s the new picture now emerging from 


least two Communist spy rings circled 
House during much of New Deal. 
Alger Hiss, a member of one ring, may have 
ne less damage than some other officials. 

urry Dexter White, pictured as a member 
other ring, exerted more influence on 


A base is being laid in Congress and 
in the Department of Justice for charges 
hat at least two Communist spy rings 
ircled the White House during the late 
1930s and the 1940s, that the White 
ouse was told of these activities but 


to testimony 


DID COMMUNIST RING 
CIRCLE WHITE HOUSE? 


The Real Story Back of the Latest Spy Charges 


high position. 


made available to the White House on 
Nov. 25, 1945, included the name of 
Currie in the same espionage group that 
contained the name of Harry White. This 
association has been denied by Currie. 

It was White, more than Hiss, who was 
at the center of power and influence in 
Government through much of the time 


was from 1984 to 1946. He became an As- 


. United States policy in many fields from his 








ae 


——Tazauauer— 











—Talburt for Scr'-~3-Howard Newspapers 
‘TARGET FOR TONIGHT’ 
... along time turning up 


— = 


Suspected spies from that ring were in the 
Pentagon, in Treasury, in the White House it- — 
self. Many were close friends of White's. 

Charges, if true, show a wider, more in- 
fluential network than had been described 






sistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
1945. He was known for a number of 
years as right-hand man to Henry Mor- 
genthau, the Secretary. The Treasury, 
with its vast power in all fields of policy 
where ‘money is 
more influence on more policies—and 
knew more details of what was going 
on—than any other single department 


involved, exercised 


of Government outside the White 
House. 

On Nov. 25, 1945, the FBI pre- 
pared and made available to the 
White House, as well as to other 
key Government agencies, a 55- 
page, secret memorandum on 
espionage in the Government. The 
memorandum contained this state- 
ment: 

“The espionage groups with 
which [Elizabeth] Bentley worked 
were primarily employes of the 
United States Government sta- 
tioned in Washington, D. C. The 
head of the most important group 
originally run by [Jacob] Golos 
was N., Gregory Silvermaster, at one 
time an employe of the Department 
of Labor and now connected with 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. Another member of _ this 
group, who resides with Silver- 
master, is William L. Ullmann, a 
major of the United States Army air 
Forces stationed at the Pentagon 
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HARRY DEXTER WHITE 


He was responsible for all 
U.S. Treasury dealings w! 
the Department of State 


HARRY DEXTER WHITE 
He fathered the Inter... 
Monetary Fund e international 


with their billions in capital 


Building who has been responsible for 
the obtaining and photographing of class- 
ified information . . . Other members of 
this group included A. George Silverman, 
a civilian employe of the War Depart- 
ment; Harry Dexter White, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 
monetary research and foreign funds 
control; William Taylor, also an emplove 
of the Treasury Department; Lauchlin 
Currie, Administrative Assistant to the 
President; and other lesser figures.” 

On Feb. 1, 1946, the FBI compiled a 
special report on Harry White, making 
this statement about the authenticity of 
the information supplied to the White 
House: 

“This information has been received 
from numerous’ confidential sources 
whose reliability has been established 
either by inquiry or long-established ob- 
servation and evaluation. In no instance 
is any transaction or event related where 
the reliability of the source of informa- 
tion is questionable.” 

Notes in. White’s handwriting also 
turned up in the so-called “pumpkin pa- 
pers” of Whittaker Chambers, a con- 
fessed courier for the Communist under- 
ground. The White papers, dated in 
January, 1938, dealt largely with inter- 
national trade and monetary matters 
involving China, Japan, Hungary, Brit- 
ain and France. 

The influence of White was strong in 
the U. S. Treasury for at least 10 years. 
He sat in on tax-policy decisions in 1935 
and 1936, when the Treasury advocated 
a heavy tax on the undistributed profits 
of corporations. He favored steep taxes 
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HARRY DEXTER WHITE 


He authored the “Moigenthau 
Plan” for turning Germany 
into a pastoral state- 


WHY 
HARRY DEXTER WHITE 
WAS IMPORTANT 


i in shaping 
as an influence In s 
peters debt policy, 
other major U. S. policies 


on capital gains and high taxes on estates 
and inheritances. He was active in oper- 
ating the Treasury’s international stabili- 
zation fund to support foreign currencies. 

On Dec. 15, 1941—eight days after 
Pearl Harbor—White became the Treas- 
ury’s top man in the war effort. He was 
designated by Secretary Morgenthau to 
assume full responsibility for all Treas- 
ury matters dealing with foreign rela- 
tions. He represented the Treasury in all 
dealings with the State Department, the 
Army, the Navy and foreign govern- 
ments. 


HARRY DEXTER WHITE 


HARRY DEXTER WHITE | 


He was responsible for all U.S. : 
Treasury dealings with the 
Army and Navy during wartime 


HARRY DEXTER W} ITE 


He had close ti ‘h 
White sane “ tes to the 
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In this connection, White was the 
Treasury representative on the Interde- 
partmental Lend-Lease Committee, the 
Board of Economic Warfare, the Nation- 
al Munitions Control Board, the Executive 
Committee on Economic Foreign Policy 
and nearly every other important war 
agency that involved Treasury oper 
tions. He had access to almost all war and 
postwar secrets of the Government. 

Testimony before a Senate investigat- 
ing committee suggests that White used 
his position to exchange secret informa 
tion with other Government agencies 


—Wide World phots 


Vv. FRANK COE 


As information piled up in FBI files... 
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Facts About Harry Dexter White 


BOR 


Boston, Oct. 29, 1892. 


Columbia University; A.B. and 
A.M., Stanford University; 
Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Six years teaching economics 
at Harvard, later at 
Lawrence College. 


and funnel that information to a Soviet 
spy ring. 

Miss Bentley, a former Communist 
courier, testified: “We were so success- 
ful getting information during the war 
largely because of Harry White’s idea to 
persuade Morgenthau to exchange in- 
formation. In other words, he would send 
information over to Navy and Navy 
would reciprocate. So there were at least 
seven or eight agencies trading informa- 
tion with Secretary Morgenthau . . 
This plan was initiated by White because 
he knew it would come across his desk.” 


Wide World 


N. G. SILVERMASTER 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE: 


Assistant research 
director of Treasury, 
1934; then Director 
of Monetary Research; 
then Assistant to the 
Secretary of the 
Treasury; then Assistant 
Secretary of the 
Treasury. On Jan. 23, 
1946, nominated by 
President Truman to be 
executive director for 
U.S. in International 
Monetary Fund. 


Harry White further had a hand in 
preparing plans for postwar Germany. He 
is generally credited with being the prin- 
cipal author of the “Morgenthau Plan,” 
which called for breaking up German in- 
dustry and reducing Germany to a pas- 
toral state. That plan got preliminary 
approval from President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill at the Quebec 
Conference in 1944, but was modified at 
the Potsdam Conference in 1945. 

Other testimony before a congres- 
sional committee credits White with 
helping the Russians to get plates from 


—United Press 


ALGER HISS 


... their Government careers flourished 


ORI NOVEMBER 20, 1953 


FBI on Dec. 4, 1945, sent 
report to White House and to 
other officials naming White - 
as a member of a Communist 
espionage group. A second 
report to the White House 
from the FBI was made on 
Feb. 4, 1946. 





Notes in the handwriting of 
Harry White turned up in the 
so-called “pumpkin papers” 
of Whittaker Chambers. 


| CHAMBERS PAPERS: 


oases begs hae 








5 Pe | 
DIED: 


Aug. 16, 1948. 
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the Treasury so they could print their 
own occupation money for use in Ger- 
many. Before this time, the. Treasury had 
printed all the occupation currency for 
the Allies, but the Russians insisted ei- 
ther on Treasury plates or printing their 
own currency. The loss to the Treasury 
from this transaction is estimated to have 
exceeded 250 million dollars. This deal 
is outlined in a book by Maj. George 
Racey Jordan, wartime liaison officer at 
the Lend-Lease staging base in Great 
Falls, Mont. 

Nathan Gregory  Silvermaster, 
named by the FBI as head of the most 
important spy ring, once worked for 
White in the Treasury and was described 
by White as his friend. Silvermaster was 
long suspect by Government investigat- 
ing agencies, and both White and Currie 
testified that they had come to Silver- 
master’s aid in keeping him in Govern- 
ment jobs. As long ago as 1944, the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities came into possession of a Civil 
Service Commission memorandum, writ- 
ten in 1942, that stated: 

“There is considerable testimony in 
the file indicating that about 1920 the 
applicant [Silvermaster] was an under- 
ground agent for the Communist Party. 
From that time he has been, according 
to the testimony of numerous witnesses, 
everything from a fellow traveler to an 
agent for the OGPU [Russian secret 
police]. He has been known and listed 
in the files of the Seattle Police Depart- 
ment, the subversive unit of the Ameri- 
can Legion at San Francisco, and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, as a 
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member and leader of the Communist 
Party... 

“It is possible that some testimony in 
this case is unreliable, but granting such, 
the overwhelming amount of testimony 
from many and varied witnesses and 
sources indicates beyond reasonable 
doubt that Nathan Gregory Silvermaster 
is now and has, for years, been a member 
and a leader of the Communist Party, and 
very probably a secret agent of the 
OGPU.” 

Silvermaster invoked the privilege 
of the Fifth Amendment (protecting him 
from being forced to give incriminating 
testimony) again and again when he ap- 
peared before the House Committee. 
He continued working for the Govern- 
ment until 1946. 

Virginius Frank Coe, another close 
associate of White, was his principal as- 
sistant in the Treasury. Coe, along with 
White, denied any Communist connec- 
tions in 1948, but, before the Senate 
Internal Security Committee on Dec. 1, 
1952, refused to say whether he had 
worked for White, whether he was a 
member of the Communist Party and 
whether he was then engaged in espi- 
onage activity. Following this refusal, he 
was dismissed from his post as Secretary 
of the International Monetary Fund. 

Other associates of White who have 
refused to testify under the Fifth Amend- 
ment were William L. Ullmann, Harold 
Glasser, Victor Perlo and Irving Kaplan. 
Each of these men once worked for the 
Treasury, all were cited in the FBI 


Basic Data: 
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memorandum of 1945, none was fired 
on the basis of that information. 

First alarm. Actually, the Administra- 
tion was first alerted to the Communist 
danger in August, 1939, when Whittaker 
Chambers called on A. A. Berle, then As- 
sistant Secretary of State. A memoran- 
dum of that conversation, made by Mr. 
Berle and submitted in the second trial of 
Alger Hiss, names, among others, V. Frank 
Coe and Hiss as members of the Commu- 
nist ring. The memorandum was cap- 
tioned “Underground Espionage Agent.” 

When these facts first turned up pub- 
licly in the Hiss case, the reaction of 
the Administration was to discount their 
importance. On Aug. 5, 1948, President 
Truman was asked about the congression- 
al investigation then going on. He au- 
thorized the quotation: 

“They are simply using this as a red 
herring to keep from doing what they 
ought to do.” 

Mr. Truman refused to withdraw this 
statement at a press conference on Sept. 
2, 1948, and said again, on Dec. 9, 
1948, that he had not changed his mind. 

However, President Truman did start 
a loyalty program that went into effect 
on July 19, 1948. All federal employes 
were screened for loyalty and the rec- 
ords show that 462 employes were fired 
on this ground by the time Mr. Truman 
left office. Under President Eisenhower 
a stronger program was installed and, to 
date in the present Administration, 863 
persons have been discharged as being 
security risks. 


ee, 


More work ahead. Nevertheles 
Congress still is dissatisfied with th 
results. Last August 24, the Senate }. 
ternal Security Subcommittee released , 
unanimous report setting forth the “de 
sign of Communist penetration” in 
the top reaches of the Government. Th: 
report contained most of the names ¢ 
the spy rings disclosed by the testimony 
of Miss Bentley and Mr. Chambers. The 
committee also published part of the FB} 
memorandum circulated in 1945. 

The subcommittee believes there ; 
still a lot of work to be done. It said i 
its report: ; 

“The breakdown in the loyalty ma 
chinery, encountered in this series ¢ 
hearings, was basically not in the detec. 
tion of evidence. Primarily’ the break. 
down came in the failure on the part of 
the responsible executive agencies to ac 
on the information which was available,” 

Attorney General Herbert Brownel 
focused attention on this laxity again 
when he stated in a recent speech that 
“Harry Dexter White was a Russian spy,” 
and that, moreover, “Harry Dexter 
White was known to be a Communist 
spy by the very people who appointed 
him to the most sensitive and important 
position he ever held in the Goven- 
ment service.” 

The Brownell speech is a strong indi- 
cation that the findings of congressional 
investigations are no longer to be resist. 
ed by executive departments but that 
the executives and Congress are to move 
together to uncover espionage. 





To date in the EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION: 
240,000 employes and applicants have come 
under investigation for loyalty or security 


EMPLOYES HAVE BEEN FIRED 
BY THE GOVERNMENT 
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REPUBLICANS’ CHANCE TO CHEER 


ike’s Standing Helps Elect a Congressman 


Now, it’s the Republicans’ turn 
to cheer. Here is what they read 
into the California election re- 
turns: 

Chances of winning are better 
when Ike's record is the main 
issue. Democratic trend isn’t 
sweeping the country. 

Democrats, for their part, see 
a bright side. They got a bigger 
share of the vote this time than 
Stevenson got in ‘52. 


LOS ANGELES 


At first glance, Republicans found 
the 24th congressional district in Calli- 
fornia a bright spot in a somewhat 
darker national picture. 

A clear majority of voters, contronted 
squarely with the question—Are you for 
or against the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion?—showed their support for the Presi- 
dent by electing a new Republican 
Congressman. 

Their choice was less clouded with 
local issues than other recent races, 
including election of two Democratic 
Congressmen in Wisconsin and New 
Jersey, which seemed to indicate a turn 
in the tide. 

On close study, however, the special 
congressional election in California did 
not clear away all the Republicans’ 
worries. 

For one thing, the Democratic candi- 
date did better than Democrats normally 
do in that district. He got a bigger share 
of the vote than Adlai Stevenson polled 
last year. 

At the same time, a split in Republican 
ranks, while it did not keep them from 
winning, cast a shadow over future poli- 
tics in the second most populous State. 
There were two Republicans in the race. 
This cost the winner a few votes of 
people who like Mr. Eisenhower but not 
the regular party organization. 

Up to now, feuds in California politics 
have been hurting the Democrats, who 
are badly split, and helping the Republi- 
cans, united behind Earl Warren, who 
was Governor until made Chief Justice 
of the United States. 

Losing Mr. Warren’s leadership, the 
Republicans may now find themselves up 
against some of the same confusion, in- 
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Special Elections: 
Mauay Stay Home 


For House Seats 


Total Vote Total Vote 
In 1952 In 1953 
Regular Special 
Election Election 
California 


24th district 137,000 


New Jersey 
6th district 


82,000 


190,000 136,000 


Wisconsin 


9th district 125,000 49,000 











decision and division that have hampered 
their foes. 

To some extent, the congressional vic- 
tory adds to the standing of Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon as a power in 
California politics and possible heir to 
the Warren mantle. He helped pick the 
winner. 

As a result, there is a feeling in politi- 
cal circles that Mr. Nixon is quietly, care- 
fully working to strengthen and widen 
his ties in his home State. If he wishes to 





How Parties Fared 
In California’s 24th 


Registered voters: 


Republicans 
Democrats 


75,289 
81,691 


The vote: 


For Glenard P. Lipscomb 
(Rep.) 

For John L. E. Collier 
(Rep.) 


For George L. Arnold 
(Dem.) 

For Irving Markheim 
(Dem.) 


42,880 
3,616 


34,545 


1,158 


Total Republican vote 46,496 

Total Democratic vote 35,703 
So: Republicans got 62 per cent 
of their registered vote. Dem- 
ocrats got 44 per cent of 
their registered vote. 











make a bid for the Presidency, after Mr. 
Eisenhower steps aside, he'll need the 
hearty backing of a California delegation, 

But Mr. Nixon is not yet the proven 
leader of Republicans in his State. Sena. 
tor William F. Knowland, the Senate Ma- 
jority Leader, has a strong following. So 
does the new Governor, Goodwin |.§ 
Knight, who is expected to run for re-elec. 
tion next year. 

Any of these potential leaders wil 
have trouble filling Mr. Warren’s place, 
The former Governor had the votes of 
vast numbers of Democrats who consid- 
ered him free from regular-party domina. 
tion and “progressive.” On the othe 
hand, many Republicans called him a 
“radical” but went along because he was 
a winner. 

Mr. Warren’s control, as a result, rest: 
ed more on personal ties than on the 
typical party machine. 

The other Republican leaders in the 
State all lack some of the Warren fol 
lowing. This is likely to make party ma 
chinery more important and so raise the 
old question: Who's going to run the 
machine? 

The crucial problem was not resolved, 
of course, in the special election. It 
only showed how the lines are drawn ia 
one district between those who back the 
Eisenhower Administration and _ thos 
who oppose. 

The race was to fill a House seat left 
vacant when Norris Poulson, a Repub 
lican, was elected Mayor of Los Angeles 

The district cuts into part of dow: 
town Los Angeles and sprawls out ovet 
the hills of South Pasadena and Holly- 
wood. It encompasses two major motion 
picture studios and quite a few exper 
sive homes with private swimming poob 

But, mostly, the area is filled with 
middle-class folks, including many elder 
ly, retired people. There is only a sprit 
kling of light industry. 

Nominally, most of the voters af 
Democratic. For this election, the Demo 
crats registered 6,000 more voters than 
the Republicans. But party _ affiliation 
means little in California. 

Chiet contenders for Mr. Poulson’ 
seat were Glenard P. Lipscomb, the Re 
publican winner, and George L. Arnold 
Democrat. 

Mr. Lipscomb, an accountant, has beet 
in politics before. He has been a membet 
of the State Assembly. Mayor Poulson 
as well as Mr. Nixon, had a hand ii 
selecting him for the race. The pati) 
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was behind him on all levels—local, 
State and national. 

Mr. Arnold, a lawyer and former Ma- 
rine, was making his first bid for elected 
ofice. His father is Thurman Arnold, 
trst-busting Assistant Attorney General 
under President Roosevelt. His father- 
in-law is columnist Drew Pearson. 

Each of the major candidates also 
had a lesser rival bidding for the voters 
of his own party. 

The main issue was clearly drawn. 
Mr. Lipscomb said he would back the 
President’s program. A last-minute ap- 
peal to precinct workers urged them to 
show the President “that California is 
behind him.” 

Apparently quite a few voters (see 
the interviews starting on page 24) vot- 
ed Republican because they thought the 
President should have a _ sympathetic 
Congress. 

Mr. Arnold, on the other hand, was 
against the President. He accused Mr. 
Eisenhower of not living up to his cam- 
paign promises, charged that he put big 
business in power and brought about 
higher living costs and higher interest 
rates, 

Both candidates denounce! Commu- 
nism. In the aftermath, they disagreed 
on the effect of spy charges involving 
Harry Dexter White (see box on this 
page). But in the last days preceding the 
election, neither they nor the voters 
seem to have paid much attention to it. 

Democrats sensed a chance to win, 
if the Republican vote was badly split. 
Republicans, after what happened in 








district, in Los Angeles? 


Here are their answers: 


issue affected their vote.” 





Did ‘Spy’ Case Affect Los Angeles Vote? 


What effect did the Harry Dexter White affair have on the 
outcome of last week’s congressional election in California’s 24th 


This question was put to winning and losing candidates by a 
member of the Board of Editors of U.S. News & World Report. 


WINNER—Glenard P. Lipscomb, Republican: ‘‘The White thing 
came too late. | don’t think it influenced the people here.” 


LOSER—George L. Arnold, Democrat: ‘There is a strong 
Roman Catholic element in the district, and | am sure the White 








other elections about the country, were 
“running scared.” 

It was a slam-bang campaign in which 
each party brought national figures into 
the district. There were meetings, post- 
ers, television and radio shows, news- 
paper advertisements, balloons, all of the 
paraphernalia that could be devised to 
stir up interest. 

The turnout, with all this interest 
generated, was phenomenally large for 
a special election. More than 52 per cent 
of the registered voters went to the polls. 
The heavy vote, which Democrats used 
to think of as being a factor in their 
favor, turned out, as in 1952, to favor 
the Republicans. 

The final tally gave Mr. Lipscomb 
52 per cent of the vote, gave the other 


Republican candidate.a little more than 
4 per cent. Mr. Arnold got 42 per 
cent; the other Democrat, less than 2 
per cent. 

This makes the line-up in the House: 
219 Republicans, 215 Democrats and 1 
independent. When Congress convened 
last January, there were 221 Republi- 
cans, 211 Democrats, 1 independent 
and 2 vacancies. 

After the race, the Democrats con- 
soled themselves with the hope that they - 
might have better chances in the future, 
as a result of trouble brewing inside the 
Republican camp. 

For Republicans, the scare they got 
in Los Angeles was a reminder of the 
need for avoiding any trouble in setting 
up a new machine. 


California's 24th District -What It's Like 


> Normally a Republican area 


> Primarily residential, but takes in part of 
downtown Los Angeles : 


24th DISTRICT 


POR NOVEMBER 20, 1953 


South 
Pasadena 


> No farmers 


> Houses typically frame, on 


streets 


> Includes South Pasadena, Highland Park, 


X 
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Los Angeles: Man on Street 
Tells Why a Republican Won 


Why did Californians elect a Republican, 
Glenard P. Lipscomb, to Congress last week, when 
other States have been electing Democrats? 

To find out, U.S. News & World Report asked 
the voters themselves, in a sampling of opinion in 
the 24th district. Here are their answers. 


LOS ANGELES 


e@ Louis M. Bloch, retired groceryman, 
says: 

“I voted Republican, although I am a 
registered Democrat. If you have a Re- 
publican President you ought to have a 
Republican Congress. I don’t know any- 
thing about this White affair [referring 
to Attorney General Brownell’s charge 
that Harry Dexter White was a spy for 
Russia while holding high office in the 
Truman Administration]. I wouldn't ac- 
cuse the Democrats of being in with 
Communists, but think they were too 
lenient with Communists.” 


e Dale Healy, commercial photogra- 
pher, says: 

“I vote both Republican and Demo- 
crat. I consider myself a liberal. This 
time I voted for Arnold [the top Demo- 
cratic candidate] mostly because I 
thought Lipscomb [the successful Repub- 
lican candidate] was confusing the issue. 
He had signs saying “No national sales 
tax with Lipscomb,” but the Republicans 
are the ones who're trying to introduce 
such a tax. I think the Communist thing 
is overridden. I listened to the White 
charges, but they didn’t affect my think- 
ing on the election. There could be some- 
thing to them, but not quite as much as 
was put out. I’m sure a good part of it 
is propaganda put out for this election.” 


e Frederick H. Onasch, retired busi- 
nessman, says: 

“I voted for Lipscomb. I’m registered 
as an independent, but I wanted to see 
the Republicans win. I’m dissatisfied 
with the Truman type of Government 
and the Democrats generally. I’m a for- 
mer Democrat. I voted for Ike, and I 
think he’s got to be given a chance. It’s 
too early to judge him. I’m very con- 
cerned about these Communist charges.” 


e Mrs. Rose Foster, registered nurse, 
says: 

“I voted for Lipscomb. I just figured 
so long as the Republicans are in they 
might as well all be Republicans. I 
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didn’t vote last fall. I guess I should 
have, but I was too busy with other 
problems.” 


e Kenneth Mills, filling-station at- 
tendant, says: 

“I’m registered as a Republican, but 
I voted for Arnold, a Democrat. He’s 
honest and more sincere. I’m not against 
Lipscomb, but we want a man who's 
going to represent California, not one 
who’s riding on Ike’s coattails. I voted for 
Ike, and I think the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration is doing what it can. If Ike were 
running today, I'd be undecided about 
voting for him. Both Arnold and Lips- 
comb opposed Communism, so that was 
not an issue.” 


e Miss Kathryn Fromm, factory time- 
keeper and active in a CIO union, 
says: 

“I voted for Eisenhower because in 
that election I voted for the man. I 
realize now you can’t put in a man with- 
out putting in the party that backs him. 
I wouldn’t vote for him today. He’s 
honest, but his party isn’t interested in 
the people as a whole. What’s going to 
happen in politics after the ‘Red’ scare? 
It seems to me they’re going on a witch 
hunt to keep people from becoming in- 
terested in what’s happening around 
them.” 


e W. P. Labadi, retired wholesale 
liquor dealer, says: 

“Lipscomb was my choice. President 
Hoover had a Democratic Congress and 
couldn’t work with it, so I favored giv- 
ing Eisenhower a Republican Congress. 
I’m not in favor of a national sales tax 
or a manufacturers’ tax, and I don’t knéw 
that Ike will set the world on fire, but he 
ought to have a chance to see what can 
be done.” 


e Edmund H. Colliau, 
dealer, says: 

“I have been active in Republican 
politics here, and voted Republican this 
time. I also voted for Ike and would do 
so again today. It’s difficult to put this 


automobile 


VOTERS TALKED: MR. ONASCH 
“I'm a former Democrat" 


election on a national basis; in South 
Pasadena it was strictly on local issues 
and candidates. The Communist issue 
didn’t count one iota. I knew about the 
White charges, but I felt in our bailiwick 
that the national issues were not as im 
portant to our voters as the four cand 
dates running. All four were very vitriolic 
about Communism.” 


e Mrs. C. Edgar Mollé says: 

“I’m a registered Democrat, and voted 
Republican for the first time last No 
vember. I voted for Lipscomb this time, 
He knows our needs, stands for clean 
government and has done a good job in 
the Assembly. What the American people 
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“They're going on a witch hunt” 
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MRS. MOLLE 
"The White affair is a disgrace” 


have got in the White affair is a dis- 


race. I'm not pleased with all the things 


Eisenhower is doing, but it took all 
hose years to get the Government in 
is mess, and one man can’t clean it 
out at once.” 


«Mrs. Julia Banning, housewife, 
says: 

‘I voted for the qualified and ap- 
proved Republican candidate because I 
feel we should have a Republican Con- 
gress to back up Eisenhower. I think he 
has had a very hard time. He has had to 
ndo a lot of things before he could 
start doing the positive things he wants 
0 do.” 


PHOTOGRAPHER HEALY 
“| consider myself a liberal’ 


POR NOVEMBER 20, 1953 


AUTO DEALER COLLIAU 
“The Communist .issue didn’t count” 


e@ Frederick H. Crebs, mechanic in an 
aircraft plant, says: 

“In elections, I vote for the man, not 
for politics. I’m a registered Democrat, 
but I voted for a Republican, the man 
best qualified. I voted for Ike, and I 
imagine I would vote for him again.” 


e George Madis, night-club head- 
waiter, says: 

“I've been a Democrat all my life, and 
voted for Arnold. I respect Ike as a 
general, but I voted for Stevenson. Up to 
now, Eisenhower hasn’t kept his prom- 
ises. He didn’t bring the boys home and 
he didn’t cut taxes. I think he is in poor 
health and hasn’t time to do all those 


RETIRED MERCHANT LABADI 
“| favored a Republican Congress”’ 


NURSE FOSTER 
“| voted for Lipscomb” 


things. We need politicians who under- 
stand and take care of the public.” 


@ Miss Lee Walker, secretary to a 
plant manager, says: 

“I voted Republican to back up the 
man we put in last year. I’ve never voted 
any other way than Republican.” 


e Mabel Debs, beauty-shop owner 
and hairdresser, says: 

“I voted because they asked me to 
vote. I like the Democrats and their prin- 
ciples, they're for the laboring class. I 
like Ike, but I voted for Stevenson. I 
have a feeling that Arnold [the- defeated 
Democratic candidate] is a fine fellow.” 


~~ Photos: Patterson from Black Star 


GAS ATTENDANT MILLS 
“| voted for Arnold’ 
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Friend of U.S. Comes Out on Top 


Filipinos Pick Magsaysay and Reform 


Winner by a landslide in the 
Philippines, President-elect Mag- 
saysay is out to clean up the 
islands—with U.S. help. 

He will want more aid, more 
trade, more advice than ever. 
Like other Filipinos, he looks to 
the U. S. as “Uncle Sugar.”’ 

Magsaysay record is that of a 
tough, determined reformer. 
Now he is out to build ‘‘a show- 
case for democracy in Asia.” 


MANILA 

Ramon A. Magsaysay has just won 
an election of great importance to the 
United States. As President-elect of 
the Philippine Republic, he will take 
office December 30. He is pledged to 
turn a former U. S. dependency into a 
showcase for democracy in Asia. 

The President-elect, victor over Presi- 
dent Elpidio Quirino, is a new man 
among Asia’s leaders. He is 46, a black- 
smith’s son and a garage mechanic who 
became general manager of a bus com- 
pany. In war he was a guerrilla leader 
against the Japanese. In peace he became 
a guerrilla fighter who, as Secretary of 
National Defense, crushed a Communist- 
led attempt to take over the young re- 
public. 

Now, as top leader of the Philippines, 
Magsaysay is pledged to “throw the 
rascals out”—to clean up a corrupt Gov- 
ernment in Manila and in the provinces, 
to carry out reforms long promised, but 
still only promises. To do all this, Mag- 
saysay is counting heavily on U.S. help. 

The mess in the Philippines is no 
secret. A series of reports prepared by 
American experts and made public in 
recent years point out what ails the 
country. These reports were designed to 
indicate reforms necessary to keep U.S. 
aid from leaking through the cracks in the 
Philippine economy. They will be Mag- 
saysay’s guides in office. 

In the countryside, where the great 
majority of the 22 million Filipinos live, 
rural poverty is widespread. Most Fili- 
pino farmers are landless tenants who 
pay their landlords far more than the 30 
per cent of the crop to which the land- 
lords are entitled by law. Usurers charge 
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interest on loans to farm workers at rates 


that work out to 300 per cent per year. 
That’s illegal, too. 

In the cities, there is a law on the 
books setting wages at a minimum of 
$60 a month. That’s high for Asia, but 
few Filipinos get that much. In the coun- 
try towns, where families live in single- 
room, rice-straw huts with mud _ floors, 
the hourly wage is 7% cents. 

As President, Magsaysay will go into 
office bound by few political commit- 
ments. He is not a man who has spent a 


PRESIDENT-ELECT MAGSAYSAY 
.. will he “‘throw the rascals out’’? 


lifetime in politics. His triumph in the 
elections was personal. As a result, he has 
pretty much of a free hand to do what he 
likes, to become the “strong man” whom 
some Filipinos fear and whom others 
consider just what the country needs. 

Around Magsaysay, when he takes of- 
frce, will be an eager band of reform- 
minded young businessmen, many of 
them members of the country’s Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. They want an 
end to rule by machine politicians and 
wealthy plantation owners. 

With Magsaysay too, is a group of 
former leaders of guerrilla forces who 
operated against the Japanese. They sup- 
port Magsaysay’s insistence that Com- 
munism cannot be stamped out in the 
Philippines unless a Government free of 
corruption gets down to the business of 
enforcing land reform, rural development 


and resettlement, minimum-wage 
many other laws already on the books, 

U.S. aid to the Philippines, sing 
the war, has totaled about 2 billig 
dollars in grants, loans, war surplus 
and military equipment. Out of this total 
U.S. officials have estimated that at leg 
400 million dollars’ worth has gone dow 
the rathole of corruption. In recent yeam 
as a result, U.S. aid to the Philipping 
has been trimmed down to a care 
policed trickle of about 20 million d 
lars a year. q 

Magsaysay, looking ahead, is seeki 
a speed-up in U.S. aid. As a starter, } 
wants speedy deliveries on some ] 
million dollars’ worth of aid still remaip 
ing out of 250 million dollars’ worl 
pledged by the U.S. in 1950. It wa 
held up when U.S. officials found th 
Quirino Government unwilling, or um 
able, to plug up the “leaks” in the 
lands’ economy. 

U.S. trade, too, will be one of Mag 
saysay’s major concerns. Trade now flows 
between the U.S. and the Philippine 
without customs duties, though withi 
certain quotas. By next July, howevey 
both countries are to begin imposing 
duties on each others’ goods at the rate of 
5 per cent of the regular duty added ead 
year. Idea is that, by 1974, U. S. trade r6 
lations with the Philippines will be th 
same as with any other foreign country 

Filipinos now claim they are not read 
to be cut loose from Uncle Sam’s helping 
hand. Producers of sugar say they will} 
ruined if Philippine sugar is forced 
compete on the same terms as Cub 
sugar for the American market. And U.§ 
trade accounts for about 70 per cent 
all the republic’s trade. 

Magsaysay, like his predecessor, Q 
rino, will seek revision of the existil 
trade agreement, a postponement of th 
day when the slat ticintere must be 0 
their own. 

The new President pronounces hi 
name “Mog-sigh-sigh” and it means, 1 
a Philippine dialect, “Explain, explaifi 
To Americans, Magsaysay is explainil 
that he must have both trade and a 
to get his “new deal” started. F 

New deal in the Philippines, for i 
U.S., is likely to mean a more efficietl 
less corrupt ally in Asia. But Magsays 
before he takes office, is warning Ameét 
cans that they cannot expect him to mak 
his country a “showcase” of democrag 
in Asia without help from the U.S.-t# 
ditionally “Uncle Sugar” to Filipinos. | 
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Hy-Drive No-Shift Driving... New Power steering 


NEW HY-STYLE design features glowing new 
colors, sweeping lines accented with brilliant 
chrome; a car that’s inches longer. with a lower, 
wider look; new Color-Tuned interiors; three new 
lines of cars, the Plaza, the Savoy, the Belvedere. 





Tune incMedallion Theatre weekly on CBS-TV. See TV page of your newspaper for time and station 


PLYNMOWTH 


NEW HY-DRIVE is the newest, smoothest, least 
expensive no-shift drive in the low-price field! 
A special power-multiplying feature gives you 
fast, positive getaway. From start to stop, Hy- 
Drive is smooth; no lag or jerk at any speed! 





NEW POWER STEERING makes parking and 
driving practically effortless, yet you always have 
the sensation of sure, safe control. For a demon- 
stration of these and other new features we hope 
you'll see your Plymouth dealer soon! 


Power Steering and dy-Drive—also Automatic Overdrive—optional at extra cost. 


Chrysler Corporation's 
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Statue at Edinburgh Castle of 
Field - Marshal) Earl) Douglas 
Haig, Commander-in-Chicf of 
the British forces in 1915 


a the eleventh century, the name Haig has been 
distinguished in Scottish history. A Haig fought for 
Scotland’s independence. And it was a Haig who first 
distilled Scotch Whisky, 326 years ago, and founded a great 
industry. Today the product of the family that created 


Scotch comes to you, unchanged in flavour and excellence... 


~ gtlaig & Haig 


BLENDED SCOTS: WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF ¢ RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N. Y. 


Dont be Vague... 
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The public is in a saving mood 
once more. Official figures and 
surveys show the trend. 

There’s a new high regard for 

e dollar. People think it is 

oth saving again. 

Also developing is an attitude 
of caution, price resistance in 
some lines. 

Spending, actually, remains 
high. Saving, even so, is to hit a 
peacetime record in 1953. 



















































People are saving more money right 
now than they have for years. The 
urge to spend, to go into debt for auto- 
mobiles, television sets and other high- 
priced goods isn’t quite what it was a 
while ago. The urge to lay something 
by is strong, and getting stronger. 

This doesn’t mean that the public, all 
of a sudden, has stopped buying. Sales 
of goods, in total, remain very high. But 
incomes are close to record levels, and an 
increasing proportion of those incomes 
is going into savings. 
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Personal Saving: A NEW POSTWAR HIGH 


(Amounts of liquid savings per year) 


Source: Through 1952. Securities and Exchange Commission; 1953, estimates by USN& WR Economic Unit 


HY PEOPLE ARE SAVING MORE 


Uncertainty Ahead, Hope for Bargains Later 


As recently as three years ago, in the 
early days of the Korean war, the typical 
U.S. family spent very nearly every 
dollar it earned. All that has changed 
now. 

In 1953, “liquid” or cash-type savings 
are being built up by an estimated 16.9 
billion dollars. That is a new postwar 
high. 

This marked upturn in savings is a fact 
of the highest importance to business 
and to the whole economy. 

The only time in the past when the 
public saved more money than is being 
saved now was at the height of World 
War II. At that time, nearly everything 
was in short supply. Families saved for 
want of something else to do with their 
money. 

Today people save because they want 
to save. Everything is abundant. Stores 
are loaded with goods. Merchants offer 
all kinds of inducements for people to 
buy. Yet savings keep rising. 

What it all means is that the habits 
and attitudes of the public are under- 
going a change. 

The old mad rush to buy is gone. It’s 
not that families are stinting themselves 
on the ordinary needs and comforts of 
day-to-day living. In fact, the figures 
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suggest that, for these items, the public 
is spending about as much as ever. 

But the typical family today is not 
quite so eager to take a plunge in buy- 
ing a new car, a new refrigerator or 
some other expensive item that involves 
either going into debt or drawing a big 
chunk out of the bank account. 

There are many reasons for this ap- 
parent change in attitude. 

For one thing, money itself looks a 
little better than it did. Now that inflation 
seems to be ending, the urge to get out 
of money and-ixte things of tangible 
value is tending to disappear. This puts 
savings in a new light. People, by and 
large, no longer have the feeling that 
money, if held, is going to lose in value. 
Thrift, so the thinking goes, has its re- 
wards once more. 

You find the evidence of this new 
line of thinking in the recent rise in pur- 
chases of savings bonds, in increased per- 
sonal bank accounts, in the growth of 
savings and loan associations around the 
country. 

The price angle is important. Right 
after war started in Korea, people rushed 
to buy because they thought prices 
would go up. Today, many are holding 
(Continued on page 30) 
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... all fit into the same picture 


Billions of air bubbles per cubic foot are added to most concrete 
highways today. This “air-entrained”’ concrete stretches highway 
tax dollars by producing longer-life concrete that resists freeze- 
thaw damage and eliminates scaling caused by de-icing chemicals. 


These locked-in, disconnected air bubbles are created by an air- 
entraining agent added to the cement or concrete mixture. Though 
microscopic (about six ten-thousandths to three one-thousandths of 
an inch in diameter) they provide expansion chambers to relieve 
the destructive pressure exerted by the freezing of water which 
seeps into the capillaries in the concrete pavement. 


Introduced only 15 years ago, air-entrained concrete now is 
specified for all new concrete highways in 30 states and for some 
paving in 11 others. First air-entrained concrete was used only for 
pavements, but its greater durability and easier workability soon 
recommended it for other construction. Today it is being used 
more and more for structural jobs of all kinds. 


Air-entrained concrete is another example of how the research 
activities of the Portland Cement Association, often carried on in 
conjunction with other agencies, pay off in more durable, higher 
quality concrete and lower-annual-cost concrete construction. 
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back because they think prices will go 
down. 

As long ago as the early part of 1953, 
an official survey of consumer finances, 
made for the Federal Reserve Board, 
showed that nearly twice as many peo. 
ple expected price cuts as expected price 
increases. Earlier annual surveys, during 
the Korean-war period, showed just the 
reverse—that the prevailing expectation 
was an increase in prices. 

This change in the way families size 
up the price outlook suggests strongly 
that many are waiting to buy because 
they think it good business to wait. 

Families, for the most part, are in posi. 
tion to wait. In the buying spree of late 
1950 and early 1951, the public got 
loaded up on goods of many kinds. Auto 
mobiles bought at that time are only three 
years old now, and not badly out of date, 


—Ewirg Galloway 
SAVING MONEY 
... a backlog of buying power 


Three-year-old television sets still give 
good service. So families, as a rule, do 
not yet feel any real urgency about tum 
ing in old models for new. 

On top of that, many people are tum 
ing cautious—are not inclined to run aty 
risk of getting overextended in a period 
of some business uncertainty. 

Employment, in total, remains high 
But layoffs in various areas, reported 
day after day in the newspapers, hav 
their effect on the public attitude. Peopl 
read about the rise in claims for ut 
employment compensation. They het 
that workers, here and there, are losin 
overtime pay. , 

All these things make the buyitf 
public wonder. Money that ordinatil 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grend Ave. } A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, III. ¢ and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 


might be spent—either in a lump o # 
down payments on new homes or m! 
pliances or cars—goes into savings instea® 
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Families, more and more, resist going 
on the cuff for things they can do with- 
out. The figures on installment credit 
show the trend. The rise in outstanding 
credit in September, the latest month for 
which official figures are available, was 
only about half the rise of August and 
little more than a third the rise of Sep- 
tember, 1952. 

That gives you a broad sample of the 
i reasons behind the public’s growing in- 
terest in saving. 

Savings take many forms other than 
cash money. The term “liquid” savings, 
as defined officially by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, includes as- 
sets suehas savings and loan shares, per- 
sonal holdings in the form of insurance 
reserves, Government and private secu- 
rity holdings, as well as currency and de- 
posits. Additions to debt are taken as an 
ofiset to the savings figure. Liquidation 
of debt adds to the savings total. 

Individual savings, by this definition, 
mounted to a cumulative total of nearly 
500 billion dollars at the end of 1952, an 
all-time high. And the trend still is up- 
ward, By the end of 1953, “liquid” sav- 
ings are expected to exceed the 500- 
billion-dollar mark. 

This great wealth, backed up by per- 
sonal incomes that still are running near 
record levels, suggests that the public 
has the means, once the mood strikes 
again, to make U.S. business hum as 
never before. 

In money and bank deposits alone, in- 
dividuals are saving an estimated 5 bil- 
lion dollars in 1953, pushing the total in 
these forms of savings to nearly 150 bil- 
lion. ‘Cash and deposits are important, 
because they represent quick buying 
power. 

U.S. savings bonds, which also can be 
tuned readily into cash, seem to be com- 
ing back into favor. Purchases of Series 
E and H bonds, the kind most widely 
held by ordinary families, are running 
23 per cent above a year ago. Redemp- 
tions and maturities of bonds are run- 
ning about the same as last year. All 
told, individuals own about 50 billion 
dollars’ worth of savings bonds. 

Savings in other federal, State and 

municipal bonds show the same uptrend. 
As long as inflation was considered a real 
threat, many investors shifted out of 
bonds and into investments that could 
be expected to ride up in value as the 
dollar lost purchasing power. Now, with 
inflation arrested, interest is reviving in 
bonds and other assets bearing fixed re- 
turns and fixed values. 
People are adding an estimated 3.9 
billions to their holdings of corporate 
stocks and bonds. Total investment here 
is likely to approach 200 billions by the 
end of the year. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Your Packing Line Can Perform 
More Profitably With 
Precision-Made Gaylord Boxes 


The more efficient you make your packing operations, 
the more costly every interruption becomes. That’s 

why every Gaylord box is precision-made to exact 
specifications . . . to assure smooth, continuous operation 
without jamming or sticking. Very often, the money 
saved by this increased efficiency in packing more than 
pays for any difference in original box cost. 


Whatever the size, shape or type of container you need; 
if it’s Gaylord-made you can be sure that it will help 
develop top efficiency in your packing system. 

For information and cooperation, phone your nearby 
Gaylord office. You’ll find it listed in the phone book. 


Gaylord Container Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


SALES OFFICES 
COAST-TO-COAST 
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CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ¢ FOLDING CARTONS ¢ KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS ¢ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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NEW SOLNUS OILS 
GIVE YOU 
MORE LUBRICATION 

PER DOLLAR 


New Multimillion-Dollar Plant 
Producing Better General Lubricants 
at Moderate Prices 


They can be used for lubrication of plain bearings, 
antifriction bearings, linkages, slides, cams and gears; in 
gear boxes, hydraulic systems, circulating systems, industrial 
diesel engines, compressors. 


They can be used for longer periods because they 
resist oxidation, prevent rusting and corrosion. 


They can be applied by any method used in gen- 


eral lubrication. 


They have extremely low carbon contenf. In 
compressors, for instance, any carbon that does form is soft 
and fluffy, is easily blown off, does not build up. 


For technical bulletins, call your nearest Sun office or write 
Sun O1L Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. US-11. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 


SUNOCD 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. @ SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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In savings and loan associations, indj. 
viduals are adding an estimated 37 
billion dollars to investments this year, 
a new record. Savings in this form are 
likely to approach 23 billion by yea 
end, nearly twice the total of just four 
years ago. 

Insurance represents another, and 
often overlooked, vast reservoir of indi. 
vidual wealth. In private insurance and 
insured pension plans, the public j 
building up its equity in 1953 by an 
estimated 5 billion dollars. That wil] 
make the total more than 76 billion by 
the end of the year. Add in the reserves 
of Social Security funds and other pen. 
sions administered by the Government, 
and the total will come to around 198 
billion dollars. 

All told, these additions to “liquid’ 
savings in 1953 come to a whopping 


—Black Star 
BORROWING MONEY 
. .. less buying ‘‘on the cuff" 


27.1 billion dollars. As an offset to that, 
individuals are adding an estimated 10.2 
billion to their debts this year, leaving 4 
net addition to “liquid” assets of 163 
billion. 

Nothing like it ever has been seen it 
peacetime before. 

For businessmen, the _ importa 
meaning of these figures is that U. S. ha 
become a nation of savers as well # 
spenders. 

In total, despite the sales troubles that 
have shown up in some lines, the publit 
is spending more money for goods 
services in 1953 than in any past yeal 
Yet people also are saving more than it 
any other postwar year. 

These savings represent a huge back 
log of buying power. That backlog 
can be important to business in the fy 
ture. 
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A railroad that was 90% dieselized at 
the beginning of 1952, and completely 
dieselized at the end of the year with the 
addition of 37 Diesel units, had a saving 
in locomotive expenses* of $1,367,860 
as compared with 1951— 


Annual saving per Diesel unit— 
$36,900 


A Teale of Two Railroads 


—and how Complete Dieselization paid off! 


These figures, from Interstate Commerce Commission Annual 
Reports, prove that the savings to be made in the final stages of 
railroad dieselization can equal or exceed those already gained with 
this modern motive power. In addition to the well-known fuel and 
maintenance economies of General Motors locomotives, complete 
dieselization enables railroads to dispense with water towers, coaling 
stations, cinder dumps and other steam-supporting facilities which 
must be maintained as long as any steam locomotives remain 
in operation. 


For the full story, write for free 28-page booklet; 
“How Complete Dieselization Pays Off.” 


Another railroad that went from 85% to 
100% dieselization in 1952, by installing 
20 additional Diesel units, showed a saving 
in these same expenses* of $804,837 for 
the year— 


Annual saving per Diesel unit— 
$40,200 


*Includes fuel, water, lubrication and maintenance 
of fuel and water stations. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION:GENERAL MOTORS 


(GENERAL LN LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS * HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
1 IN CANADA: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 


Loco OTIVES 
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How Eisenhower Will Woo Congress 


Taxpayer, Farmer, Worker—Something for All 


Mr. Eisenhower's new pro- 
gram, unfolding, promises a bit 
of comfort to nearly everybody. 

Farmers are assured of protec- 
tion. Taxpayers get some relief. 
Workers are down for higher 
benefits. Pensions are promised 
to more old people. 

Many New Deal ideas are ac- 
cepted in the program about to 
be submitted to Congress. Here 
is a report on what's coming. 


President Eisenhower is cutting out 
a big job for Congress to do when it 
gets down to business again in Jan- 
uary. The job is to enact an Eisen- 
hower program upon which the Re- 
publican Party will appeal for votes 
in November, 1954, and again in 
November, 1956. 

The Congress to which the Eisenhower 
program will be offered is to be only 
nominally Republican. In the Senate 
will be 47 Republicans to 48 Democrats, 
plus 1 inderendent. In the House will 
be 219 Renublicans, 215 Democrats and 
1 independent. 

Even with this close division, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is hopeful that he will 
get what he wants. 

The President's plans offer some- 
thing for the taxpayer, something for the 
farmer, something for the businessman, 
something for workers, something for old 
people. No big group is to be neglected. 
At the same time, there will be plans for 
cutting down somewhat on Government 
spending, and plans for trying to turn 
back to the States some tasks that the 
Government now undertakes. 

Basically, the Republicans, as repre- 
sented by the White House, wiil accept 
most of the New Deal and “Fair Deal,” 
offering refinements or extensions of the 
programs that Democratic Administra- 
tions fathered. This much is clear from 
plans already shaped and from state- 
ments by high Republican officials who 
are revealing the Eisenhower program, 
bit by bit. 

Arthur Burns, the President’s economic 
adviser, disclosed part of the program. 
Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, 
shed some light on it, emphasizing that 
cuts in defense spending will be made 


What Ike Wants Congress 


To Do in 1954 


; Authorize and put up the money for 

ORKS a “shelf” of public works — roads, 

ods _PUBLIC WO ae bridges, dams, other projects — to put 

people to work in case a serious re- 
cession develops. 


* 


Hold personal tax cuts to the 10 per 
cent now provided by law. Let excess- 
profits tax die. Keep the regular 
corporate tax where it is. Revise ex- 
cises, without any loss in revenue. 
Freeze Social Security tax at 1% per 
cent. Overhaul tax laws to correct 
“inequities.” 


Rewrite Taft-Hartley Act to make it 
LABOR LAWS more acceptable to unions. Consider 
OR ee en raising the minimum wage, increasing 


_—-ynemployment-benefits. 


Liberalize benefits, broaden coverage 

SOCIAL SECURITY of the old-age insurance system to in- 

ee eee eae clude lawyers, doctors, farmers, other 
groups not now covered. 


FARM BENEFITS Extend and improve farm price sup- 


TARIFFS Broaden the Government's powers to 
ae Sac aru tare reduce import duties. 


PUBLIC DEBT Raise legal ceiling above the present 
Oe 275 billion dollars. 


ARMS SPENDING Make gradual, selective cuts in the 
a defense budget. 


FOREIGN Cut civilian-type aid abroad. Put 
was SOREN AD foreign military aid in the domestic 
defense budget. 


oa __ HAWAII --» Admit Hawaii to the union as a State. 
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carefully, with the effect upon business 
in mind. Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, made clear that the Repub- 
lican Government wants to move into the 
fm situation to protect the incomes of 
that big group. Other bits and pieces 
have come from various officials in posi- 
tions to know. 

Republicans, like the Democrats before 
them, are accepting the premise that 
Government must act to assure a high 
level of business activity and of private 
incomes. 

Public-works programs are being laid 
out with this in mind. Unemployment 
insurance is to be dealt with, the possible 
revisions to include higher benefits for 
workers who lose their jobs. Old-age pen- 
sions will be requested for more people. 

New ideas of the Eisenhower Admin- 
stration are directly opposed to the the- 
ay of letting nature take its course in 
the economy. 

The Eisenhower farm plan, thus, is to 
st up a detailed price-supporting pro- 
gam for every big farm crop. There’s a 
two-price plan for wheat, one price for 
the domestic market and one for the 
world market. A similar plan is being 
eyed for cotton. Corngrowers will be 
protected. Federal buying will be used, 
as freely as ever before, to bolster prices 
af cattle and dairy products when they 
end to sag out of line. 

Changes in the farm programs will be 
aimed at correcting administrative weak- 
meses, not to limit federal support. If 
Congress decides to pass over all sugges- 
tions for new and different programs, 
nd to vote for a simple extension of the 
present support system, the Eisenhower 

dministratio.. will go along. 

Public works have an important place 
in the Eisenhower program, too. 

For many months, the President’s eco- 
nomic advisers have been culling facts 
und figures for a public-works plan. The 
ilea'is to serect a list of those public 
wuiks that can be started fastest, to pro- 
fiwe a quick source of employment. 

State and city projects, rather than 
big federal undertakings, will be favored. 
A revival of the advance-planning pro- 
tui, with the Federal Government help- 
ng tue States and cities to pay for plan- 
ing costs, is likely to be suggested. Fed- 
ral loans to local governments for capital 
provements are in the picture also. 

A broadening of the Social Security 
ystem is to be recommended. President 
isenhower will ask that coverage be 
pitended to 10.5 million more people 
vith some increase in benefits. For de- 
alls, see page 98, 

Taxpayers will come in for a bit of 
omfort. Mr. Eisenhower will encourage 
€ 1954 session of Congress to accom- 
lish an objective of long standing—a 
. (Continued on page 36) 
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“YOU SHOULD HAVE BEEN 
MORE CAREFUL, WHITEY!” 
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a D ’ al 
IT DOESN’T PAY Lf | 
TO TAKE CHANCES, 


BLACKIE. THAT’S WHY SO MANY 
PEOPLE ALWAYS CHOOSE 

BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH WHISKY. 
THEY KNOW ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” 


“BLACK s WHITE 
The Settele with Charette 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. ¥. e SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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In Utah, where Bryce Canyon is typical 
of the spectacular scenery, and. . « 


fa evely State 
i& Quaker Slate 
Sor qualty / 


CONOMY in motor oil is not a matter 

of price but of length of useful 
service. Because of its high quality, 
Quaker State Motor Oil lubricates 
better, keeps engines cleaner and lasts 
longer too. So it’s more economical. 
Made from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil, it is the result of 50 
years of continuous improvement. 





Quaker State Motor Oil is made to 
suit the requirements of all makes of 
cars, and for every type of service. 
Ask your dealer. 


QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OIL 











QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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general overhauling of tax laws to cor- 
rect “inequities.” 

His recommendations along this line 
will not go as far as many would like, be- 
cause some of the pet ideas of Republi- 
can tax advisers would involve heavy 
losses in revenue. If the budget is to be 


brought anywhere near a balance, the. 


Government is in no position to write off 
much revenue. 

Mr. Eisenhower is prepared to ac- 
cept a 10 per cent cut in personal in- 
come taxes and the elimination of the 
excess-profits tax. Both of these changes 
take effect automatically on January 1. 

As for the regular corporate tax, he 
resists any cut in the present top rate of 
52 per cent. In the end, he may compro- 
mise on a 50 per cent rate. He favors a 
revision of excises, but without any loss 
in revenue. 

In the event of a serious downturn in 
business, the Eisenhower Administration 
can be expected to favor substantial cuts 
in tax rates. Tax relief will be counted 
upon to bolster purchasing power. But, 
for now, the White House frowns on 
new tax ideas that will involve big sac- 
rifices in revenue. 

Labor-law revisions to be asked by 
Mr. Eisenhower will include changes in 
the Taft-Hartley Act, to make it more 
acceptable to unions. He will ask Con- 
gress to look into the possibility of rais- 
ing the minimum wage from its present 
75 cents, perhaps to $1 an hour. A study 
of higher unemployment benefits, and 
some revisions in the way they are paid, 
will be recommended. 

New aids for homeowners will be 
urged by the President. Plans call for 
expanding home loans, to make it easier 
to borrow money to build and repair 
houses. Existing home-loan programs for 
veterans will be continued, maybe bol- 
stered a bit. 

Broad policy changes in a number 
of important fields are a part of the 
Eisenhower program. 

Atomic development by private indus- 
try, for example, is to be encouraged un- 
der terms of some recommended changes 
in the basic atomic-energy legislation. 
The changes have been drawn up by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and_ will 
have Mr. Eisenhower’s blessing when 
they go to Capitol Hill. 

Arms-spending proposals by Mr. Eisen- 
hower will be geared to his over-all ob- 
jective of making selective cuts in defense 
expenditures while still maintaining a “rea- 
sonable military posture.” His defense 
budget, for the next Congress, is expected 
to call for spending just about as much 
money in fiscal year 1955 as is being 
spent in the current fiscal year, when the 
cost of foreign military aid is included. 

But foreign economic and industrial 
aid will be much more sharply contract- 


——e 


ed, under Mr. Eisenhower's plans. Cop. 
gress will be advised that civilian-type 
aid now can be reduced in most places 
around the world. 

More aid for small business is also 
on the Eisenhower calendar. A request 
for more loan money, to pass out to small 
firms in distress, is on the Administration 
“must” list. 

Reserve officers will find that the Eisep. 
hower Administration has not forgottey 
them. An Administration bill, generally 
rewriting promotion rules for Reservists 
has been passed by the House and \y. 
Eisenhower will press for its quick pass. 
age by the Senate. 

When it comes to tariff policy, how. 
ever, changes to be recommended by 
Mr. Eisenhower probably will be rela. 
tively minor ones—on the theory that 
no big change in tariffs is politically pos. 


- item, Se 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION ... 
...@ program for the next Congress 


sible at this time. Mr. Eisenhower is e- 
pected to ‘ask for a little more authority 
to trim import duties here and there, and 
not much else. 

Proposals in other fields are certait, 
too. 

On the schedule is a request for @ 
higher limit on the public debt, now 
bumping against its present legal ceiling 
of 275 billions. 

Statehood for Hawaii probably wil 
be asked, but may not be pushed ver 
hard. 

Government reorganizations, aimed at 
increasing efficiency in various agencies 
will be brought before the next sess 
of Congress from time to time. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s program, in. shott 
will be a full and varied one—and ot 
that Congress will find quite acceptable 
in an election year. 
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HE MOST APT title for it is “Conven- 

ience.” Here’s why. 
Not once since he opened a checking ac- 
count did our friend have to. count out 
cash money, deliver it to his creditors, 
stand by for recounting or wait for a 
receipt. Conservatively, he has saved 
about 3,000 hours of good productive 
time paying by check. What’s more, he 
has been able to buy Oregon apples, Wis- 
consin cheeses and Louisiana pralines 
without going any farther than the cor- 
her letter box. 

All of which is high praise, indeed, for 
the American bank-check system. 
Without it, businessmen would have to 
tide around in armored cars, carrying 


their cash from deal to deal. Debtors 
would be obliged to pay up in currency, 
creditors would have to hire money 
counters, and the nation’s economy 
would wither. 

This becomes readily apparent when 
you realize that, based on estimates, the 
nationwide total of checks issued in 1952 
reached the astronomical number of 7.9 
billion with a value of $1.7 trillion. Of 
this total, Chase alone handled 226.8 mil- 
lion checks in New York with a value of 
more than $165 billion. 

Statistically that makes quite a picture. 

But more important than the figures 
are the people behind them. Your con- 
fidence in banks, your confidence in your 


neighbors make the existence of bank 
checks possible. A good many banks — 
contrary to popular notions about “bank- 
ers’ hours” — work 3 shifts, 24 hours a 
day to make the American checking sys- 
tem most efficient. 

It all adds up to money moving faster, 
safer and easier than ever before in the 
history of the world. 

Chase National Bank is proud to share 
in banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


* * * 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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REDS CLOSING IN ON ITALY 


Running Part of Country, Set to Take the Rest 


Is Italy next to fall to the Com- 
munists in Europe? 

You see Reds entrenched in 
the Army, civil service, even the 
high court of this U. S. ally. 

Nobody is doing much about 
it. The average Italian shrugs his 
shoulders. He takes Communist 
power for granted. 

Here is a look, behind the 
scenes, at the largest Communist 
Party outside Russia. 


ROME 


All signs are that Italy is the country 
marked for the next Communist take- 
over in Europe. 

Communist activity is so widespread 
here, and so readily taken for granted by 
Italians, that words like “infiltration” 
and “subversion” have no meaning. Com- 
munism is as much an accepted part of 
Italian life as spaghetti. The average 
politician and even industrialist, not to 
mention the man in the street, accepts 
the fact of Communist power as calmly 
as Republicans in the U.S. accept the 
existence of Democrats. 

All of this is being pointed up by riots 
flaring over the issue of Trieste. Commu- 


U.S. TROOPS FACE RIOTERS IN TRIESTE 


—Wide World 


COMMUNIST CLENCHED FISTS 
. .. as commonplace as spaghetti 


nist activity plays its part in violence 
aimed at British and American policies. 

A weak non-Communist Government is 
hanging on, but it could fall at any mo- 
ment. If there is a Cabinet reshuffle, 
many are taking it for granted that Pietro 
Nenni, a stanch fellow-traveling Social- 
ist, will get into the Government—may- 
be as Foreign Minister. 


—United Press 


Communists got into the act 


To Americans, the political strength 
of the Communists here is rather star 
tling. It is hard for an Italian to get ex 
cited, however, when Communist in- 
fluence and power are so familiar to him 
in everyday life. 

An Italian who happens to live in Bo- 
logna, a city of half a million, or in any 
of a number of communities, has a Con- 
munist mayor running his city’s affairs 

If he is a wage earner, the chances are 
that he belongs to the Communist-don- 
inated General Confederation of Labor, 
since this organization controls more 
workers than all the other unions in Italy 
put together. 

If he lives in a village, it is probable 
that the social center where he goes to 
read the papers or play pool is Commu- 
nist operated. If he is an upper-clas 
Roman eating in an expensive restaurant, 
he will not be surprised to see the well 
dressed gentleman at the next table 
reading the official Communist news 
paper, L’Unita. 

There are dozens of Communist judges 
in Italy, including one on the Court o 
Cassation, the highest court of the land. 
That would be as though a Commv- 
nist justice sat on the Supreme Court 0 
the United States. 

The Communist Party of Italy is the 
biggest outside Russia itself, with a mem 
bership of about 2 million. Together, # 

(Continued on page 40) 
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EFFECTIVE IMMEDIATELY: theres only one reason for not oo. a Dictaphone machin 


DICTAPHONE ME MASTER =) 


No other dictating machine ever built 
offers you all these advantages! 


1. Functionally designed for dictation. 

. Exclusive Dictabelt record. Un- 
matched clarity and easy use. 

- “See where you are’ visibility. 

. Automatic voice pilot. 

. “Natural dictation” Master-Mike— 
start-stop, automatic playback. 

. Two-speaker playback. 

- New positive correction system. 

. New one-hand, one-motion controls. 

- Automatic built-in features keep you 
dictating smoothly. 

. Magnesium-built, A.C. or A.C./D.C. 
for practical portability. 


DICTAPHONE | 


makers of the TIME-MASTER | 
the #1 dictating machine 


A personal message to every busy man who wants 
to get the best out of himself 


* If communication has no part in 


your job, you don’t need any dic- 
tating machine. 

BUT if it’s vital for you to get 
across the very best that’s in your 
mind, nothing can help you quite so 
much as the new Dictaphone TIME- 
MASTER “5,”” 


This latest, lightest, finest model of 
the revolutionary TIME-MASTER is a 
superb piece of office equipment. But 
far more important, the “5” actually 


helps you to think better, communicate 
better, get more done. 


You can double your capacity for 
handling routine with the TIME. 
MASTER. And that’s just the beginning 
of your partnership. 


Perhaps more than you realize, 
men are measured by what they com- 
municate. Success depends on effec- 
tive communication. Your 
success. Try the TIME- 

MASTER “5” in your office. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, Dept. E113 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like: 


( My free copy of descriptive folder, “Success.” 
([] A TIME-MASTER demonstration with no obligation, 


Name 








Street. 








CLIP THE COUPON NOW! 


City & Zone 








ep EEO ICED ch EET tee atten 


If You Want 


oo LIKE 


RED STAR 


YEAST 


With a mass product, 
you buy mass markets. 
Mid-America is one — 
a mass market, dominated 
by farmers. You can’t sell 
Mid-America without farm 
families, nor the magazine 
that concentrates on them 
alone! 


Capper’ 


armer 
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and the Socialist Party—which follows 
the Communist line—got 35.3 per cent of 
the votes cast in the last general election. 

In Italy, the Communist Party is not an 
exclusive club as it has become in many 
countries where Communists are already 
entrenched in power. It costs less than 


the equivalent of 10 American cents . 


to become a member, and the party is 
driving constantly to increase its mem- 
bership. 

The militant core of the party consists 
of about 200,000 Communists who study, 
plan and organize for the party every 
day of the year. 

There are party schools at every level. 
The local “cell” schools are really no 
more than propaganda classes, where the 
average man is taught simple Communist 
doctrine. Selected students go on to high- 
er regional classes to get more advanced 
training in Communist methods. Then 
there are national schools for Commu- 
nists in Milan, Rome and Bologna—and 
a special Communist college for Roman 
party leaders in the quiet of the Alban 
Hills, just outside Rome. 

From its upper classes, the party grad- 
uates an average of 3,000 well-trained 
agents each year—men who can or- 
ganize strikes, riots, sabotage and prop- 
aganda. 

The party’s personnel files are probably 
more complete than those of the U. S. 
Army. A record is kept of every member 
of a cell—his status as a veteran, his 
position in Communist organizations, his 
labor union, his membership in athletic, 
professional or cultural groups. Reports 
on this information go regularly from 
the cell to higher headquarters. 

A major Communist goal in these lo- 
cal cells is to penetrate the everyday 


lives of the people. Communist leader 
Palmiro Togliatti years ago urged Com- 
munists to establish themselves “in the 
homes, in the markets, wherever the life 
of most of the people goes on in its most 
elementary forms.” 

As a result, there are all kinds of Com. 
munist-run organizations to reach every 
group of Italians. 

Veterans join the Communist-con. 
trolled National Association of Italian 
Partisans, whose 300,000 members 
would give the Communists real military 
strength in case of revolution. Youths get 
early training in Communist doctrine by 
joining the Communist Youth Federa. 
tion, which has 455,000 members. The 
Union of Italian Women, with a million 
or more members, plays an important 
part in Communist-inspired “peace rallies’ 
that attack U.S. and the Government, 

The party spends heavily on propa 
ganda—more than all the other parties 
and the Government put together. One 
U.S. diplomatic official estimates that 
the Communists are spending more on 
their propaganda than the United States 
is spending for similar purposes in all of 
Western Europe. 

The official party newspaper is pub 
lished in four large cities. Its 34 provin- 
cial editions have a total circulation of 
nearly half a million, and as a result it is 
the only politically-owned newspaper in 
Italy that can pay its own way. And there 
are 12 other pro-Communist newspapers 
and 104 pro-Communist magazines. 

Party funds come from many sources. 
How much comes from the Soviet Un- 
ion, no one knows. The Communists, 
however, get a “cut” on the profits of 
several Communist-front firms that con- 

(Continued on page 42) 


; —United Press 


ROMAN DEMONSTRATORS ARM WITH STONES 
Elsewhere, weapons are cached 
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WITH UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. 


MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A : 





_ Wherever Unplasticized P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A has been prop- 
. erly used, it has made corrosion a memory. In industrial applications, it 
outperforms customary metals—yet it costs less to install and to handle. 








oe Unplasticized P.V.C. is light, rigid, extremely versatile—can be welded, 
ideal for Fume Ducts, Tank Liners, Sim- sawed, sheared, stamped, milled, planed, drilled, embossed, rolled and | 


tions — Unplasticized P.V.C. >d— venti woodworkin talworki i t. 
MU Eron 402 4 bighiy resistant cemented—on conventional dworking or metalworking equipmen 


0 re, acids, oxygen, sunlight, agin s > : 
ater alg <elire gaggaaati Whatever your business or your problem, you’re most likely to find your 
ey ge eee answer to corrosion in an Unplasticized P.V.C. installation. Proper use of 
this material of course, is necessary for maximum results. For details of 


interest to you, call or write: 





‘Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. N-9 j 
* POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Division of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 





i ee 
Pipe — Extruded from Unplas- 
P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A is 
PORT to all types of corrosion. It is ex- 
weight in comparison to metal : 
*, and less expensive to handle. »® NOTE: Firestone supplies the resin only, does not manufacture the end product, ( 











When you 
think of 


money at work 


ety 
PEOPLES 
FIRST 


Consumer credit plans are adding 
to the present popularity of the 
home sewing machine. About 75% 
of the two million units sold in 
1952 were purchased with time 
payments. In this way, American 
women can dress themselves and 
their families—inexpensively—in 
the latest trends. 

Many Pittsburghers, too, find 
consumer financing at Peoples 
First National a good way to get 
sewing machines and other 
modern conveniences. Last year, 
Peoples Time Plan loans helped 
56,465 people buy them. 

Sewing machine manufacturers 
—and many other groups—bene- 
fit when we put money to work. 
We invite you, too, to take ad- 
vantage of our 90 years of experi- 
ence . . . our complete banking 
facilities. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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duct trade with countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. Most of the rest of the 
party's tunds come from individual con- 
tributions, some of which are heavy. In- 
dustrialists donate big sums as “insur- 
ance” in case the Communists should 
ever come into power. 

There is no doubt that the Communists 
have a secret military apparatus, al- 
though its extent is not known. Com- 
munists formed the most closely or- 
ganized guerrilla movement during the 
war, and picked up an enormous supply 
of arms and ammunition that they hid 
away in caches throughout the country 
for future use. 

Since the end of the war, hardly a 
week goes by without one of these 
caches’ being found—generally in an in- 
dustrial area where the sabotage poten- 
tial is greatest. Up to the end of last 


ee, 


Communist ministers held office in th 
Cabinet until May, 1947. Before theg 
ousting, they had plenty of chances t 
place their agents in the Government 
Since then, known Communists have bee, 
removed from policy-making posts—hy 
there has been no thorough house clear. 
ing of Communist-appointed officials, 

Communist agents are a force to be 
reckoned with in the Army as well. Re. 
cently an Italian newspaper reported 
that more than 50 per cent of the candi 
dates at a paratroopers’ training sched 
were Communists. The Army did no 
reply publicly to this charge, but one 
official said privately that the percentage 
“wasn’t quite that high.” : 

Communism also has most of the Ital. 
ian workingmen in its grip. Its Labo 
Confederation controls all kev industries 
transportation, communications and dock 


—Biack Star 


COMMUNIST HEADQUARTERS IN ROME 
. . . money comes from many sources 


year, millions of items had been uncov- 
ered by police, including 173 artillery 
pieces and 719 mortars. What has been 
found could equip at least six guerrilla 
divisions, and the amount of equipment 
still hidden is believed to be formidable. 

The secret Communist military appa- 
ratus poses a real threat in case of war. A 
sample of its strength was seen in 1948 
following an attempt on the life of Tog- 
liatti. Armed Communist rioters cut com- 
munications, occupied factories, com- 
pletely isolated several cities and even 
disarmed police cars. That was con- 
sidered a poorly organized uprising— 
nothing like the full-scale insurrection 
that Government leaders fear if Italy gets 
into a war on the side of the U.S. 

American officials here are convinced 
that Communist infiltration is strong 
within the Government. 


workers. Not all of the Confederations 
members are Communist—but even the 
non-Communist worker stays in because 
it is the only labor organization in Italy 
with unquestioned bargaining power. I 
he got out, he might be black-listed by 
the Communists who control the hiring 
in his particular industry. 

There is no attempt by the Gover 
ment, or even private industry, to dis 
lodge the Communist unions from thei 
supremacy and build up non-Communis 
unions. In fact, the director of the Fist 
automotive plant, the largest factory i 
Italy, has openly stated that if he were® 
worker he would join the Communis 
Labor Confederation. 

This attitude toward Communist o 
gans of power is typical of the countly 
as a whole. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Plain Talk about an Important Subject... 


Automatic 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL ; San Fiver? : ETE, 
Ww MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING 











YOUR BUILDING 


There are many compelling reasons why the automatic temperature control in your building should be a 
Johnson System. Most important, of course, is the fact that your Johnson Control System will be made, 
planned and installed by Johnson to meet the specific needs of your building and its heating, ventilating or 
air conditioning equipment. 


LARGE OR SMALL 


This undivided interest in and responsibility for the entire sequence of manufacturing, planning and install- 
ing is essential to insure the most efficient automatic temperature control for your building. It explains why 
no packaged apparatus, pretending to meet the varied requirements of today’s engineered heating, cooling, 


ventilating and air conditioning installations can hope to approach the satisfaction and economy achieved 
by a Johnson “‘Planned-for-the-Purpose”’ System. 


RATES THE BEST 


Johnson brings to each job more than 65 years of experience in solving every conceivable kind of temper- 
ature control problem . . . in all types of business, industrial and public buildings, large and small, old and 
new. You pay for the best. Be sure you get the best! Remember, any problem of temperature, humidity or 
air conditioning control is best solved by Johnson, the only nationwide organization devoted exclusively to 
manufacturing, planning and installing automatic temperature control systems. 





Let an experienced engineer from a 
nearby Johnson Branch Office prove to 
you the advantages of Johnson Con- 
trol for your building. Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Direct 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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No Western sales, 


—no job, eh? 


“Well, here's the sad story! We had 


o ‘better mouse trap’ and a topnotch sales 


organization — but no plant in 
the rich Western market. So now I'm 
an ex-salesmanager!” 


A branch plant in Santa Clara 
County, California, can solve 
problems like this. In fact, most 
far-sighted businessmen know the 
solution to prohibitive freight 
rate differentials. They locate at 
the population and distribution 
center of their market. In the fast 
growing Western market, this 
means establishing a plant in 
Santa Clara County, at the South- 
ern tip of San Francisco Bay. 

This decentralized community 
provides industrial sites with plen- 
ty of elbow-room for future ex- 
pansion. An all-year mild climate, 
plus cooperative labor, raises 
production efficiency to the max- 
imum. But this is only part of 
the story. 

The Ford Motor Company re- 
cently chose Santa Clara County 
for their $100,000,000 Western 
Headquarters. More and more 
leading industries like Ford are 
choosing this area in preference 
to all others. It will pay you to 
investigate! 


WRITE TODAY! 

A copy of this 

free booklet on trans- 
portation rates and 
facilities will be mailed 


Dept. 6, San Jose 14, California 


SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY 
Calihan 


Decentralized ...Yes! Isolated...No! 
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No Italian Government since the war 
has felt it politically safe to try to clamp 
down openly on Communist subversion 
or weed out Communists from the Gov- 
ernment. Any move in this direction 
brings cries of “discrimination”—not only 
from the Communists but from non- 
Communists. : 

Italy’s present Premier, Giuseppe 
Pella, has promised that “there will be 
no discrimination for political beliefs”— 
a phrase generally taken to mean that 
Communists in the Government will not 
be fired for their party affiliations. 

There are several Government bills of 
long standing designed to control Com- 
munist subversion—but they have little 
chance of getting through Parliament. 

Thus the Government has no legal 
authority now to act against political 
strikes called by the Communists in 
essential industries. Communist schools 
go on turning out agents trained to lead 
a revolution when it comes. There is no 
restraint on Communist leaders who 
travel to Moscow and elsewhere behind 
the Iron Curtain to get at first hand their 
latest directives for making trouble. 

You seldom see any real indignation 
in the Italian press about the Commu- 
nists’ anti-Government activity. Discov- 
ery of an arms cache gets a couple of 
paragraphs, Communist training schools 
are almost never mentioned. When sev- 
eral Italians were arrested for channel- 
ing defense secrets to Russia, the news 
created very little stir. 

Anti-Communist propaganda by the 
Government is weak. No concerted at- 
tempt has been made to discredit Togli- 
atti. In France, the desertion of Maurice 
Thorez from the French Army in 1939 
and his flight to Moscow received wide 


oe 


publicity. But no one here recalls that 
any propaganda use ever was made of a 
statement by Togliatti in 1930 after he 
became a Russian citizen: 

“As an Italian I feel like a miserable 
mandolin player and nothing more. As 
a Soviet citizen, I feel I’m worth 10.000 
times what the best Italian citizen js,” 

Communist propaganda, on the other 
hand, is continuous and clever. Even re- 
forms made by the. Government are 
turned to its advantage. Communists tel] 
the farmers that the Government would 
not have started land reform without 
Communist prodding. As a result, the 
party is stronger than ever in the poverty. f 
stricken South, where most of the land 
reform is taking place. 

One reason for the general indiffer. 
ence to Communist growth is that many 
non-Communists are not convinced that 
the Italian Communists are a_revolv- 
tionary party. 

Respectability in the eyes of the public 
is a primary objective of the party. Its 
official platform is to abide by the 
constitution, support parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and, if possible, to join the Gov- 
ernment through peaceful means to cany 
out “reforms.” 

To the average non-Communist, the 
Communist Party seems too much like 
any other party to be considered espe- 
cially dangerous. You like Communism 
or you don’t—but it is not worth getting 
excited about. 

Communists are confident of taking 
over Italy by peaceful means—giving 
Russia its first beachhead in Westen 
Europe. If there is a war, they can give 
Russia a strong fifth column within Italy. 
But the man in the street isn’t worried 
about it. 


—United Press 


ITALIAN PREMIER GIUSEPPE PELLA 
** . . no discrimination for political beliefs” 
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“See? ‘Scotchlite’ Reflective Sheeting gives 
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COMPANY 
CARS 
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‘‘“Here’s the ideal emblem material! New 
smooth surface is fully reflective . . . color- 
fast . .. won’t crack. Lasts for years in 
any climate. Easy to apply, it sticks at 
a touch, requires no special activator.” 


GASOLINE ss . 


of “Scotchlite’’ Sheeting. 





Send today. No obligation, of course. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
Dept. U-11, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Company 
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Sto F CH LITE Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn.— 


BRAND 


At 20 also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tapes, 
i“ #» “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, *‘Underseal” Rubberized 
“ Coating, ‘‘Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, 
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Still containing the original charge of Alcoa Activated Alumina, 
this Lectrodryer unit has been drying annealing furnace gas to 
dew points below minus 90° F for more than 19 years. 


ALCOA Activated Alumina 
sets a record! 


ma 19 years of continuous performance for U.S. Steel 


In the manufacture of silicon steel products 
at Vandergrift, Pa., United States Steel 
Corporation uses great care in the control 
of annealing-furnace atmosphere. The ab- 
sence of moisture in the gas is as important 
as its composition. A reliable drying agent 
is essential. Therefore, ALCOA Activated* 
Alumina was selected as drying agent 19 
years ago—and the original charge is still 
in use, drying 15,000 cu ft of gas per hour, 
on a 12-hour cycle, day in and day out. 
That’s a real performance record in any- 
body’s language. 

ALcoA Activated Alumina is the ‘old 
reliable’ among drying agents, widely 
used throughout industry to dry 
liquids and gases to Jower dew points 


than any other commercial adsorbent. It 
is commercially pure . highly inert 

. resists thermal and mechanical shock, 
crushing and abrasion. Now the new H-151 
gel type Activated Alumina provides all 
of these qualities plus even Jonger life... 
higher capacity .. . greater physical stability. 

Investigate ALCOA Activated Aluminas 
today. They offer remarkable properties— 
and savings—to desiccant users. Write to 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEM- 
ICALS Division, 701-L Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, —_ nnsylvania. 








*Registered Trademark, Aluminum Co. of America 


Chemicals 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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What's Sport? What's Business? 


Top Judges Decide to Let Baseball Alone 


How ‘“‘free”’ 
sports, after all? 

A Supreme Court decision said 
that baseball is not subject to 
federal antitrust laws. That 
seemed to give baseball and. 
probably other sports complete, 
and special, immunity. 

Now there’s a new ruling, 
however, from a lower court. It 
says football TV broadcasts can 
be regulated. Sports may have 
federal troubles yet. 


are organized 


Baseball, the highest judges say, is 
a sport that is different from ordinary 
business and so is immune from fed- 
eral restraints under the antitrust 
laws. 

With this Supreme Court decree, just 
handed down, baseball clubs are free 
to go on buying and selling plavers. 
That is definite, since the Court ruled on 
a specific case involving players’ con- 
tracts. But, apparently, it’s still an open 
question as to whether baseball clubs 
can do as they like in all their opera- 
tions. 

Especially moot, or once again open 
to question, are the arrangements that 
baseball clubs can make for their radio 
and television broadcasts. 

It is through these broadcasts that 
most people get their big-league base- 
ball now. The broadcasts are of increas- 
ing financial importance to baseball, too. 
Sale of broadcast rights brings in 3 to 4 
million dollars a year for the major 
leagues, about 10 per cent of their 
revenues. 

New scare. A U.S. District Court in 
Philadelphia resurrected the bogey of 
some federal regulation for sports. The 
judge of the Philadelphia court held 
that the National Football League was 
Violating antitrust laws with contracts 
that restrain sale of certain rights to 
broadcast football on television. 

Trial of a similar suit, against the 
Promoters of professional boxing, is due 
to start in New York City in January. 
College football is on notice that a suit 
against the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association may come along. And the 
Justice Department has, for some time, 


NOVEMBER 20, 1953 
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been looking into baseball’s broadcast- 
ing practices. 

In the past, the Government has often 
applied strict regulations to other enter- 
tainment industries that compete with 
sports, and the Supreme Court has 
backed it up. 

Movie producers, thus, were forced 
to divest themselves of theaters, in anti- 
trust actions. Radio networks were split 
up on orders of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

Sports, however, seemed to be quali- 
fying for hands-off treatment. Baseball 
was the testing ground. 

The first big test came in 1922. Then, 
the Supreme Court unanimously held: 
“The business is giving exhibitions of 
baseball, which are purely State affairs 
. . . the exhibition, although made for 
money, would not be called trade or 
commerce in the commonly accepted 
use of those words.” 

After that, until recent years, base- 
ball authorities avoided court tests. 
Finally, however, three baseball cases 
reached the Supreme Court. Its finding, 
announced last week, was that the 1922 
decision still stands for baseball, “so far 
as that decision determines that Con- 
gress had no intention of including the 
business of baseball within the scope of 
the federal antitrust laws.” 

Sports authorities hailed the decision. 
They figured it would end, perhaps for 


good, any question about the legal status 
of professional sports. But the federal 
judge at Philadelphia disappointed them. 
He said that no question of the sale of 
radio-TV rights to sports events was in- 
volved in the cases decided by the Su- 
preme Court. 

So another Supreme Court decision, 
on the important broadcasting aspects of 
the sports business, may be necessary be- 
fore sports promoters know where they 
stand. 

What the Court ended, however, is 
all doubt about the legality of baseball’s 
player contracts. Through the “reserve 
clause,” a baseball player becomes the 
“property” of his club. 

His owners can sell him, hold him, 
promote him, demote him, transfer him 
to a distant city, work him hard or leave 
him “on the bench” indefinitely. If he 
rebels, he has to quit the game. 

Clubs sometimes sign up a youth at 
the age of 15 and control him for the next 
20 years. Some players are sold for 
$100,000 or more. But one pitcher was 
traded for a bird dog. 

That’s all right—it’s a baseball matter, 
not subject to any present law—the Su- 
preme Court ruled. But, in strictly busi- 
ness aspects, such as sale of broadcasting 
rights, some federal regulation may yet 
lie ahead for baseball and other sports. 
The Justice Department and the courts 
will call the next play on that matter. 
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In Washington: 


WHO OUTRANKS WHOM 


How to Seat Ambassadors, Officials, Judges, Generals 


EPUBLICANS in Washington—those in 

top-level jobs in Government—are 
getting an after-hours education in this 
city’s unique social life, starting this 
month. 

The question of who sits next to whom 
at a Washington dinner party, they are 
finding, ranks near the top in the affairs 
of state. Any hostess, official or other- 
wise, who deviates from “protocol” in 
social rating does so at the risk of per- 
sonal insult to some guest and widespread 
repercussions later on. 

A new social season, touched off by a 
Cabinet dinner at the White House on 
November 3, is expected to be the most 
lavish since the years before World War 
II. With a new Administration in Wash- 
ington, a whole new cast of characters is 
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on the scene, to be rated and given 
numbers. President Eisenhower compli- 
cated things a bit by giving Cabinet 
status to individuals with non-Cabinet 
status under law. 

So the new administrators are busy 
learning a new set of social rules. In 
Washington, where each guest at a so- 
cial function is likely to represent a Gov- 
ernment agency or a foreign state, social 
precedence becomes a burning question 
of prestige and the rules are ironclad. 

The rules of precedence in Washing- 
ton, moreover, are constantly shifting 
and are kept semisecret, which makes 
them even more puzzling to officials 
moving here for the first time. But they 
are so important to official social life 
that the State Department maintains a 
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Division of Protocol and a Chief of 
Protocol who rules on the order of prece. 
dence at all official affairs. 

The hitch is that this Government 
agency publishes no official list of the 
rules. So most social functions, except 
those at the White House, must be mn 
on strict observance of secondhand in. 
formation. By keeping a close eye on the 
latest table arrangements at the White 
House, however, you come up with the 
“order of precedence” listed on page 50, 
And woe betide the hostess in Washing. 
ton who fails to follow it. 

Top social functions during the sea- 
son, of course, are those at the White 
House—dinners for 90 to 100 guests each 
and receptions with much longer guest 
lists. In addition to the opening dinner 
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When the Eisenhowers entertain, protocol rules. Guests must be seated 
cording to an order of precedence that officially is secret. 

Diagram above shows how guests would be seated at a White House di 
if the Eisenhowers invited a representative group of “Very Important Pee 
The top ranks, according to protocol, are shown. _ 

The most important male guest sits on Mrs. Eisenhower’ s right; second most iit 
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for the Cabinet, there are five other 
“tate” dinners, one for the Supreme 
Court this week, two for the diplomatic 
corps on December 8 and 15, a Vice 
President’s dinner on January 19, and a 
Speaker’s dinner on February 16. There 
are four “state” receptions scheduled, 
too—a judicial reception on December 1, 
a departmental reception January 12, one 
for the armed forces February 2, and one 
for members of Congress on February 23. 

At White House dinners, invitations 
are considered to be “commands.” 
Dinner guests are expected to arrive 
promptly. They look over a plan of the 
dinner seating arrangements, then a 
junior aide escorts them to the East 
Room to meet their dinner partners. 
Finally, they line up according to rank 
for the walk into the White House 
dining room. 

Outside of the White House, the Same 
protocol dominates a massive amount of 
formal entertaining in Washington—innu- 
merable diplomatic affairs, social func- 
tions given by Administration wives, end- 
less private dinners—all of it involving 
an order of precedence in seating of- 
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ficials and foreign dignitaries. Private 
hostesses, unable to consult the State 
Department, have their own social arbi- 
ter who follows closely the official 
order of precedence. 

Complex and delicate questions are 
almost certain to arise this season, as they 
do every year, with a protocol squabble 
of some kind ensuing. For years, Wash- 
ington hostesses refrained, for instance, 
from inviting the Chief Justice of the 
United States and any foreign ambassa- 
dor to the same party, because of a raging 
controversy as to who held the higher 
rank. A couple of years ago, that question 
finally was resolved in favor of the Chief 
Justice. 

Rigid system. With hundreds of high 
Government officials and foreign diplo- 
mats in Washington attending social 
functions, the need for ground rules now 
is unquestioned. But the result is a sort 
of social caste system, with a stratified 
order that is hard to lick. 

It’s described by a veteran Washing- 
tonian, Alice. Roosevelt Longworth, in 
her book “Crowded Hours,” like this: 

“When one has a certain rank [she 
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was wife of the Speaker of the House for 
years], one can tell in advance which of 
half a dozen among the other guests one 
is bound to draw as a dinner companion. 
I recollect that after sitting beside the 
same ambassador at a dozen dinners in 
succession, I did not feel that I could 
stand another meal at his elbow and 
thought that he probably could not either. 
One of our friends was giving a dinner 
and happened to tell me where I was 
to be seated, and there were he and I 
together again. I struck. 

“I asked to be let come in after din- 
ner, or if I did come to dinner, might I 
not be put ‘out of rank’ just a little, or 
below the salt, if she only would. At 
first, after some argument, she reluctantly 
agreed to put me elsewhere, but when I 
got to the dinner, she said she had thought 
it over and discussed it with several peo- 
ple, and it really was impossible to do as I 
had asked, that I must sit were I belonged. 
People in Washington seem as hypno- 
tized by precedence as though they were 
hens with their beaks on a chalk line.” 

The rules for a typical top-level Wash- 
ington dinner this season actually go back 
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rant guest, to her left. Their wives sit on either side of the President. Third and 
th-ranking guests sit two seats away from the Eisenhowers. Others are seated 
ding to rank, with those ranking lowest seated nearest the ends of the table. 
Women are seated in accordance with the rank of their husbands, or, as in the 
inces of Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. Hobby, in accordance with rank assigned to 


m by protocol. 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
U.S. 


Richard M. Nixon, Vice President of 
the U.S. 


Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the U.S. 


Herbert C. Hoover and Harry S. Truman, 
former Presidents of the U.S. 


Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne, 
Ambassador of Norway, followed 
by all other Ambassadors of 
foreign powers 


Widows of former U.S. Presidents 


Joseph W. Martin, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. Represent- 
ative to the United Nations 


Povilas Zadeikis, Minister of Lithuania, 
and all other ministers of foreign 
powers 


Hugo L. Black, and other Associate 
Justices of Supreme Court 


George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury 


Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney General 


Arthur E. Summerfield, Postmaster 
General 


Douglas McKay, Secretary of Interior 
Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture 
Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce 
James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor 


Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare 

Arthur S. Flemming, Director of Defense 
Mobilization 

Harold E. Stassen, Director of Foreign 
Operations Administration 

Joseph M. Dodge, Director, Bureau of 
the Budget 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, and all other Governors of 
States 
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How Official Society 
Is Ranked in Washington 


® Senator Styles Bridges, President pro 
tem, and all other U.S. Senators 
® Sherman Adams, the Assistant to the 
President 
@ Alben W. Barkley, and other former 
Vice Presidents of the U.S. 
@® Sam Rayburn, and all other U.S. Rep- 
resentatives 
@ Walter Bedell Smith, Under Secretary 
of State 
&® Abdurrahman Ibn Abdussamed Abu- 
Taleb, Charge d'Affaires of 
Yemen, and all other charges 
d'affaires of foreign powers 


Roger M. Kyes, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, and all other under secre- 
taries and deputy secretaries of 
executive departments 


Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the 
Navy, and Secretaries of Army and 
Air Force 


Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairinan, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, followed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Douglas MacArthur, General of the 
Army, and all other five-star 
generals and admirals 

James C. Hagerty, Secretary to the 
President, other secretaries and 
counsel to the President 

Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary General 
of the United Nations 

Alberto Lieras, Secretary General, Pan 
American Union 

Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission 

Val Peterson, administrator, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration 

Harold M. Stephens, chief judge, U.S. 
Court of Appeals, and other Appeals: 
Court judges 

William McC. Martin, Jr., Chairman, 
Federal Reserve Board 
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Deputy under secretaries of the execu- 
tive departments 








as tar as the republic. George Washing- 
ton was no sooner established in the first 
presidential mansion on Cherry Street in 
New York City than he conferred with 
his closest friends and Cabinet members 
on the question of rules for entertaining 
and receiving company. Alexander Ham- 
ilton responded with a letter outlining 
his ideas on the subject, and it is this set 
of ideas that still serves as basis of the 
Washington social code. 

The Washingtons held only very for- 
mal receptions and “levees,” with a se- 
lect group of guests of acknowledged 
rank and position. No one attended ex- 
cept in full dress. During John Adams’s 
Administration, the same rules prevailed. 
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Thomas Jefferson turned things up- 
side down by abolishing precedence and 
entertaining crowds of people of every 
social rank. This led to complications 
and was particularly offensive to the 
foreign diplomats. At one time, for ex- 
ample, the British Ambassador nearly 
created an international incident when 
his wife was left to find a place for her- 
self at the White House dinner table. 

Formality returned to the White House 
after Mr. Jefferson’s tenure ended, and 
the rules of protocol gradually became 
codified. The only major exception after 
that was during the Administration of 
Andrew Jackson, when the White House 
became a real “democracy” and _ social 


® Assistant secretaries of the executive 
departments 


® John F. Simmons, Chief of Protocol 


® Under secretaries of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force 


Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps 


Four-star generals and admirals 


Assistant secretaries of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force 


Three-star generals and admirals 
Chairman, American National Red Cross 
Director, International Monetary Fund 


President, International Bank for 
Reconstruction & Development 


U.S. Amb d 
Archbishops and bishops 





s and Ministers 


Former U.S. Ambassadors and Ministers 


Allen W. Dulles, Director of Central 
Intelligence 


Commissioners, District of Columbia 
President, Export-Import Bank 
Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of the U.S, 


Deputy assistant secretaries of the 
executive departments 


Deputy Chief of Protocol 
Special assistants to the President 


Directors of offices of executive 
departments 


Administrative assistants to the 
President 


Counselors of foreign powers 
Consuls general of foreign powers 
Two-star generals and admirals 


Vice presidents, Export-Import Bank 
and Monetary Fund 


Assistant chiefs of protocol 
The Secretary of the Senate 
One-star generals and admirals 
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incidents were created on all sides, some 
of them serious. 

It is against this background that the 
social education of Republican. officials 
now is being carried out. There are 
dozens of official dinners, receptions and 
teas on the schedule, “musts” for at least 
some officials in each case. In addition, 
hundreds of unofficial parties, dinners, 
even “musical parties” are scheduled by 
Washington hostesses, all © anxious t 
have as many high officials attend 3 
possible. For administrators who leam 
the ropes and can stand the pace, 
Washington social life thus promises 
to be an eye opener in the months 
ahead. 
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U.S. Army pnoww 
AMAZING STRENGTH, TOUGHNESS 
of nylon is shown in new Army body 
“armor” used in Korea that reduced 
torso wounds by 60 to 70%. Twelve layers 
of flexible, spot-laminated nylon duck 
give protection that’s superior, weight 
for weight, to steel. 


STRONG, ACID-RESISTANT filter bags of 
“Orlon” acrylic fiber filter hot gases 
passing from a foundry cupola through 

this automatic dust control system. 

Bags withstand constant shaking, 
corrosive gases, 275°F. heat. 


HIGH-STRENGTH, QUICK-DRYING “Dacron” makes 
possible continuous operation of these grieges used to 
blot up excess dye in cloth printing. ““Dacron” grieges 
last up to 10 times longer . .. promise important annual 
savings. Nylon also is excellent for this purpose. 


bers are improving products 


- ee AND MAY WELL DO IT FOR YOU 


Strength that makes possible improved products . . . increased efficiency ... 
lower costs . . . comes from Du Pont’s man-made fibers. These versatile raw 
materials offer you a range of properties never before available in fibers. They 
can perhaps answer a production problem for you .. . help you make your 
product better, just as they’ve done in the examples shown here. 

Each of Du Pont’s man-made fibers—nylon, acetate, ‘Cordura’, ““Orlon”: 
and “Dacron’’—has its own unique combination of properties. Each is uni- 
form as only a fiber made by man can be. It will pay you to investigate them 
in terms of your own needs. 

Write for full information, describing the uses you have in mind. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 2520-N, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





STRONG, STRETCH-FREE “Cordura” 
makes possible this lighter, long-lift con- 
vevor belt that troughs better, virtually 
eliminates take-ups. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Watch “Cavalcade of America”’ on television. 


FIBERS TO 
. FIT INDUSTRY’S 
% 4EEDS 


NYLON 


High strength wet and dry; 
elastic, shock- resistant, high 
flexibility. Resists deteriora- 
tion from oils, alkalies. Tough, 
durable, lightweight. High 
abrasion resistance. : 


CORDURA* 


high tenacity rayon 


High strength with low cost, 
low bulk; high resistance to 
stretch; resistance to heat. 
This high tenacity rayon has 
toughness, good durability 
and flexibility. 


ORLON* 


acrylic fiber 


Dimensionally stable; strong 
wet and dry; low moisture 
absorption; resistant to sun- 
light, mildew and weather 
exposure. High resistance to 
acids and other solvents. 


DACRON* 
polyester fiber 


High strength wet ond dry; 
outstanding heat resistance; 
good chemical resistance; 
stretch resistance; good elec- | 
trical insulating properties. 
Withstands abrasion, flexing. | 
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itivaaiaey Spy Charges 


Back of Brownell’s Attack: | 
A Lesson Learned in ‘48? | 


Opponents claim Attorney General Brownell 
has started on a political offensive, in his attack 
on the Truman Administration's handling of Com- 
munists. He has stacks of ammunition. 


ERBERT BROWNELL, JR., is trying out 
H a lesson he learned the hard way. 
The lesson is that there is no substitute 
for aggressiveness in public affairs. His 
critics among the Democrats claim he 
just began a political attack. He insists 
he was merely doing his duty in calling 
attention to laxity in a preceding Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Brownell today is Attorney Gen- 
eral in the first Republican Administra- 
tion that has held power in Washington 
in more than 20 years. A little more 
than five years ago, today’s Attorney 
General was running the campaign of 
Republican Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
for President. Mr. Brownell ran a soft 
campaign, attacking nobody. Governor 
Dewey’s opponent, Harry S. Truman, at- 
tacked in every speech. Mr. Dewey coast- 
ed and lost. Mr. Truman attacked and 
won. 

Four years later when Mr. Brownell 
became part of a Republican Administra- 
tion it was headed not by Mr. Dewey, 
but by Dwight Eisenhower. 

Mr. Brownell, it is charged now, re- 
membered his lesson. In office, his op- 
ponents say, he set about laying the 
groundwork for attack against the party 
that had so long held office. When his 
ammunition was piled high, it is claimed, 
he triggered the first barrage. The blast 
exploded November 6 with a charge that 
Harry Truman, while President, had pro- 
moted a known “spy’—Harry Dexter 
White. 

Political sparks began to fly. Whatever 
the purpose, leaders of both political 
parties jumped into the fray. Many Re- 
publicans were confident it would re- 
dound to their advantage politically. One 
reason for that feeling was the knowledge 
that Mr. Brownell controls a mine that 
could yield a mother lode of political 
gold. 
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The Attorney General is the chief law- 
enforcement official of the nation. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is part of 
his Department, and he has access to the 
FBI’s vast files. He has the records of 
cases involving tax-law enforcement, 
antitrust suits, spying and subversive 
activity. He can dig into cases that were 
never tried, and look for evidences of 
political pressures and favoritism. 

In 20 years of rule by one political 
party, the closets of Government tend to 
become crowded with political skeletons. 
Mr. Brownell is busy uncovering some 
of those skeletons. 

The charges in the White case are just 
the first. There are to be more, in other 
fields involving developments of the past. 

It is Mr. Brownell’s intention to keep 
up his offensive against Communist in- 
filtration. At the same time, his colleagues 
believe he will keep his party from coast- 
ing into disfavor by reminding voters of 
grievances that they developed toward 
the end of the period of Democratic rule. 
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AMMUNITION 
From the files . . . White’s words 
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Political trends in 1953—according to 
his critics—convinced the Attorney Gen- 
eral more than ever that Republicans 
need a strong line of fire if they expect 
to hold on to power in the future. Elec- 
tions were being lost. Farm voters seemed 
restive. On many fronts, Republicans 
were forced to turn defensive. 

But when Mr. Brownell flung his 
bombshell, his Republican associates ac- 
tive in politics were happy—their spirits 
rose immediately. 

The man in the Cabinet who is lead- 
ing the fight against Communists in Gov- 
ernment is the son of a professor who 
taught at the University of Nebraska. 
Brownell is a native Middle Westerner, 
born in the small-town atmosphere of 
Peru, Neb., and educated at Lincoln- 
the capital and center of State politics. 

Political patterns to be followed by 
the future Republican leader became 
clear at the university. He was an active 
politician, but held to behind-scenes plan- 
ning jobs. 

A scholarship at Yale Law School 
tipped the scale. He would be a lawyer. 
He was a brilliant student, edited the 
Yale Law Review and was graduated 
cum laude. The law firm headed by 
Elihu Root, a Republican politician who 
had been Theodore Roosevelt’s Secretary 
of State, invited him to join them in New 
York. 

Long association between Mr. Brown- 
ell and Mr. Dewey began quickly. Both | 
were Midwestern boys from small towns 
seeking careers in the big city, and both 
entered politics. Side by side they came 
up the ladder, from door-knocking <is- 
trict workers to national figures. 

Tammany Hall’s exposed corruptio! 
opened the door for Mr. Brownell and 
he captured a New York legislative seat 
to represent Tammany’s home bailiwick 

(Continued on page 54) 
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you 
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BYERS 
WROUGHT 
IRON 
PIPE 


WRITE DEPT. K FOR BOOKLET 
“THE ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON” 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











Personalized 
Titleists... 


ONE DOZ. 
IN HANDSOME GIFT CASE 
eee ONLY $13.10 


(shipping charges included) 


The choi of champ Pree: 
ball that won the biggest tournaments 
in the land in '53!... what better gift 
for every golfer on your list? Wonder- 
ful present for customers! 


Order at your pro shop... or if it is 
closed, direct from us. If you do this, be 
sure to include the name of your club 
or course, so we can credit the profit 
to the Pro. 


Owner’s name on each bali! .. . no 
charge! Just print legibly the name 
(not more than 18 letters and spaces) 
to be stamped on balis. Send check or 
money order, $13.10, to Dept. USN-11, 
Acushnet Process Sales Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 
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The Man, The News 





... Brownell gave Republican structure a major overhaul 


in 1932. But law practice called. After 
two years with Root’s firm, Mr. Brownell 
joined Lord, Day & Lord, was a partner 
from 1932 until his selection as Attorney 


General. He left the legislature in 1937. 


to devote more time to law—but he was 
far from quitting politics. 

Unusual skill as a political manager 
soon emerged in Mr. Brownell. He man- 
aged Mr. Dewey into the Governorship 
in 1942 and began to earn a reputation as 
the “Jim Farley of the Republican Party.” 

After Mr. Dewey's election in New 
York, Mr. Brownell organized the State 
Republican machine into a continuing, 
cohesive body that has held control of 
the Legislature ever since 1942. As Re- 
publican National Chairman from 1944 to 
1946, he reshaped the national party 


MR. BROWNELL TALKS TO REPORTERS 
To be opened: a closet full of political skeletons 


from precinct to headquarters. He drew 
Republican Congressmen into a continu- 
ing party operation, and hired top-notch 
men for promotion work. The first result 
was election of a Republican Congress in 
1946; an eventual result was Republican 
return to national power in 1952. 

He kept political friendships after the 
party disaster of five years ago because 
enmity is hard to create or maintain 
against Herbert Brownell, Jr. He knows 
people, allows for their weaknesses, cul- 
tivates politicians as friends, not just as 
chessmen for the moment. 

Physically, Mr. Brownell’s slender 
body and soft-spoken manner suggest a 
frailty that is not borne out by the energy 
he puts into a job. His penetrating and 
methodical brain reshaped the Republi- 
can Party, now is attacking the problems 
that confront a “new broom” Administra- 
tion. 

A new organization was the first thing 
he set up in the Justice Department, re- 
taining FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover, whose 


investigations often annoyed Democratic 
Attorneys General. 

Out went custom of permitting Goy. 
ernment attorneys to take on private 
practice. Out went hordes of Government 
lawyers, replaced by a new crew. As 
Deputy Attorney General, Mr. Brown. 
ell chose William P. Rogers, a man ey. 
perienced in racket prosecution and jn 
congressional probes of Government 
corruption. 

Then the stage was set. Attorney Gen. 
eral Brownell was ready to begin mining 
the veins of the old files. 

Lawyers who worked for the Gover. 
ment and then switched sides—taking 
fees from private clients in the same 
cases the lawyers had worked on for the 
Government—are being investigated bya 


~Harris & Ewing 


federal grand jury. Some such cases are 
described by Brownell as “shocking.” 

Communism is being attacked on sev 
eral fronts. 

The National Lawyers Guild has beea 
served with notice that the Attorney 
General will list it as subversive unles 
it can disprove Mr. Brownell’s charge that 
it is becoming more and more the “legil 
mouthpiece” of Communists. 

The legal shelter of suspected Com 
munists—their right under the Consté 
tution to refuse to talk about Communist 
associations—is to be attacked. Mb 
Brownell has a new plan for legislation 
giving him the right to waive prosecution 
of a Communist in exchange for test 
mony. 

Great power resides in the Department 
of Justice. In many ways it is the most 
powerful Department in Government 
Attack now has begun—and a lot m 
will be heard from Herbert Brownell, Jt 
a country boy who learned his polities 
the hard way. 
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Indispensable * High Speed + Efficient * Saving of Man Hours 


Thats what these famous fimms say about 


“Bumrouql Seusimatio 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


At Douglas Aircraft Company the Burroughs Sensimatic 
has been of considerable assistance in giving both 
customers and the accounts receivable section of our 
Welfare Division complete duplicate records of accounts 
with only one posting operation. This has resulted in 
improved customer relations and a saving of man hours. 


A 
rove 


sae Oh 


Grove Laboratories, Inc., after 
considerable research adopted 
Burroughs Sensimatics because 
of their speed, economy, and 
efficient operation and now uses 
them on payroll, accounts receiv- 
able, age analysis, maturity 
scheduling and factory and cost 
ledger operations. 


Burroughs 








In the Credit Union office of Southwestern Greyhound 
Lines the accounts of more than 1,500 employees must be 
accurately and rapidly tabulated. For the past three years, 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines have proved 
themselves indispensable in handling this work. 


The high speed and excellent design of the Burroughs 
Sensimatic accounting machine has resulted in an appre- 
ciable reduction in posting time on accounts receivable 
application at the Hammermill Paper Company, world’s 
largest manufacturers of woldmaied bond papers. 


More and more American businesses have felt the 
growing need for faster, more efficient accounting. 
Everywhere, leading companies have been turning 
to the Burroughs Sensimatic for these results . . 

have found the Sensimatic provides greater oper- 
ating ease and unmatched versatility in handling 
accounting work. Your firm, too, can meet today’s 
urgent need for better accounting records at a 
lower cost with a Burroughs Sensimatic. Call the 
Burroughs branch office near you, listed in the 
yellow pages of your telephone book, and get all 
the facts. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 











RATON she proudect mame in HOTELS 


IN THE U. S. A IN CANADA 
TREAL— Sheraton-Mt. Royal NIAGARA FALLS—Sheraton- 
The Laurentien HAMILTON—Royal Connaught 
ONTO—King Edward WINDSOR—Prince Edward 








Stee 
Where no one sleeps 
below Floor 13 


When furniture magnates, wheat 
kings, and other tycoons visit hus- 
tling Chicago, they yearn for a letup 
at sundown. That’s why they so often 
choose the mosque-topped Chicago 
Sheraton. For here guests see all, 
hear nothing, sleep blissfully — 
because there isn’t a single bedroom 
below the thirteenth floor. 


Many make the Sheraton Hotel 
their regular Chicago address. Andit’s 
a good one. Once an exclusive club, 
it towers forty-two stories above one 
of the world’s most gilded shopping 
streets—Chicago’s Magnificent Mile. 
From its elm-burl-paneled lobby 
(imported from the Carpathians) to 
its lofty observation tower, it’s wise 
in the ways of relaxing.. 


Like all Sheraton Hotels (the Park 
Sheraton in New York, the Sheraton- 
Cadillac in Detroit—all 25 of them), 
Chicago’s Sheraton Hotel is conven- 

- ient. The Tribune Tower and the 

' Wrigley Building are just next door. 
And dinner (or lunch or breakfast) at 

| the open-hearth Camelot Grille (or 

the Sheraton Lounge) is a memorable 

_ experience that our guests share hap- 
pily with native Chicagoans. 


Visit the family 


The Chicago Sheraton is typical of 
the Sheratons that are at your serv- 
ice in 21 cities. Each is distinctively 
different from any other hotel in the 
world—yet all are alike in service, in 
modernity. Reservations for Sheraton 
are made by simply phoning your 
_ wearest Sheraton. Why not “go 
_ Sheraton”—next time you travel ? 
Free Reservations by Sheraton Teletype Service. 
Just call your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 


: SHERATON 


Proudest name in 


HOTELS 
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=We’ve Been Asked:= 


ABOUT FREE 
MEDICAL CARE 











® Many veterans now must tell 
about their finances to get 
into VA hospitals. 


@ New rules follow complaints 
about free medical care. 


@ Rules are unchanged for men 
with service disabilities. 


What's the meaning of the new rules 
for veterans’ hospitals? What must 
a veteran do now to get free 
medical care? 
A veteran without a service-connected 
disability must list his assets to back up 
a statement that he cannot afford to pay 
for medical attention. Heretofore, all he 
had to do was to sign a statement that he 
was unable to pay. If a bed was available 
and if he really needed hospitalization, 
the Veterans’ Administration was re- 
quired to admit him. 


Will this make it harder for a veteran 
to get into a VA hospital? 

Not necessarily. VA says the new financial 
statement must not be used to deny 
hospital care to veterans who otherwise 
are eligible for admission. But the fi- 
nancial statement, with a listing of assets, 
is expected to keep some veterans who 
really can afford to pay from saying, 
under oath, that they are unable to pay 
for medical treatment. Such a false oath 
can get a veteran into trouble. 


What is the penalty for a false state- 
ment? 
The most serious thing that can happen 
is for the Veterans’ Administration to turn 
over to the Justice Department a case 
where a false statement is suspected. The 
Justice Department can bring criminal 
proceedings on the ground of perjury. 
That could mean a prison sentence. Or 
VA could bring civil action to recover the 
cost of a veteran’s hospitalization. Or 
veterans’ benefits, such as under the GI 
Bill, could be withheld from the veteran. 


Must veterans with service-connected 
disabilities sign financial state- 
ments, too? 

No. They are entitled to hospital treat- 

ment even though their present illness is 

not connected with their service. 


What does the statement show? 
In filling out the form, a veteran must 
give the value of his real estate and per- 
sonal property, the amount of his cash, 
(Continued on page 58) 





4 anes days, that could be nearly 
any average investor. He doesn’t 

know quite what to do—so all too 

often he just doesn’t do anything. 


And that’s bad. 


Because, if you gather the avail- 
able facts about almost any industry, 
company, or stock and study them 
carefully, you'll find they usually 
point pretty clearly to one side of 
the fence or the other—to some de- 
cision you should make. 


If you’d like to measure the stocks 
you own against such a standard 
we'll be glad to supply the facts. 

Just write us a letter—give us all 
the facts about your financial situa- 
tion, your security holdings, your 
investment objectives— and we'll 
tell you what looks like the best 
course to follow. There’s no charge 
or obligation, whether you’re a cus- 
tomer or not. 


Simply address your letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 


Department SA-64 
MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 105 Cities 


“Invest —for the better things in life 
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Leading power shovel and _ industrial 
power unit manufacturers standardize on Twin 
Disc Power Take-Offs, to assure quicker, 
easier engag t and disengag t be- 
tween driving and driven machinery. 





from STONE 
to STREETS 


a. 








Leading road-roller manufacturers depend on Twin 
Disc Friction or Hydraulic Drives for positive, trouble-free 


power linkage with quick, smooth operation. 


Throughout industry, 
is increasing performane 
driving and driv 

iti ion O 
soa Th ’re designe 

demands of the 
tions: for examPp 
dling to exacting pav 


Engineered to meet specific power trans- 
mission requirements, Twin Disc Drives 
are backed by unequalled service to 
keep machinery running profitably. 





TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + NEWARK © MEW ORLEANS + SEATTLE © Tusa 
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Twildbisc 


CLUTCHES ANO/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
AT AS 


* HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Illinois 





We've Been Asked: 





. .. Present VA patients 
not affected by new rule 


bank deposits, bonds, stock and othe 
assets and his average income from 4l| 
sources. He also must give his average 
monthly expenditures, including the cos 
of keeping his family. 


Are liabilities listed, too? 

Yes. The new form asks for the amount 
of unpaid mortgages and other indebted. 
ness on property and the monthly amount 
of mortgage payments. Other informa. 
tion, including additional liabilities, may 
be listed on the back of the questionnaire, 


Must present patients in VA hospitak 
file the statements? 

No. The financial forms are required 
only in connection with admission of 
veterans with nonservice injuries or il} 
nesses. Those already in hospitals are not 
involved. But if one of these present pa- 
tients is discharged and later applies for 
readmission to a VA hospital, he will be 
required to fill out the financial form. 


Is there to be a priority system on the 
basis of ability to pay? 

No. At one time such a system was con 
sidered. This would have involved a 
priority list, with those veterans having 
the larger assets being listed at the bot- 
tom and getting little chance for admis. 
sion. But that proposal was dropped. 


Are the new rules in effect now? 
Yes, technically. Actually, the new form 
have not yet been received by VA hos 
pitals. Within a week or two all hospitals 
are expected to have them. 


Will the change mean fewer VA 
patients? 

No. At this time there are about 17,00 

veterans on a waiting list for admission 

to the 166 VA hospitals, many of these 

veterans not having service disabilities. 


Suppose a veteran is an emergent 
case? Must his financial statement 
be filled out before admittance? 

No. He can be taken in at once and the 

statement can be made out later by him 

or by someone else. 


The added requirement of financial 


statements by veterans with nonservice- 
connected ailments in applying for at- 
mission to VA hospitals followed com 
plaints by some members of Congress and 
by some physicians that many of thes 
veterans were getting free medical cat 
when they could afford to pay. But ™ 
general cutback is planned at present i 
the hospitalization program of the Veter 
ans Administration. 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL Grow In THE ERIE AREA 
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RECREATION 


Here’s the middle-sized town- 
right site for your plant! 


@ Where are the new plants going? 
Figures show that the middle-sized 
town is getting the major share because 
of its opportunities for better living 
for all personnel. 


These pictures from middle-sized towns 
in the Erie Area; give you some idea 
of their better life. Their social and 
recreational facilities make for better 
human relations—an intangible that 


finds its way into the company’s 
balance sheet. 


Then, of course, industry has room to 
grow in these middle-sized towns in 
the Erie Area that fit in with the 
Government’s Dispersal Program. 


The Erie Area is in the heart of the 
nation’s largest single market. One- 
third of America’s people live, work 
and buy here. Raw materials, produc- 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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tion and markets are close together. 


Industry is served by the dependable 
Erie Railroad which connects direct 
with New York Harbor for export 
business and offers unsurpassed service 
between New York and Chicago and 
nationwide by connecting railways. 


Our experienced personnel will be 
glad to discuss desirable locations with 
you—in strict confidence, of course. 


MAIL 
COUPON 


D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development + Rm. 522-E, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


MASS. 1 Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send us your Speci- 


fication Card on which we can list our needs. 






































Something was in the air. You actually heard it with- 


out wires! On Wednesday and Saturday evenings, back in 1920, a 


two-hour radio program became the talk of the times... and the 


clamor for sets was the signal for a new industry . . . news, drama, 


music, sports... entertainment 
for the millions at the twist of 
a dial. But more than this, 
radio brought new jobs... 
contributed new wealth... 
helped raise the standard of 
living. Last year alone, more 
than 10 million radio sets were 
manufactured . . . an estimated 
42 million are currently in use. 


Almost from the start, Sund- 


Sundstrand Air Sanders are used for a wide variety 
of sanding operations in the woodworking, automo- 
tive, industrial and maintenance fields 


strand Air Sanders were adopted for finishing operations by the mak- 


ers of radio cabinets. Sundstrand Air Sanders are still employed, 


doing a better job faster, at less cost, whether sanding on wood, metal, 


or plastic. The radio industry is just one of many served by Sundstrand. 


Perhaps Sundstrand is a name to remember in your business, too. 






































A name 
to remember in 
your business! 


SUNDSTRAND 


8 Sundstrand divisions 
make widely diversified 
products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
—tlathes, Milling Machines, Spe- 
cial Machinery, Centering Ma- 
chines, Bench Centers, Balancing 
Tools. 


BROACHING DIVISION— 
Standard and Special Broaching 
Machines, Tools, Work-holding 
Fixtures. 


AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC Di- 
VISION—Constant Speed Hy- 
draulic Drives, “Rota-Roll" Pumps. 


FUEL UNIT DIVISION— 
Pumps used by the nation’s lead- 
ing oil burner manufacturers. 


INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC 
DIVISION —Hydraulic Trans- 
missions, Pumps, Control Valves, 
Fluid Motors. 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION — 
Air Sanders for Automotive, 
Woodworking, Metal-Working 
and Plastics Industries. 


FOUNDRY DIVISION—Groy 
iron castings for Sundstrand and 
other manufacturers. 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 
DIVISION—Tool Room and Pro- 
duction Chucks, Magnetic Fix- 
tures, Lifting Magnets, Chip and 
Coolant Separators. 


Qo Hs 


Sundstrand engineers have 
worked with leaders in Amer- 
ican industry, in many fields, for 
close to half a century. Benefit 
by Sundstrand’s reliable research, 
expert engineering, precision 
production. Write for story : 


**Engineered Production” 
Service* 


SUNDSTRAI!ID 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


American Broach & Machine Company 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


"Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 









































Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


ROME....MANILA....BEIRUT....MOSCOW...- 





>> In Rome, this is how one of those "We Want Trieste" riots gets going: 
High-school students are let out of school when it's time for a riot. 
Teachers in sympathy with the idea pass the word along as to just where to 
congregate. Veteran agitators, both Communist and Fascist, then move in to stir 
up the students, direct the riots and keep them going. 








>> Communist agitators are especially adept at stirring up a red-hot riot 
without getting hurt themselves. During recent riots in Rome, known Communists 
stood in back of the mass of students and threw rocks at the police over the 
heads of the shouting students. The police promptly charged into the bewildered 
students and cracked heads right and left. 

But the Communists weren't touched. The student mass shielded them. 


>> Premier Pella's Government gives the rioters time to capture headlines in 
Washington and London before the police bring out their clubs and tear gas. 

Officially, Italy's Government deplores the bloodshed. 

Premier. Pella, however, has publicly sympathized with the rioters. 

Riots, it's necessary to understand, are instruments of Italy's foreign 
policy in this instance, expected to serve a useful purpose. 

Italy's riots serve as a defiant reply to Yugoslav riots, for one thing, 
and to Marshal Tito's threats. Riots let U.S. and Britain see how important 
Trieste is to Italy's man in the street. At least, that's the idea. 

Rioting, it's hoped, will scare the Allies at least as much as Tito's riots 
did. Then perhaps the Allies will turn Zone A of Trieste over to Italy at once. 

It's taken for granted in Rome that the riots will not get out of hand. If 
they did, Italy's Communists might be the only ones to gain. 











>> In Manila, after the Philippines' third presidential election..... 

More votes, fewer shootings than in the past are reported. 

The 1953 record: 20 killed, about 30 injured, 17 kidnaped, 150 clapped 
into jail. This was the unofficial count by election night. 

The 1949 record included more than 50 political leaders and candidates 
killed in just one province. In this 1949 campaign, three candidates for mayor 
in one town were murdered while delivering campaign speeches. The voters were 
frequently scared away from the polls by private police and hired thugs. 

The trend, at least, is toward less violent elections in the Philippines. 











>> A completely quiet election in the Islands is probably some time off. In 
this latest campaign President-elect Magsaysay, whose landslide victory showed 


(over) 
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his popularity, found it prudent to travel with a five-man bodyguard, armed and 
close at hand. The driver of his car kept a loaded carbine on the front seat. 
A bullet-proof vest went along as standard equipment for certain districts. 
Filipino newSpapermen also find it handy to carry revolvers while covering 
a political campaign. They explain that in areas unfriendly to the candidate a 
reporter's casual question can set off violent argument and end in a shooting. 


>> In the Middle East, the U.S. will have to add Saudi Arabia to the list of 
uncertainties. The uncertainty is whether the new King, successor to Ibn Saud, 
and apparently just as pro-Western, can hang on to his throne. 

Ibn Saud's wives--about 100, all told--account for the uncertainty. 

It's this way: Ibn Saud's way of winning control over hostile tribes, in 
the early days, was to marry into the tribes. The offspring, however, are now 
all potential claimants to his throne. Of Ibn Saud's estimated 140 children, 
40 are sons, not to mention the numerous grandsons. 














As mothers of princes, several of the late King's wives have ambitions for 
their sons, as well as for themselves. This spells trouble for the new King. 





It can result in tribal insurrection of some important tribes. 

As it is, the new King faces a handful of fiscal difficulties, despite oil 
revenues that run close to 200 million dollars a year. And a recent strike has 
provoked suspicion that Communist agents may be influencing Saudi workers. 

Question, as yet unanswered, is whether the new King can establish his rule 
as firmly as his father did. The U.S. is watching, hopefully. 


>> After the Big Three conference at Bermuda, after President Eisenhower, Sir 
Winston Churchill and Premier Laniel get together..... 

Don't_look for big deals, major decisions. 

Bermuda talks may pull the Allies somewhat closer together on such problems 
as Korea, Indochina, Communist China, Trieste, but that's the most to expect. 

A deal with Russia, a break in the "cold war," is not in the cards. 

There. are these very practical obstacles in the way: 

Premier Laniel can't commit France to anything just now. He and his 
Cabinet will have to resign, automatically, when a new French President is 
elected on December 17. lLaniel may get back in as Premier, but he can't be Sure. 

Sir Winston Churchill has been told by Moscow that his idea of top-level 
talks with Premier Malenkov doesn't appeal to the Kremlin. A Big Four session 
at any level, high or low, is turned down in advance by Malenkov. 














The route to Moscow, Malenkov is saying, is not via Bermuda. 


>> Malenkov is busy at home. He has promised the Russian people more food, 
more consumer goods. The people, judging by Soviet papers, are impatient. 

"Our stores," reports one citizen out in the provinces, "very rarely have 
Such things as buckets, cast-iron pots, pans, beds or axes." 

A Moscow druggist, writing to "Izvestia," says that, while "Soviet women 
are the happiest in the world," still someone should invent "an instrument for 
washing dishes and some kind of hot-air blower for drying them." 

It would also be nice, this Moscow citizen writes, if Soviet industry 
could produce a good mop for washing floors, and perhaps small kitchen tables on 
which families living in communal apartments could keep dishes and glassware. 

Consumer demand, a new idea in Russia, may be keeping Malenkov busy. 
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The thousand-mile handshake 


When a company-owned Beechcraft 
Executive Transport is available for 
instant action, you and your key men 
find time to shake hands with field 
men, Customers, new business pros- 
pects regularly. For example, you can 
leave at your convenience, cruise in 


relaxing comfort one thousand miles 
in less than five hours, tend to busi- 
ness, return that day. Home office 
work can’t pile up. 

Thousands of executives use this 
soundproofed Beech “Twin” in just 
such fashion daily. In your business, 


you could use more time. Investigate! 
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swith THE VICE PREMIER OF FRANCE 
Paul Reynaud 


‘COMING—A 
“UNITED STATES OF EUROPE” 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Is a “United States of Europe” 
just talk? Will the French ever agree to a Eu- 
ropean Army which includes German troops? 
France is the key. Neither a European Army 
nor a “United States of Europe” is possible with- 
out France. U. S. officials are waiting for the 
French to sign up. There is published criticism 
that France is stalling, and will continue to stall. 
To get an authoritative answer to these and other 
questions Robert Kleiman, Western European 
editor for U. S. News & World Report, interviewed 
Paul Reynaud, Vice Premier of France, in Paris. 








PAUL REYNAUD, at 75, is considered by many 
to be the most influential member of France’s 
Cabinet. His small stature—he is only 5 feet 2 
inches tall—has never prevented him from at- 
tacking men and policies he thought wrong. 

In 1937 he warned France it was asleep. In 1938 
he opposed appeasing Hitler at Munich. As Pre- 
mier when Paris fell in 1940, Reynaud went to 
prison rather than sign a truce with the Nazis. 

A conservative with definite ideas on what 
France ought to do, Vice Premier Reynaud has 
long favored a “United States of Europe.” 








Q Mr. Reynaud, do you think France will agree to 
enter a European union? 

A Yes, I believe so. France took the initiative in 
organizing Europe. There now are hesitations, but I 
think they will be overcome. You must never despair 
in politics. In May, 1948, at the Hague meeting 
of the European Movement summoned by Winston 
Churchill, I proposed the election of a European 
Assembly by popular vote. There were 500 dele- 
gates, but only six voted for my proposal. 

Q This was in a group organized to promote the 
unity of Europe? 

A Yes. And now everybody is for the popular 
election of a Parliament of Europe. It was adopted by 
an enormous majority in the Ad Hoc [temporary] As- 
sembly of Strasbourg, the body chosen to draft the 
constitution of a “United States of Europe.” The draft 
constitution is now being examined by the six govern- 
ments involved—France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland and Luxembourg. I am convinced that these 
governments will accept the direct election by the 
people of Europe of their own European Assembly. 

Q When do you think this “United States of Eu- 
rope” will come into being? Before the end of next 
year? 

A I hope it will come not far from the beginning of 
next year. All the governments have not yet agreed to 
the proposals made for an executive body at the 
head of Europe. I personally am in favor of the solu- 
tion adopted by the Ad Hoc Assembly. It calls for a 


supranational Executive Council, or Cabinet, re- 
sponsible to the Parliament of Europe. Some prefer 
that the executive power be entrusted to a Council of 
National Ministers. But that is not logical at all. I 
think that the proposals of the Ad Hoc Assembly 
should be accepted by the governments. 

Q Do you think the French National Assembly will 
ratify the treaty creating a European Defense Com- 
munity, so that German troops can be recruited fora 
European Army? 

A Yes, I do. But the European Political Community 
is essential to this vote. In February, 1952, the French 
Assembly resolved that it would ratify EDC [the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community agreement] only if a 
European supranational government were created. 
This vote was taken by 327 votes against 287. 

Q Is that why some French observers now say there 
will be 287 votes against EDC when it comes up 
for ratification? 

A Those people are pessimists. I hope for better 
results. You will also remember the speech of Guy 
Mollet, speaking for a majority of the Socialists. His 
supporters will vote for EDC, he said, only if a Euro- 
pean supranational authority is created. 

Q Does this mean that the European Political 
Community must come into existence before the 
French Assembly will ratify the European Army 
treaty? 

A No. If the governments can reach agreement on 
the essentials of a draft constitution for Europe, I be- 
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Action Hoped for Early in ‘54... European Army 


Expected Within Year ... Disarmament Pact Urged 


lieve the French Assembly will consider that suffi- 
cient. That is why I am very sorry that Holland has 
asked for adjournment until the end of November of 
the meeting of Foreign Affairs Ministers that was 
scheduled for The Hague on October 22. It is at this 
meeting that we hope the governments will reach the 
necessary agreements on the European Political Com- 
munity. 


Need for GI's in Europe 

Q Do you think a European Army and recruitment 
of German forces will permit some of the American 
ground troops to be brought home from Europe? 

A I have been pleased with the official denial given 
to reports of a withdrawal of American troops from 
Germany, because American and French military 
chiefs frequently have been saying that the forces at 
the disposal of the Supreme Command in Europe are 
insufficient to preserve us from an invasion. The sub- 
stitution of German divisions for American divisions 
would not modify this situation. It is only when the 
development of European forces insures the security 
of Europe that the question of a progressive with- 
drawal of some American troops can arise. If it hap- 


pened earlier, it would constitute a factor of de-. 


moralization for Europe. 

Q When do you think the French Assembly can be 
asked to vote on the European Defense Community 
treaty? 

A I believe the vote can and should come quickly, 
immediately after a French-German agreement is 
reached on the Saar question and the Foreign Minis- 
ters have agreed on the question of supranational 
power for the European Political Community. 

Q Do you think the French Assembly will ratify 
EDC before the end of this year? 

A I am afraid that the issues of the Saar and supra- 
national power for EDC will not be settled before 
December. Then the Assembly will have to vote the 
budget, and the presidential elections in France will 
take place on December 17, followed by the New Year 
adjournment of Parliament. } 

Q Then do you think EDC can be ratified by the 
French Assembly before March 1? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Do you think the European Army will be in ex- 
istence a year from now? 

A Yes, it must. 
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Q Do you think a majority of the French people 
are in favor of EDC? 

A The French Institute of Public Opinion has just 
published the results of a poll on this question. It 
reports that 46 per cent of the French people 
are in favor of EDC, 22 per cent oppose it, 13 per 
cent abstained and 19 per cent have no opinion. 
In any event, there is no doubt that a majority of 
the French people believe there is something new 
in the world and that it is a necessity to form a 
united Europe between the two giants of the West 
and East. 

Q What do you think will happen if the French As- 
sembly rejects the European Army treaty? 

A We will have to choose between two risks. The 
first would be the resurrection of the Wehrmacht, a 
German national army. That is much worse than 
having German troops within a European Army. 
Moreover, it means that we abandon the idea of 
reconciliation between France and Germany. If we 
abandon this idea of reconciliation, there can be no 
united Europe. 

Q You spoke of two alternatives, if France rejects 
EDC? : 

A The other alternative is that the United States 
would adopt a peripheral strategy, which would be 
still worse for Europe—and for America. 

Q What do you mean by peripheral strategy? 

A This would mean that the United States would 
abandon Europe and rely for defense on outlying 
bases around the periphery of Europe and Russia. 

Some of the people who write against EDC every 
day forget that we Europeans face 175 Soviet divi- 
sions, thousands of Russian planes, a huge Soviet sub- 
marine fleet and the Soviet H-bomb. 


FEAR OF GERMANY ?— 


Q Do the French people fear German rearmament? 

A We read of that danger daily in some newspapers. 
Clear-minded Germans know that Germany cannot 
take the lead in Europe because there are remem- 
brances everywhere, not only in France, that are too 
recent and too fresh. That is why France must take the 
lead in building Europe. 

Q The proposal to arm the Germans was made 
three years ago. Many things have changed since 

(Continued on next page) 








.- “No necessity’ for nonaggression pact with Russia 


then. Do you feel it still is necessary to have German 
troops to defend Europe? 

A Yes, absolutely. Allied military leaders have 
been telling us that from time to time. 


NEED FOR DISARMAMENT— 


Q What effects do you expect to stem from Russian 
possession of the H-bomb? 

A It is a terrific new fact in the international field. 
Up to now we have been protected in Europe by the 
superiority of the A-bomb and H-bomb stocks of our 
American friends. If in two or three years this superi- 
ority has vanished, our protection will have vanished 
too. So the present situation is rather disquieting. That 
is one more reason why we must create this defensive 
European Army. Except, of course, if we could reach 
agreement with Russia on general and controlled dis- 
armament. 

Q You would drop the European Army idea if Rus- 
sia agreed to real disarmament? 

A Certainly. There would be no necessity to rearm 
Germans then—or, for that matter, to rearm French- 
men. We all have plenty of peaceful work that could 
occupy us more usefully. If we had no need for it, we 
wouldn’t want to have even one soldier. 

Q How would you achieve disarmament? Through 
the United Nations? 

A There is an American plan about it. Unfortunate- 
ly, it has been rejected once more since the death of 
Stalin by Mr. Vishinsky [Soviet Delegate] at the 
United Nations. People are speaking of confer- 
ences now of all kinds among the great powers. 
There is talk of a Big Four conference on Germany. 
In my opinion, we can’t expect, Russia to agree to 
a united Germany integrated with the West. But 
there is something we could say to the Russians 
about disarmament. 

The Russians claim to be “leftists,” the defenders of 
the people. Yet we know that they impose great suffer- 
ing on the poorer classes, the proletariat of the satel- 
lites and in Russia itself as well as the proletariat of 
Western Europe. They are now admitting this them- 
selves by changing their policy a little to produce 
more consumer goods and food for their people. We 
can ask the Russians, before the bar of world opinion: 
“What are you for? Are you for the suffering of the 
proletariat, including your own in Russia? Or are you 
for general controlled disarmament?” 

Q Do you make this proposal because you believe 
the Russians will reject it, or because you hope they 
will accept it? : 

A I wish desperately that they would accept it. 
Real disarmament is the only solution of all the prob- 
lems between East and West. If they refuse this offer, 
then they will be forced to take responsibility for it 
before the world. In this circumstance, it would be 


easier for us to obtain a vote ratifying EDC in the 
French Assembly. 

There is one danger. The Russians may make their 
old proposals calling for a one-third reduction in 
arms, destruction of atomic-bomb stockpiles, etc. In 
that case we must be sure that our people understand 
what they are up to. 

Q Adlai Stevenson, Winston Churchill and others 
have been talking recently about a nonaggression pact 
with Russia. What do you think of that? 

A I see no necessity for it. If there is general, con- 
trolled disarmament, everything is settled. There is 
no possibility of aggression in this case. A nonaggres- 
sion pact means that you have an army and the other 
fellow has an army. You are not quite sure of the other 
fellow, and you both agree not to use your arms. I 
would go much farther than that 

Q Is a nonaggression pact dangerous because it 
may reassure people without settling anything? 

A There were many nonaggression pacts in the past, 
but they were little good. Whenever we have had a 
military disequilibrium between two parts of Europe, 
inevitably we have had war. There is no example of 
another outcome. At present it is Russia that is the 
strongest nation in Europe. The history of the first 
half of this century proves that an engagement taken 
by the weak not to attack the strong has never pre- 
vented the strong from attacking the weak. 


AN ASIAN CONFERENCE?— 


Q What do you think of the proposal for a Big Five 
meeting of the U.S., Britain, Russia, France and 
Communist China? 

A If you want to discuss Asia, it would provide a 
chance to do so. 

Q How can the U.S. take part in such a conference 
before it recognizes Communist China? 

A To talk with the Peking Chinese does not mean 
that we recognize their Government formally. The 
United States has agreed to speak with the Commu- 
nist Chinese on the Korean question. It is just as easy 
to talk about the rest of Asia as to talk about Korea. 
There is only one country that is keeping a “hot” war 
going in Asia and that country is Communist China. 
If it were not for Communist China, there would be no 
war in Indochina. It is as much a necessity to talk with 
Peking about Indochina as it is to talk about Korea. 

Q Is it your idea to broaden the proposed Korean 
political conference to cover Indochina? 

A Some people would prefer a five-power confer- 
ence for this purpose. The Russians, in their proposal 
for a five-power conference, say they are willing to 
discuss all the causes of war. The Chinese Foreign Af- 
fairs Minister said the same. Some people think that 
we should take them up on this. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Interviews 


- « - Indochinese fold: ‘It is your war, not our war’ 


There are two main issues in the Far East: Korea 
and Indochina. The Korean problem is very difficult, 
and it is hard to be optimistic. The country is cut into 
two parts. The U.S. is going to invest large sums in 
South Korea for reconstruction, and the Soviet Union 
is going to invest in the reconstruction of North Korea. 
But pessimism is not a good state of mind for a Cab- 
inet member. 

The Indochina question is difficult too. The Soviets 
know that, if the democracies lose Indochina, the whole 
of Southeast Asia would be lost, and perhaps more 
than that. The whole of Asia could be endangered. 

Q Then even those who are in favor of a five-power 
conference are not overly hopeful that a settlement of 
the Indochina question could be reached at such a 
conference? 

A No, but by talking it is thought that we would 
find out what they have in mind. If China refuses to 
reach an agreement to end the Indochina war, we 
could say to our people: “Here you can see what they 
really want.” 

Q You mean it would demonstrate to defeatists in 
France that there is no alternative to the present pol- 
icy of continuing to fight in Indochina? 

A Yes. We want to live in peace. The Chinese need 
badly many things we have in the Western world. The 
question is: Do they want to live in peace with the 
West? 

Q You think it is possible, in other words, that the 
Chinese may be willing to get out of Indochina in re- 
turn for trade with the West? 

A I think it is in their interest because China today 
would like to develop its industrial potential. 


INDOCHINA‘S FUTURE— 


Q Do you think it may be possible to negotiate a 
Korea-type truce in Indochina? 

A Not at the present moment. 

Q Do you think the war will get hotter before it 
gets colder? 

A Yes. 

Q Are you in favor of direct negotiations with Ho 
Chi Minh [the leader of the Communist Viet Minh]? 

A No. I am in favor of general conversations about 
Asia with Russia, China and our allies. 

Q Wouldn't this mean that China would have to 
admit participation in the Indochina war? 

A They cannot deny it. Unfortunately, within the 
past months, they have increased their aid substan- 
tially to the Viet Minh. 

Q There have been reports published that, in return 
for the recent grant of 385 million dollars of additional 
U.S. aid for Indochina, France agreed to consult the 
U.S. before engaging in any peace negotiations. Is this 
true? 

A There were no conditions attached to the grant 


of aid, and it would not be proper that there should 
be “conditions” between allies—on either side. 

We French shall not forget that we have been fight- 
ing for more than seven years for a common ideal. 

Q If the Russians and Chinese refuse to settle the 
Indochina issue, how can the war there be brought to 
an end? 

A I think it will be brought to a conclusion by the 
Vietnamese Army. There are many difficulties, partic- 
ularly at the beginning, when you are trying to build 
a new army from nothing. We are helping them. But 
we must tell them that we will not help them forever. 
Otherwise, they will think that France will continue 
to do it all. This is not in their interest. If the popula- 
tion sees that it is a national war, with Vietnamese 
soldiers fighting against the Communists, the war will 
go much differently. 


Wanted: Strong Army for Vietnam 

When I was in Saigon last March, I told the Viet- 
namese that I was surprised to see Saigon and find it 
a charming city, gay every night, filled with people 
enjoying life. It didn’t seem to be a country at war. It 
is your war, I told them, not our war. It is your war, 
fought with our help, not our war fought with your 
help. There is no other way to win the war than to 
build a strong Vietnamese Army and withdraw the 
French forces as soon as the Vietnamese Army is ca- 
pable of fighting with its own means. 

The Government constituted several months after 
my trip issued the declaration of independence for 
Indochina July 3, five days after it took office. 

Q You spoke of withdrawing French troops from 
Indochina. But aren’t you increasing the size of the 
French forces there now? 

A Weare. But this is only for the transition period, 
while the Indochinese people are being armed to fight. 
Later on, we plan to withdraw the French forces, 
which are badly needed for the defense of Europe. 

Q How soon do you expect to withdraw the French 
forces? 

A It should be possible to begin in 18 months— 
only a beginning, of course. 

Q Mr. Reynaud, you sponsored the policy of inde- 
pendence for the Indochinese states. What kind of 
independence does the French Government have in 
mind? 

A Complete independence. If they find they cannot 
do certain things without our help and ask for it, we 
will aid them. But we will propose nothing, insist on 
nothing. Read the treaty which has just been signed 
between France and Laos. This state now enjoys total 
independence, total sovereignty. For example, there 
will no longer be a single French judge in any Laotian 
tribunal. 

Q Laos has agreed to remain in the French Union? 

(Continued on page 71) 
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.. “Frenchman pays 43 per cent of his income in taxes’ 


A Yes, but it has been specified in the treaty that 
Laos consents to adhere freely and that, in the High 
Council of the French Union, Laos will be on a foot- 
ing of equality with France. 

Q Will the rest of Indochina also remain in the 
French Union? 

A We will treat Vietnam and Cambodia as we have 
treated Laos. It is up to them to say, like Laos, if they 
wish to enter freely into the French Union on a foot- 
ing of equality. 

Q The Vietnamese Congress summoned by Emperor 
Bao Dai recently indicated some doubts about want- 
ing to remain in the French Union. What will France 
do if Vietnam refuses to adhere to the French Union? 

A This refusal would pose a question of extreme 
gravity. The French soldiers and officers who have 
been killed in Indochina during the past séven years 
gave their lives for the grandeur of France symbolized 
in their eyes by the French Union which protects 
Southeast Asia against Communism. 

Furthermore, it is by virtue of an article of our 
Constitution—which contains a reciprocal engagement 
among the member states of the French Union to aid 
each other against any common enemy—that we are 
fighting in Indochina. If Vietnam refused to remain 
within the French Union on an equal footing, the con- 
tinuation of the struggle there no longer would be 
justified in the eyes of our public opinion and of our 
soldiers. . 


FRANCE’‘S ECONOMIC ILLS— 


Q Mr. Reynaud, you said recently that France was - 


“the sick man of Europe.” What did you mean by that? 

A France is not the sick man of Europe. One proof 
is that today, in contrast with prewar, France has the 
highest birth rate in Western Europe. 

When I used the phrase to which you refer, in my 
proposed investiture speech a few months ago, I was 
referring to the financial and economic situation of 
France. The gravity of this situation lies in that 
France, with prices higher than those of the rest of 
the world, is isolating herself from other countries. 

Q If your prices are higher than those of other 
countries, why don’t you devalue your currency? 

A Because before devaluing a currency it is essen- 
tial to put a nation’s finances in a healthy condition. 
Otherwise, everything starts all over again. That is 
what has happened four times already since the war. 

Q You mean France has had to devalue the franc 
four times because inflation has started again each 
time? 

A Yes. 

Q How do you propose to strengthen French fi- 
nances? 

A It is essential to carry out reforms. 

Q Have your taxpayers pay more taxes? 
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A No—and this is a fact little known to our Ameri- 
can friends—the average Frenchman already pays out 
43 percent of his income in taxes, as compared with 39 
per cent from the Briton and 29 per cent for the Amer- 
ican. The solution to the problem therefore does not 
lie in dumping another bag of flour on the back of the 
donkey whose legs are already bent under the load. 
Fundamental reforms are needed. 

Q Why don’t you carry out such reforms? 

A Because the executive power is too weak, today, 
in France to impose unpleasant reforms on the great 
feudal lords of the modern state—the employers’ asso- 
ciations and the trade-unions. The latter ask for a 
“revolution” but they assume the right to prevent the 
state from touching their ‘vested interests.” 


FOR STRONGER CABINET— 


Q How would you increase the executive powers? 

A That is very simple. One sentence could be 
added to the Constitution saying that if the National 
Assembly overthrows the Cabinet in office, Deputies 
and Ministers will have to argue it out in front of our 
common master, the electorate. That’s the way the 
British operate. And it gives them the ministerial 
stability we cruelly lack. 

Q In other words, the Deputies will be less quick 
to bring down a Cabinet if they must face a general 
election? 

A Yes. 

Q Is that what you proposed last May when Presi- 
dent Auriol asked you to try to form a Government? 

A Exactly. I told the deputies: “I warn you, if you 
vote my investiture, I shall not form a Government 
until you have modified the Constitution in a way 
which would guarantee me at least 18 months in 
office.” 

Q Is that still your attitude? 

A No. Now, I feel that, instead of 18 months, two 
years would be necessary. 

Q Weren't the decree powers granted by the Assem- 
bly to Premier Laniel last July sufficient? 

A No. These powers were granted him only because 
France had just been for a month without a Govern- 
ment. The Parliament did not dare overthrow him, as 
it had overthrown his predecessor, by refusing him 
these powers. 

Moreover, the Laniel Government was not author- 
ized to effect, by decree, the tax reforms which are 
urgent and which the Assembly had been shown, until 
then, incapable of voting. Even though the French, 
taken as a whole, pay too much taxes, some of them 
do not pay enough. 

Finally, our Government having taken certain 
measures by decree, some of them led to strikes 
which paralyzed for a time the life of the country. 


(Continued on next page) 
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. . - ‘We must create a united Europe, with a single market’ 


Q How would you have avoided the strikes? 

A If, instead of operating by decree, the Govern- 
ment had had the power to force the National As- 
sembly to vote laws, the situation would have been 
different. It would have been much more difficult for 
the unions to rebel against the decision of a Parlia- 
ment elected by universal suffrage than against an 
action by a Government which they pretended to 
consider as a rightist Government. 

Q Have the 100 decrees issued by the Laniel Gov- 
ernment accomplished anything? 

A Of course they have. They have permitted many 
small reforms, some of which are very useful and 
which Parliament had shown itself incapable of vot- 
ing for years. Measures have been adopted to stimu- 
late production. Transaction taxes have been reduced 
50 per cent on the purchases of new machinery for 
plant modernization or expansion. 

One very important decree has raised rent ceilings. 
Rents, which have been frozen with little change since 
1914, are so low that Frenchmen spend more for to- 
bacco than for rent. That is one reason there has been 
so little housing construction. 

As further incentive to builders, low-interest loans 
will be granted. A new pay-roll tax of 1 per cent has 
been imposed on medium and large-scale employers 
to finance this program. 


Reforms Prescribed for France 

We are trying, by decree, to eliminate some of the 
middlemen in the French distributive system. There 
are too many people now in the trade circuit between 
the producer and the consumer. A 30 to 40 per cent 
decrease in farm prices for meat only brings prices 
down 10 per cent at the butcher shop. The producers, 
the peasants, are highly dissatisfied at this, as are the 
consumers. 

There are many other decrees. We are revising, for 
the first time in centuries, the status of Les Halles, the 
Paris central market. The present Halles area is too 
small. A new decree now will permit other wholesale 
markets to spring up in the suburbs. We hope this will 
increase the efficiency of marketing and stimulate 
price reduction. We are also trying to stimulate ex- 
ploitation of French inventions. A National Grain 
Office has been created to eliminate confusion in crop 
and marketing policies. 

We are reforming the wine market, trying to elim- 
inate some subsidies and surpluses. France produces 
excellent wine, much of which is sold abroad. But 
mediocre wine also is produced and there are not 
enough French people to drink it. In the past, sub- 
sidies have encouraged bigger and bigger surpluses. 
Now we are reducing subsidies and trying to en- 
courage vine raisers to switch to other crops. 

All these are the kind of reforms that previous 
Governments have recognized as necessary. But with 


Cabinets falling one after another, it has never been 
possible to force them to a vote in Parliament. We 
have now carried them out with decree powers granted 
by the National Assembly. 

Q What fundamental reforms still are needed? 

A One urgent reform is the raising of the retirement 
age. France is like a Chinese coolie carrying a bamboo 
pole with two weights suspended. At one end are the 
old people, more and more every year. At the other 
end are the children, also more numerous now. Neither 
the young nor the old produce wealth. It is the French- 
men in the middle, the adults, who support the aged 
and the young. The adult Frenchman is being crushed 
under this load. 


PROBLEM OF PRICES— 


Q Would you propose other fundamental reforms 
as well? 

A To restore public finances, a step necessary to 
give France a currency worthy of the name and to 
lower French prices to the world level, it is essential 
to eliminate the budget deficit. The Treasury must 
not be burdened with expenditures so heavy that they 
stimulate inflation. To that end, it is necessary to vote 
profound economies and to revise our tax laws. Here 
again we are confronted by the weakness of the execu- 
tive power, a weakness to which the Parliament, if 
it wishes, can easily put an end. 

Q How do you propose to start French production 
climbing again? Industrial output is now 3 per cent 
lower than it was a year ago, isn’t it? 

A That problem has two aspects, the French aspect 
and the European. For France, the first necessity is 
the suppression of trade barriers and quotas. But to 
take advantage of such a development, French prices 
must be lowered so that French goods can compete 
with foreign products abroad and at home. 

Q What is the European aspect of the production 
problem? 

A During the past two years, production has risen 
8 per cent in the United States, but only 1 per cent in 
Western Europe, excluding Germany. It is clear that 
Europe cannot develop effectively in its present’ na- 
tional compartments. We must create a united Eu- 
rope, with a single market. 

Q You mean there is no hope for France on its own, 
that the only hope France has for progress lies in the 
progress of a united Europe? 

A France can make some progress by herself, espe- 
cially if she develops the economic potential of her 
overseas territories. After the Munich Pact in 1938, 
when I became Finance Minister for the second time, 
I issued 43 decree laws. Eight months later, industrial 
production had increased 20 per cent. That’s just an 
example of what can be done. But no country today 
can develop quickly enough without a united Europe. 
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ELK HERD in windfall on a Pacific Northwest tree farm 


high winds and insects are forest enemies... 


In forests of the Pacific Northwest, more trees are damaged annually by wind, 
insects and disease than are lost by fire. When high winds blow in the moun- 
tains, they knock down many strong and healthy trees as well as older weakened 
ones. Such windfall areas are ideal breeding grounds for Douglas fir beetles. 
These tree-killers bore in through the bark and hatch their eggs in tunnels cut 
in soft wood tissue. As the beetle population increases, they leave the downed 
timber and kill live, standing trees by cutting their lifelines. 


Tree farmers must constantly watch such areas and plan to harvest 
infested trees as soon as possible. Since wood in beetle-killed trees remains 
sound for several years, prompt harvesting makes it available for use and 
removes a potential beetle breeding ground as well. Other types of destruc- 
tive insects such as the spruce budworm, tussock moth and hemlock looper 
are being controlled by intensive aerial spraying. 


To prevent insect epidemics, more than 4500 tree farmers are protecting 
about 28 million acres of privately owned timberland. All Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company forestlands are managed as certified tree farms. Write us 
at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for your free copy of our colorful and interesting 


booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


Industrial foresters are constantly seeking 
new and better methods of preventing the 
loss of good timber by insect damage. 


Wood is one of our most versatile raw mate- 

. rials, It is used daily as lumber, paper, fibers, 

Wey er h aeuser Ti m b er C om p an y chemicals and in many other ways. To supply 
this market, our company is growing trees and 

manufacturing a variety of forest products. 
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CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND ... OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES ¢ SIX YEARS OLD 
86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 


IT’S GOING TO BE HARDER 
TO MAKE A BIG PROFIT 


A marked change is coming in 
the way business profits are di- 
vided up. 


The Federal Government is Profits of Corporations: 
going to get a much smaller 


share. Stockholders are going to The Peak | 


get a bigger percentage. Less 


, 
will be plowed back into the busi- Is Passi ale) | 
| 




















ness for new plants and ma- 
chines. 

The result: A dip in profits, 
expected in 1954, will not hit Profits Profits Dividends Profits 
Gedihelders too hard. Before After Paid to Retained by 

Taxes Taxes Stockholders Corporations 

With business losing some of its (billions ) (billions) (billions) (billions) 
zip, the profits of many companies i ; 
are starting to decline. : . $2.4 

For corporations as a group, the third ei 
quarter of this year apparently was not 
quite as good as the seeond. 

In the months ahead, the growing foe : 
problems of lower output, great competi- — 8.1 
tion and price cutting are likely to dig = 
deeper into earnings, as the chart on 
this page indicates. But, unless the down- 
turn runs on into 1955, stockholders prob- 
ably will not suffer severely. 

Taxes, because of cuts that are com- 

ing, will take a smaller share of funds. 
Less business will mean less for inven- 
tories and credit to customers. Less 
money will go into new plants and equip- 
ment. Taken together, these factors mean 
a bigger percentage of income will be 
left for dividends. 

It's not unusual for dividends to hold 
up better than profits in a brief down- 
turn or the initial stages of a longer one. 

In 1949, for instance, profits before taxes 
went down 20 per cent, while dividend 
payments went up 3 per cent. 

A surprise may be in store for inves- 
tors, however, when the current trend 
becomes clear. The stock market moved 
up strongly all during the time the third- 
quarter reports were being issued. This 
Suggests that stockholders were happy 
with what they read. 

On the surface, figures from the com- 
panies made good reading. Comparing 
this year with last, the July-September , . 
Period brought, on the average, a 17 per “Assumes end of excess-profits tax, no change in regular tax rates for corporations. 
cent gain in profits. Note: Profit figures reflect losses shown by some corporations. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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from 

dinner 
at the 
depot 





...tO mealtime 
magic 


a mile 
a minute 








BACK WHEN the West-Southwest was young, appetites were 
appeased at scheduled stops along the way. The train had to 
wait... while the passengers ate. 


Consider the contrast today on MISSOURI PACIFIC’s famed 
Eagles. You stroll to the luxurious diner when you’re ready ... 
to enjoy a delicious meal prepared to your order by expert 
chefs and served by a courteous waiter. 


MO-PAC has set the pace for progress for more than a century 
... serving the West-Southwest Empire with a great 10,000 mile 
railroad .. . modern-progressive 

transportation at its best. 








ROUTE OF THE EAGLES 


Special Report 








Earnings in third quarter 
smaller than in second... 


But what was behind the increase? 
Mainly the fact that last year’s third 
quarter was the poorest in 1952. The 
steel strike pulled down profits in manu- 
facturing and transportation. The third 
quarter this year had no unusual draw. 
backs. 

It may not look so good when com- 
pared with April-June of 1953, when 
factory output and sales generally were 
at their peak. This comparison js 
harder to make, because of the way the 
companies present the figures. But some 
Government officials feel that, when the 
results are finally tallied, a dip will be 
seen. 

The Economic Unit of U.S. News ¢ 
World Report estimates that corporate 
earnings, before taxes, were probably 
running at an annual rate close to 46 
billion dollars in the second quarter and 
closer to 45 billion in the third. 

The current trend, therefore, is still 
something of a mystery—but more likely 
down than up. 

Looking ahead, a downturn seems 
certain. 

Factory output has slipped. Defense 
cutbacks, already shown in_ reduced 
orders, will hit a wide range of industries 
next year: steel, machinery, motor ve- 
hicles, aircraft engines, ammunition, 
brass, some textiles and clothing. 

Fewer new houses are being started. 
Demand for appliances, carpets and other 
household goods is weaker. Farmers are 
buying less equipment. 

Those trends spell fewer jobs, lower 
incomes—and, growing out of all this, 
smaller earnings for industry. 

The speed at which profits shrink will 
depend chiefly on how businessmen and 
consumers adjust their spending. A mod- 
erate setback—business activity off about 
5 per cent and factory output 10 per cent, 
could reduce corporations’ before-tax 
profits to about 33.7 billions in 1954. This 
would compare with about 45. billions 
for 1953 as a whole. 

Tax cuts will help sustain after-tax 
profits. End of the excess-profits tax on 
December 31 will mean big savings for 
companies making steel, other metals, 
metal products, motor vehicles and parts, 
industrial and electrical machinery, | 
chemicals, paper, cigarettes, soft drinks, 
food and rubber products. 

Payments on the regular income tax 
will also go down, as earnings shrink. 

As a result, federal and State taxes on 
reduced 1954 earnings would be about 
16.9 billions, compared with 24.6 billions 
on this year’s earnings. Profits left after 
taxes would be 16.8 billions, compared 
with 20.4 billions. 
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... Reduction of 4 per cent 
in 1954 dividends estimated 


An even bigger tax reduction—and less 
Joss of profits after taxes—is possible. The 
Jaw says the top federal rate on corporate 
income, apart from excess profits, will go 
from 52 per cent to 47 per cent next 
April. Though the Administration asked 
Congress to put off this reduction, in- 
fluential lawmakers want to let at least 
part of it take effect on schedule. 

Dividends, now estimated at about 
9.5 billions for 1953, would normally 
drop less than after-tax profits—perhaps 
to 9.1 billions, equal to 1952. Companies 
will need less money for working capital 
and new equipment. This will tend to 
reinforce the directors’ natural reluctance 
to cut dividends. 

Some industries raise dividends in the 
face of minor declines in profit. 

To sum up, the outlook, as far as it 
can be glimpsed, is for a drop of per- 
haps 25 per cent in profit before taxes, 
18 per cent in profit after taxes, about 
4 per cent in dividends. 

The best prospects seem to be in the 
aircraft industry, electrical equipment 
and a handful of “nondurables.” 

As the detense program is now laid 
out, plane producers will run at a very 
high level through 1954. When the 
excess-profits tax ends, their after-tax 
profits will grow substantially. Dividends 
are likely to be raised. 

Industrial electrical equipment will be 
in good demand, as long as utilities ex- 
pand. Relief from the excess-profits tax 
can more than offset loss of income from 
other customers. 

Cigarette companies, also, will gain a 
good deal with the end of the excess- 
profits tax. They can, in addition, look 
for bigger sales, in line with a long-time 
trend. Dividends are likely to be raised. 

The soft-drink industry counts on 
steady growth, too. Its market is expand- 
ing abroad, as well as at home. 

Drug manufacturers have run _ into 
overproduction and severe price cutting. 
Some have suffered a sharp cut in 
profits. Now they seem to be heading 
into. a more stable period, when profits 
and dividends may improve. 

Some food lines—sugar, candy, dairy 
products, baked goods and cereals—may 
become more profitable. 

The sharpest cuts in profits are likely 
to be felt by meat packers, railroads and 
industries making metals and equipment. 

Among food producers, the stiffest sales 
battle may come at the meat counter. If 
Consumer incomes shrink, housewives will 
tum to less expensive cuts. Profit mar- 
gins then may narrow. 

The railroads already find their freight 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Asst 


Learn How Your Order-Billing System Rates 


YES NO 


Do you know how many separate writings you [] [| 
require to get your orders shipped and billed? 





Have you investigated lately to see whether cer- [] [ 


tain rewritings can be eliminated? 





or salesmen? 


Do you rewrite orders received from branches C] C] 





Are shipping addresses retyped on your bills of [| [| 
lading? 





Are these same addresses again rewritten on your [| cei 
tags and labels? 





Are your invoices written separately from your | | [ ] 
shipping orders? 





When a partial shipment is made do you write a [_]: ] 


new shipping order to cover items back-ordered? 





Do you write a new set of billing copies covering # [] 
each back order shipment? 





Do you post each individual invoice to your [| [| 
accounts receivable ledger? 


HERE’S THE QUESTION THAT COUNTS 


Would you like us to send you folders which 
illustrate how you can eliminate all retyping on 
original and back orders and eliminate posting 
to accounts receivable? 

If answer is “YES’’ fill in and mail to: 


DITTO, Incorporated, 676 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: DITTO of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Name, Title 








Address 








City County. State 


@M) DITTO, ss" 


Firm | 
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Business with 


Turkey has packed a century’s 

progress into one generation. This 

hard-working nation is building a strong economy by en- 
couraging the private development of mineral and agricul- 
tural resources. 

From Turkey, America buys tobacco to flavor cigarettes, 
chrome for steel alloys and many foodstuffs. The Turks buy 
industrial equipment and manufactured goods here. Much of 
this world trade is financed through Chemical Bank. 

Customers call on Chemical with confidence, because our 
long association with Turkish banks and commerce keeps us 
in close touch with local market conditions and regulations. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 
Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


























You Put a Lot of “Mileage” 


on a Chair 


Much of the way you feel at the 
end of the day depends on the way 
you’re seated. Doesn’t it make 
sense, then, to work in the finest 
executive chair you can buy? The 
Harter 65 is that kind of chair. 
There’s a luxurious feeling in its rich 
gros point fabrics and in its foam 
rubber cushioned seat, back and 
arms. There’s armchair comfort in 
the Harter 65; yet it’s a true 
posture chair with easy hand-wheel 
adjustments to fit it exactly to 
you. You work at ease and you feel 
fresh after long hours of office 
“‘mileage’”’ when your chair’s a 
Harter 65. 


Sead for new 24-page It aing 
booklet, ‘“‘Posture Seat- Py y 
ing Makes Sense.” i ; 


HARTER CORPORATION 
1104 Prairie St., Sturgis, Mich. 





Special Report 
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Some auto concerns finding 
profit margins less... 


business slipping. Some lines report a 
drop in revenues. A drop of 12.5 per cent 
—in line with a 10 per cent drop in fac. 
tory output—would probably drag after. 
tax profits down about 46 per cent. Divi. 
dends might go down about one fifth. 

The auto industry has had to trim 
production. Some companies find profit 
margins shrinking. For example, Chrys. 
ler Corporation reported 702 million dol- 
lars of sales in the third quarter this 
year, compared with 465 million in the 
same period last year; but profits per 
share of common stock were only $1.33, 
compared with $1.84. 

Fewer trucks are being sold. Defense 
orders are smaller. If production in the 
auto industry falls 15 per cent next year, 
profits of leading companies, after taxes, 
are likely to drop 11 per cent, dividends 
about half that much. The companies that 
have little income except from passenger 
cars are likely to suffer much more. 

Machine-tool makers find their order 
backlogs shrinking rapidly. Even with 
the end of the excess-profits tax, profits 
of leading companies will go down sub- 
stantially. Dividend reductions are likely 
to be widespread. 

Sales of industrial machinery are fall- 
ing. W. L. Litle, president of Bucyrus 
Erie Company, says, “Any heavy-me 
chinery company which next year can 
hold its sales volume to a level about 10 
per cent to 15 per cent under this year’s 
volume will be doing well.” 

For the farm-machinery industry, 1954 
is likely to be a second year of shrinking 
profits. Dividend reductions may be 
widespread. 

The iron and steel industry will be 
cutting production. Output, once better 
than 100 per cent of rated capacity, is 
now less than 95 per cent, and execu- 
tives feel they'll do well to average 85 
per cent in 1954. 

A drop of 15 to 20 per cent in steel 
production is possible. That would mean 
a drop of about 30 per cent in earnings 
of leading concerns after taxes. Stock- 
holders might suffer only a little; this 
industry is slow to cut dividends. 

Producers of other metals, as a group, 
are expected to suffer a smaller decline 
in profits, but about the same drop it | 
dividends. In the nonferrous metals- 
copper, lead and zinc especially—divi 
dends tend to stay rather closely in line 
with profits. 

Other industries will probably fall be 
tween the extremes. Some will give stock 
holders bigger dividends, despite smaller 
profits. 

The chemical companies bank heavily 
on new products to cushion any decline 
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...Chemical firms look for 
boost from new products 


in industrial demand. The end of the 
excess-profits tax will help them greatly. 
Their profits may show little change; 
dividends may be increased. 

Producers of shoes and textiles are 
going into a mild slump. Their profit 
margins are shrinking. But these com- 
panies sometimes dip into surplus to 
maintain dividends. Stockholders may 
not suffer in 1954. 

Tire makers will be fighting hard to 
sell to car owners; their market in new 
cars will, of course, be smaller. This situa- 
tion favors price cutting and lower mar- 
gins. But the companies will probably 
pay out about as much in dividends as 


-U,. S. Rubber Co. 


DIVIDENDS 
.. . buck the profits trend 


now; they'll need less for equipment and 
working funds. 

Building-material and paper companies 
are likely to pay liberally in a downturn. 
Their dividends may increase. On the 
other hand, office-equipment companies 
follow a conservative dividend policy. 
A small drop in profits, after taxes, would 
probably lead to dividend cuts. 

Some companies in the oil industry 
may reduce dividends. Production is 
down; prices are being cut. 

Profits of telephone, gas and electric 
companies are expected to suffer little. 
Dividends may rise, if the companies put 
less money into expansion. 

Thus, a mild recession, initially, would 
leave the investor with many opportu- 
ties to make money, even enlarge divi- 
dends. His big worry would be whether 
the decline might run through 1955. That 
would mean more general dividend cuts. 
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American Industry Chooses 


the Middle South 


° - 


(> Swift & Compan 











Made in the 
Middle South by 


GE 
piymoutl eneee 
COMPANY 


For these industries the Middle South was a natural choice, since 
it has in great abundance the requisites for production, distribution 
and sales. Along with the area’s natural resources they saw fast- 
growing domestic and world markets developing. They found depend- 
able, low-cost power and natural gas; friendly, cooperative citizens, 
year ’round mild climate and plenty of productive workers. 
































That is why industrial leaders like Swift & Company, Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Company and Plymouth Cordage Company 
develop and prosper along with the rapidly growing Middle South. 
They have confidence in its future. 


Look into your future in THE MIDDLE SOUTH! 


For further information write 


the Middle South 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or any of 
these business-managed, tax-paying electric 
and gas service companies: 





ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 
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“Paper Records History and Progress” was recently unveiled at the Sorg Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. 
Painted by Buell Mullen, it is the world’s first outdoor mural on stainless steel. 


STAINLESS STEEL- 


new kind of “canvas” for outdoor murals 


Painted in colors on Armco Stainless Steel, the mural 
pictured here is erected outdoors. The artist selected 
this modern metal for her “canvas” because of its 
lasting beauty. 


But long life is only one advantage of Armco Stain- 
less. There are many other benefits it can give your 
products right now! 


First of all, because it’s so strong, Armco Stainless 
may help you reduce the weight of the products you 
make—and their cost. 


And think about sales appeal. Armco Stainless in 


ARNMCO STEEL CORPORATION »>& 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


your product gives it a gleaming “‘quality” look. What's 
more, you can tell your customers it’s easy to keep 
bright and shining. Simple cleaning is all it takes. And 
because it.is solid, rustless metal there’s no plating to 
chip or wear off. 


Remember, too, the Armco label on your products 
makes a valuable selling aid for both you and your 
dealers. It has been nationally advertised for 39 years. 


Armco Stainless Steel is available in sheets, strip, 
plates, bars and wire . . . in a grade and finish that’s 
right for your product. Write for complete information. 
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News YOU Can Use 


. IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 








App). for Trade-Mark Reg. Pendg. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


There is a drive on by the Administration to make users, rather than 
taxpayers, foot the bill for the cost of special services the Government 
provides. That's what's behind the move to boost postal rates. Now comes the 
Bureau of the Budget, acting for the President, with another step: 


GOVERNMENT FEES. Joseph Dodge, Budget Director, has ordered Government 
agencies to take a look at the fees they charge. As far as possible, new fees 
are to be set so that they will cover the cost of the activity provided. That 
applies to some 171 services where licenses, permits and certificates are issued. 
Of these, all but 51 now are free. 

The agencies have until February 1 to announce proposed changes--until May 1 
to get them into effect or explain to the Bureau why not. In the future, fees 
are to be reviewed at least once every two years; some present-day ones, despite 
skyrocketed costs, haven't been raised since the 1930s. 











WHAT IS INVOLVED. Things such as permits for agricultural-commodity 
dealers and inspectors, "ham" and other radio licenses, private-plane 
registrations, licenses to export goods, and registrations for investment 
advisers and securities dealers are involved. 

Some feesS--on patents, for example, which cost the Government twice 
what it takes in--will require legislation to increase. Others--such as 
passports--may not be boosted; they are largely self-supporting. 


EXPENSE ACCOUNTS. The U.S. Tax Court sheds some light on this problem: 
If you take your wife or other members of your family along when you entertain 
a client, is the amount you spend on them tax-deductible as a business expense? 
Says the Court: You must be able to present "clear and detailed" evidence that 
the outlay was not an ordinary personal expense and that it was a reasonable 
and necessary cost in connection with your business. 





DRAFTING RESERVES. Here is the question now being asked most often at 
Selective Service headquarters: A young man has been in the Reserves since 
May, 1951. His baby was born last summer before the cutoff date eliminating 
Graft deferment for fathers. Yet he now is being drafted. Why? 

In June, 1951, Congress set a deadline after which a man could no longer be 
exempt from the draft by enlisting in the Reserves and staying in past his 26th 
birthday. A lot of people enlisted, expecting. Congress to make the deadline 

(over) 
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June 1, 1951. But the date established was Feb. 1, 1951. So, for those 

joining between these dates, Selective Service said this: When you are called 
up by your draft board, you can ask for a postponement of induction for one 
year, or until the end of your enlistment, or until you are 25 years and 9 months 
old--whichever comes first. A man getting this postponement, and later becoming 
a father, is not entitled to an additional deferment on the ground of parent- 
hood. That is the situation involved in the queries. 


HOME-IMPROVEMENT LOANS. The FHA "Title I" loan you get to finance improve- 
ments on your home now offers additional protection against any sharp practices 
of unscrupulous dealers and salesmen. Homeowners, here and there, have been 
victimized by "pressure selling" of improvements or failure of contractors to 
pay bills for labor or materials. Safeguards against such things now are 
written into forms that must be signed by the contractor and the lending 
institution. AS a borrower, you also are required to sign a statement that you 
received no bonus or commission as an inducement to make the improvement. 





COST OF LIVING. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has a new booklet 
explaining the workings of its Consumer Price Index--better known, to most 
people, as the cost-of-living figure. The booklet tells how the index is 
compiled, how it is used, what its limitations are. You can get a copy, 
for 20 cents, from the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Title: "A Layman's Guide to the Consumer Price Index." 





BABY-SITTERS. If your daughter works as a baby=-sitter, she may be required 
to pay Social Security taxes and to have income tax withheld from her pay. So 
says the federal tax collector in a new ruling. This applies if she signs up 
with a firm that advertisés baby-sitting service and that sets up rules 
regarding job conditions. If she works on her own, she can be classed as either 
a domestic, or as a self-employed person--and be subject to tax accordingly. 





GI STUDIES. Note to veterans studying under the Korean GI Bill: The 
Veterans’ Administration has clarified the rule about how many times you may 
change your course of study. You now may Switch as often as you like--provided 
you work toward an undergraduate degree and do not add to the time that will 
be required to get it. Thus you could shift from a major in, say history, to 
sociology, then biology. But you cannot change your educational objective-- 





engineering to medicine, for example--more than once. 


POST-OFFICE BOXES. Holders of post-office boxes now may pay rent on 
a yearly basis, instead of quarterly as in the past. The Government figures 
the once-a-year payments will be more convenient for box holders, will also 
save the Post Office money by Simplifying accounting methods. 





VACCINES FOR DOGS. Ask your animal doctor about the recently developed 
vaccines for protecting dogs against distemper and rabies. They are made from 
live viruses "weakened" by growing them in chick embryos; older-type vaccines 
are viruses "killed" with chemicals. Army and Department of Agriculture 
veterinarians say the new ones produce better immunity, practically eliminate 
the risk of paralysis that occasionally follows vaccination of pets for rabies. 
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JOBS HANDLED: Payroll Writing with Automatic Tax Computing 
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SWalionals save us $60,000 a year... 
return 140% annually on our investment.”’ 


—AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“World's Leader in Public Seating” 


“Our National Accounting Machines, 
which cost $43,000, save us $60,000 
a year in accounting expense. This 
Saving repays their cost every 9 
months, and returns us about 140% 
annually on our investment. 
“Payroll work alone formerly 
Tequired 22 people, but is now done 
by 14—and done better, smoother and 
without bottlenecks. New employee 


training has been greatly simplified. 
“Results have exceeded our expec- 
tations. Our satisfaction with such 
improved performance and reduced 
expense prompts us to express our 
unqualified endorsement.” 


Controller, American Seating Co. 


In all types of business, Nationals pay for themselves 
out of the money they save, continue savings as hand- 
some yearly profit. National’s exclusive combination 
of features does up to 2/3 of the work automatically. 
(Operators accomplish their work more easily, too.) 
Your nearby National representative will gladly show 
how much you can save with Nationals. 
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Napoleon chose Courvoisier—and down 
through history Courvoisier has been 
the choice of those who could command 
the finest. It is the traditionally correct 
cognac—unchanging in quality—match- 


less in flavour and aroma. 


Imported by 
W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors for the U.S.A 
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Special offer in French glassware—Four Courvoisier cognac snifter glasses, about 3% inches tall, with Napoleonic 
emblem in permanent gold design. Shipped to you from France. Send $1 cash or check payable to TV—PO Box 1205 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. and pay Postman 15¢ U. S. Postal Examination Charge on arrival. 








LIFE AROUND THE WORLD® UD ac se 
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for all the family! 


memo 


FROM LONDON 


PHILIP GETS A NEW JOB 





LONDON—Two events have caused As husband of the Queen, Philip 
anew flurry of interest in Philip, Duke works in a constitutional vacuum, with 
of Edinburgh and husband of the no political powers and no _ well-de- 
Queen. fined duties. But he works! The chores 
A forthcoming royal tour that will he sets for himself are precise, exacting THE PROVINCIAL 24. Newest achievement 
put the Queen and her husband on and exhausting. And his calendar of in TV. Big 24-inch screen with Chromatic 
public display for months, and a plan engagements is much more crowded Filter gives warm color-tone and 
to make him regent of the British Em- than that of the Queen. most beautiful pictures. 
pire should the Queen die any time in British law and tradition make no 
the next 13 years, are attracting atten- political demands on the Duke—except / nad which 
tion now to the man one London news- that he stay out of politics entirely. He 
paper says holds “the worst job in signs no state papers and consults with ie akc a Led 4 
England.” no Cabinet ministers. Unlike Prince 
The regency plan puts Philip ahead Albert—Queen Victoria’s husband who tj ( ALON J 
of Princess Margaret in the ranks of the brought cries of “treason” down around ' ae sergio 
royal family. It comes at a time when his head by “meddling” in state affairs-- 
Queen Elizabeth and her personable Philip has remained rigidly nonpolitical. 
young husband are preparing for a tour Queen Elizabeth tackles three hours of 
of the Commonwealth—a six months’ official paper work daily, but she does 
gind that will take them halfway _ it alone. 
aound the globe, starting in the West What the British really demand of 
Indies and winding up in the Mediter- Philip is perfection in a nebulous job. 
ranean. Millions of people will get a He must be a perfect father, a perfect 
glimpse of the man who may one day _ husband, a perfect consort to the Queen 
tule Britain from behind the throne of on all formal occasions. He must re- 
his young son. (Continued on page 86) 





DUKE OF EDINBURGH . .. another unique 


MOSINEE industrial paper 


NEW! No other paper like it! Rein- 
forced . but NOT laminated . 

6 feet, 1 inch Mosinee SCRIMTEX is the answer for 
converters and other manufacturers who 
need tough, reinforced paper but find 
Blond adhesively laminated papers unsuitable. 
Modern SCRIMTEX has tough fibre-glass 
scrim embedded or built in as part of the 
Blue-gray paper itself . . . typical of Mosinee tech- 
nique in creating special papers for many 
industrial functions. 

Fresh What do you want paper to do in your 
product or packaging? 


Sindee contact MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


DEPT. U, MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


42 inches a + fi makes fibres 
work for Industry 


How he measures up: 





30 inches 
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HERE’S ... Only three other men 


A HOLE 7 Se | have held similar posts 


iE-t-ya ele] emelele) _ main discreetly in the background~ 
“ j a few paces behind his wife on official 
FEET DEEP! . ; inspection trips; slightly behind her and 
to the left when she opens Parliament, 
‘He must be popular, but never more 
popular than the Queen. He must be 
an ideal sportsman by royal tradition, 
He must dress in perfect taste, and 
has had to get over his personal dislike 
of bowler hats and Scotch kilts. To be 
really ideal, a Queen’s husband should 
also be handsome, brave, dashing, mo- 
dern in his ideas and a “good guy’ 
Petroleum Industry drilled in 1952. It rep- _ities that extended over 26 states, and into socially. In the eyes of most Britons, 
resents 48,800 new wells completed in the Canadaand Mexico,and produced 43,000,000 Philip is all these things. ; 
U.S. and a greater reserve of oil than ever _ barrels of liquid petroleum. Cities Service Englishmen haven’t always counted 
before. It’s oil needed to meet the all-time __ is proud to play its part in this tremendous themselves so lucky with the husbands 
peak consumer demand...estimated as high _ effort to keep our standard of living the of their Queens. There have been only 
three whose positions corresponded with 
Philip’s in the last thousand years. None 
of them could hold a candle to the Duke 
in personal popularity. 
Paes first British consort was Philip 
of Spain—a gloomy, arrogant youn 
SERVICE man of 27 who contracted a lovelal 
marriage with Mary Tudor, 11 years his 
senior. He considered himself “King” 
of Britain, ordered his wife around and 
spent most of his time in Spain. When 
Queen Mary died four years after the 
marriage, the British were delighted to 
ditch him. 

The second royal consort was Prince 
George of Denmark, who married 
Queen Anne. He was widely regarded 
as something close to a fool, and is 
chiefly remembered for Charles IIs 
description of him: 

“I have tried him drunk and I have 
tried him sober, but can make nothing 
of him either way.” 

The present Philip’s career probably 
is most closely paralleled by Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, consort to 
Victoria. But most of Albert’s popularity 
came late in life. In the early years 
A revolutionary principle in sprinkler protection is incor- ue of the marriage he was regarded as 
porated in the new Viking Spray Sprinkler. Instead of wee : silent, introspective and “foreign’—dis- 
throwing 60% of the water at the ceiling (as with conven- . liked by most Britons, who suspected 
tional sprinklers) the Viking Spray Sprinkler distributes f him of wielding undue influence over 
water at a 180° angle in the form of directional spray. of his wife. 

Spray Sprinklers may be used to overcome pressure de- << Philip is the great-great-grandson 
ficiencies in many cases. Greater ceiling protection with- * ; of Prince Albert and—by birth—every 
out actually directing water at the ceiling. Fewer sprin- bit as “foreign.” His family is of Danish 
Ss nanniieeapens ao because and German stock and once held the 

i throne of Greece. Philip was born 4 


WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN Prince of Greece. But he is uncannily 


“British”-now. A close friend of his onc 


° remarked: 
corporation Bc: Sp “We sometimes forget he is not 
HASTINGS, MICHIGAN English, he is so English in appearance, 


Offices in Principal Cities manners and speech. 
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That’s the total feet of hole your American __ itself in 1952, carrying on exploration activ- 


as 8,022,000 barrels a day in the last quar- _ highest in the world... raha 3 
ter of 1952! . . . and it cost 4 billion dollars to keep America strong 
to produce these results! for its role as the leader 

Cities Service drilled $75 miles of holes for world peace. 


An Important part of the American Oil Scene 
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Some of Philip’s public speeches— 
hes that add up to almost a cru- 
sade for an industrial and technological 
revival in Great Britain—have won him 
wide editorial praise. 

He told one audience: “Let it never 
be said that Great Britain became the 

x relation of the British Common- 
wealth in our time. No amount of talk 
will prevent that happening. Hard work 
with imagination is our only chance.” 

The Duke’s keen interest in science 
and industrial progress shows up fre- 
quently. He rarely misses a scientific 
or technical exhibition. In Wales, he once 
spent so much time prowling around a 
steel mill the newspapers called the day 
“the Duke’s shift.” He likes» to hike 
through coal mines, climb up observa- 
tio towers, cross-examine plant man- 
agers of everything from power stations 
to gasworks. 

Military matters are another of his 
keen interests. Philip holds top rank in all 
three military services. He is permitted 
to penetrate the inner recesses of Brit- 
ain’s atomic-energy plants, and to see 
the latest, top-secret developments in 
guided missiles, radar, submarine war- 
fare and jet planes. A typical inspec- 
tion of a royal aircraft establishment took 
him four and a half hours. On a tour of 
British units in Germany, he showed his 
skill at handling weapons and driving 
tanks. As soon as he learned he was to 
be a marshal of the Royal Air Force, 
he started learning to fly. 

Flying has been a passion with Philip 
since his first lesson last November. He 
takes to the air whenever he can, some- 
times several times a day. His flying 
makes the Government nervous, and he 
hasn’t been allowed to fly alone since he 
made the required solo flight. An instruc- 
tor always accompanies him as copilot. 

These flying rules are a small ex- 
ample of the restrictions that surround 
a British Queen’s husband at all times. 
Living the fishbowl existence of a movie 
star, Philip is permitted none of the 
personal idiosyncrasies that other fa- 
mous people can indulge. He must take 


§ no chances, commit no improprieties, in- 


dulge in no outbursts of temper. 

On the whole, Philip has very few 
critics—and he gives those he does 
have very little to go on. His views are 
on the liberal side, but he has little 
opportunity to express them. He seems 
to approach his role in British royalty 
with a philosophy close to that of his 
great-great-grandfather,. Prince Albert, 
who once defined himself this way: 

‘Iam the husband of the Queen, 
the tutor and father of the royal chil- 
dren, the private secretary of the Sover- 
eign and her permanent minister.” 

That comes close to describing the 
Duke of Edinburgh, who—as husband 
of the Queen—is easily the most popu- 
lar and most closely’ watched family 
man in Great Britain. 
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e “CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 
(Between Chicago-Los Angeles) 

e “CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 
(Between Chicago-San Francisco) 

e “CITY OF PORTLAND” 
(Between Chicago-Portland-Tacoma-Seattle) 
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WHAT CIO WILL SETTLE FOR 


Smaller Raises for Some, None for Others. 


Will the ClO keep pushing for 
higher wages in a business set- 
back? Does 1954 look like a big 
strike year? 

These answers are indicated: 
Raises will be demanded, as 
usual, but there will be less steam 
behind the demands. 

Unions, in some cases, will be 
glad to settle for what they have. 
Workers will resist strikes in a 
falling job market. 


CLEVELAND 


In the talk that is going around 
Cleveland. this week there are some 
clues that employers can use in their 
1954 planning. 

The clues show up in the private con- 
versations of union leaders who are here 
for the CIO convention. These conver- 
sations, with a member of the Board of 
Editors of U.S. News & World Report, 
come closer to reflecting the real CIO 
line for next year than the resolutions 
and speeches at the convention hall. 


—Harris & Ewing 


WALTER REUTHER 
.. no move til 1955? 


—Harris & Ewing 


JOSEPH A. BEIRNE 


From these conversations, the follow- 
ing points stand out: 

A change of signals in CIO thinking 
for 1954 is indicated. It looks from here 
as though CIO wage demands will be 
toned down from those of previous years. 
There is a rather general belief that busi- 
ness will slide off next year, and that un- 
ions will have to face the facts of life in 
their bargaining. 

Wage increases, as usual, will head the 
list of demands of most CIO unions, but 
these demands will not be pushed as 
hard as in recent years. Demands, to be- 
gin with, will not be as high in some in- 
dustries. In other industries, the “asking” 
figure probably will be as high as ever, 
but there will be less resistance to a settle- 
ment at lower terms. 

Cost-of-living contracts, most union 
leaders indicate, are to lose some of 
the appeal they have held in postwar 
years. With declining living costs in pros- 
pect, unions will hesitate to tie wage 
rates to prices. Some may be willing to 
accept a clause hooking up wages and 


rising prices, but omitting the usual pro-~ 


vision for pay cuts in a period of de- 
clining living costs. Employers, how- 
ever, are expected to be hard to sell on 
that type of agreement. 


' 
PAY CHECKS 


85121500 


BAD NEWS AT THE PAY WINDOW? 


Wage cuts will be resisted by most 
CIO unions in their next bargaining” 
round. Officials don’t expect cuts to be” 
forced in the immediate future, but some | 
privately admit that cuts may become 
necessary later. AFL leaders have been 
more frank in admitting that wage cuts} 
may be negotiated in 1954 if a serioug! 
business setback should come. 

Strikes will be harder to win during 
a recession, CIO leaders admit privately,7 
Workers will be reluctant to walk off 
their jobs when unemployed workers are | 
available to replace them. However, CIO 
unionists declare that if employers are” 
“unreasonable” and “try to push us too 
far,” unions will strike even if it is a) 
desperate move. The consensus among} 
those interviewed is that unions will) 
avoid strikes as much as possible during? 
1954. One leader declared that Taft” 
Hartley Act provisions could be used to 
break strikes in a recession, j 

Share-the-work plans are likely to 
get more support next year. Some leaders” 
favor reducing the work week to 36% 


‘hours, with pay for 36 hours. Unions in’ 


the past have tried to cut the weekly 

hours while retaining pay for a full work 

week. Some CIO leaders seem ready to 
(Continued on page 90) 


' ; —United Press 
DAVID McDONALD 
. . . out to set the pace 


—Chase 


L. S$. BUCKMASTER 


CIO leaders plan to tone down their demands in 1954 
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There’s just one thing you forgot 


(...and, unfortunately, it could put you out of business) 


You’ve taken a last look around the office, 
snapped off the last light switch, flipped 
the lock on the door. 


But if you’re like too many businessmen, 
you've forgotten something. 


You've forgotten something that could 
mean you're closing up your business, to- 
night—for good. 


You've forgotten (or maybe you never 
realized) that unless the safe to which 
you've entrusted your accounts receivable 
and other business records bears the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. label, it can’t 
be trusted. That, in case of a-fire, it would 
act as an incinerator for your records once 


realized this, either) that a fireproof build- 
ing simply walls-in and intensifies a fire 
that starts in an office. That you can’t col- 
lect fully on fire insurance without supply- 
ing “proof-of-loss within 60 days”—virtu- 
ally impossible with records in ashes. 


Can you afford to forget? 


Can you—when experience shows that 43 
out of 100 firms that lose their business 
records in a fire never reopen? And most 


of the others go through an extremely diffi- 
cult transition period for years after the fire. 


Is today—before you reach for your hat— 
too soon to check up on the risk you may 
be taking? Too soon to find out how little 
it costs to provide the world’s best protec- 
tion—a Mosler “A” Label Record Safe? 
Consult classified telephone directory for 
name of the Mosler dealer in your city, or 
mail the coupon now for FREE FIRE 
DANGERater, 


Te Mosler Safe “”” 





World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage 


the temperature insi ° 
P ¢ inside got above 350° F. Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


You've forgotten (or maybe you never 


The Mosler Safe Company + Dep’t US-11, Hamilton, Ohio 

Please send me (check one or both): 

( Free Mosler Fire ‘““DANGERater,”’ which will indicate 
my fire risk in 30 seconds. 


CO Illustrated catalog, describing the new series 
of Mosler Record Safes. 


FREE! FIRE DANGERater. 


Tells you in 30 seconds how 
much protection your vital rec- 
ords need. Easy to use. Accurate. 
Authentic. Based on experience 
with thousands of fires. Figures 
in over a dozen vital factors 
about your business. Mail cou- 
pon for your DANGERater, 
j now. Free. No obligation. 


NAME. POSITION. 
FIRM NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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Fomu MANOR 
TEXAS FRUIT CAKE 


No wonder lovers of fine things to eat 
everywhere acclaim famous Manor Texas 
Fruit Cakes! Gorgeously decorated, 
they've a superb flavor because they're 
richer, more moist and tender—chock- 
full (actually 83 % !) of the choicest fruits 
and Texas pecans. 


Thousands each year find that Manor 
Cakes make inexpensive yet highly ap- 
preciated gifts for customers, employees, 
friends and relatives. Manor will gladly 
package, address and mail them for you, 
postpaid, at no extra cost! Delicious 
Manor Texas Fruit Cakes are gift pack- 
aged in handsome, useful metal contain- 
ers depicting classic scenes from Texas’ 
colorful history. 


ONLY 
pieme) (9)2 PRGrig tel. | 
oddresses of those to re- $ 95 
ceive Manor Cak d 
sinioes 3 LBS. 


send with check or money 


POSTPAID 


MANOR 


BAKING CO. 


3510 Manor Way, Dallas, Texas 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
ond the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 








HOW SMART EXECUTIVES REVIEW BEST 
ADVERTISING, SALES, IDEAS OF THE 
MONTH —IN JUST 30 MINUTES! 


Unique newsletter gives key-fact 
digests of nation’s most successful 
ideas in sales, merchandising, 
promotion, advertising and PR 


ALL FOR LESS THAN 40c PER MONTH 


Busy businessmen throughout the na- 
tion are using BRIEFED to keep them- 
selves up to date on what’s new in the 
idea world . . . to make their essential 


business and trade paper reading far. 


more efficient and resultful. Through 
cooperation with more than 30 business 
and trade papers, the highly trained 
editors of BRIEFED give you as many 
as fifty skillfully digested “case histo- 
ries” monthly—in practically every ma- 
jor branch of business and industry. Try 
BRIEFED for seven months for only 
$3.67 (limited intro. offer) ... you must 
be delighted with first issue or money 
back in full. Write Dept. 426, BRIEFED, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
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... Job layoffs wouldn’‘t 
necessarily cause strikes 


accept the cut in weekly earnings in 
order to divide up available work. 

Layoffs generally will not be resisted, 
when employers can show that decline 
in business makes them necessary. Strikes 
may be stirred up in some industries if 
workers get the idea that the layoffs are 
unnecessary or if the boss seems to be 
unfair in selecting those to be laid off. 
Union officials expect, however, that 
seniority lists will be followed in most 
instances, with newly hired workers the 
first to go. Strikes then are not likely on 
this issue, CIO leaders believe. 


Annual-wage plans, to be proposed 


by CIO Steelworkers and others next 
year, are given little, if any, chance of 
success in a time of declining business. 
Even so, CIO insiders think that David 


STEELWORKERS 
« « . wage demands are likely 


—Wide World 


McDonald, president of the steel union, 
will make a big effort to get some sort of 
concession along this line. He wants to 
get the jump on Walter Reuther, CIO 
president and head of the Auto Workers. 
Reuther can advocate annual wages, but 
his auto contracts cannot be opened to 
discuss this issue until 1955. 

That, in general, is the way CIO 
leaders add up the situation when they 
are not going to be quoted by name. 

The outlook on wages, the CIO 
people concede, varies by industries. 
Contracts between employers and unions 
expire at different times during the year. 
Some agreements, like those in the auto 
industry, run on until mid-1955. The auto 
industry is pledged to give a raise of 5 

(Continued on page 91) 





AT LAST, FROM HALLICRAFTERS 
Cc. Wh Clock radto 
“ LIaCtOUS 
period styling 


Hand-rubbed, antique walnut finish, 
gracious traditional cabinetry—truly 
a jewel case of a radio that is at home 
with the finest furniture. And the 
jewel inside is a Hallicrafters radio 
of unusual quality. Twin speakers 
bring an amazing tonal quality. 


hallicrafters 


4401 West Fifth Avenue, Chicago 24, Illinois 








In 
good 
company 


Look over the advertise 
ments in this issue. You'll 
notice how many differ: 
ent kinds of business and 
products find it advan 
tageous to advertise in 
“U.S. News & World Re 
port.” Ask your advertis 
ing agency for their facts 
on how the “magazine of 
essential news” may fit in 
your own advertising pro 
gram. 
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... Auto-industry wage cut 
could offset scheduled raise 


cents an hour next June regardless of 
the economic situation. But the auto con- 
tracts also tie wages to the cost of living, 
so that, if the official index of living costs 
declines, wage cuts are to be imposed. 

These wage cuts, if they come, thus 
could offset the scheduled annual in- 
crease in the auto industry. Mr. Reuther’s 
Auto Workers probably would be un- 
happy about losing that increase, but, 
CIO officials say, the union would not 
strike over it next year. The contracts in 
autos prohibit strikes over wage demands 
until the middle of 1955. Whether the 
union would strike on wage demands in 
1955 would depend on the condition of 
the auto industry at that time. 

Most other CIO unions, including the 
big steel unit, will be able to file wage 


—General Motors 


AUTO WORKERS 
... the contract ties their hands 


demands next year, so far as their con- 
tracts are concerned. In some cases, how- 
ever, officials indicate, the wage reopen- 
ing probably will be waived—if a business 
decline is under way or in prospect in 
their industry. CIO leaders think that 
some unions may prefer to hold on to 
present wage rates rather than risk ne- 
gotiations with the employers, who might 
seek pay cuts. 

Employers, on the other hand, may try 
to force wage reductions by filing their 
own demands for contract reopening. 

€ agreements allow them to propose 
changes in rates—downward. 

Various agreements in textiles and 
lumber recently have been renewed with- 
out any change in wage rates. Unions 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Rock Island Freight 


is on the MOVE... 


—— help keep America Prosperous — 


Rock Island’s diesel-powered ROCKET 
FREIGHTS serve 14 mid-continent states. They 
possess speed, power, stamina...do a tremen- 
dous freight hauling job... have earned a repu- 
tation for dependable, on-time deliveries. If you 
have freight moving into or out of any of these 
states, consult any Rock Island representative: 


ARKANSAS 
COLORADO 
ILLINOIS 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
LOUISIANA 


MINNESOTA 


MISSOURI 

NEBRASKA 

NEW MEXICO 

OKLAHOMA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 
*TEXAS 


Rock 
Island 


*Thru Texas Gulf Ports Rock Island serves all the world. 


Nothing quite takes the place of a 
diesel-powered Rocket Freight ...so 
when you ship, ship Rock Island. 
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ts £ “ considered themselves fortunate in keep. 
HAVE SIN - - P ing their old pay schedules, with busines 
MOVED conditions weak in those fields. Othe, 


unions expect to be in this situation jy 
another year or two, if a recession comes, 

Another tip-off on CIO strateg 
comes in the announcement by the tel. 
phone union, the Communications Work. 
ers of America, that wage goals for 1954 
will not be set until next spring. The 
telephone-union officials will meet soon 
to draft some of their other 1954 de. 


Industrial Leaders Find ’ mands, but they are not ready to cop. 
sider wage proposals. CWA’s president 


lowa a “GOOD MOVE” Joseph A. Beirne, is withholding a de 


Good living in the land of plenty — that’s Iowa. A a cision on wages until “the general eco. 
favorable balance (50-50) of agriculture and industry . nomic situation can be more c: arefulh 
otha hg Lan ty — — - = evaluated,” in the union’s words. 
r work of highways and railroads, Iowa is close '- 
to the largest pe of aainaen Iowa has in abun- 4 Mr. Beirne has notified his member 
dance the “basics” that any industry must have: an in- that “from all newspaper accounts, Amer 
telligent labor supply, raw ma- 
terials, a wide selection of 
factory sites and a sympathetic PA 
state government. Write for GOLD THAT Grows 
your copy of “Industry’s Road —1 
to Opportunity.” 423 Central — 
National Building, Des Moines 
9, lowa. 








IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 





Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of “U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons listed below: 
_] If possible send the November 20, 1953 issue. 


—Dept. of Labor 
TELEPHONE WORKERS 
. waiting to see 


ica seems heading for a recession.” And 
he warns that “if it comes, every single 
one of us has great cause for concern...” 
Officials of the union also advised mett- 
bers that strikes cannot be entered into 
lightly, must have a “great deal of care 
ful preparation.” 

That is the line that the Communic 
tions Workers are getting through thei 
union publication. Other unions are e& 
pected to show similar caution. 

Another CIO official, L. S. Buck 
master, has told his Rubber Worker 
Union that wildcat strikes must be 
avoided. This union also is on record wit 
a new policy on shortening the wor 
week. It now will agree to a 36-how 
week, at 36 hours’ pay. Previously, the 
policy was to reduce the hours but 
tain the same weekly pay. Officials sail 
the change was due to fears of growili 
unemployment in the industry. 
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Taft-Hartley Gets ‘New Look’ 
And Employers Like the Trend 


Policy changes of importance to em- 
ployers and unions are taking place at 
the National Labor Relations Board. The 
Taft-Hartley Act, as interpreted in the 
Republican Administration, turns out to 
have a somewhat different meaning than 
ithad in a Democratic Administration. 
Employers generally look with favor on 
what is going on. 

President Eisenhower has appointed 
two members to the five-man Labor 
Board. Two other members are holdovers 
fom the Truman Administration. As of 
lat week end, there was one vacancy. 
Policy shifts of recent months, therefore, 
are not the result of a clear-cut Eisen- 
hower majority. Decisions, in a number 
of cases, have been unanimous. 

Examples of decisions that represent 
changes in the Board’s line of thinking 
ae listed in what follows. These ex- 
amples are based on decisions discussed 
recently in a speech by Guy Farmer, 
Chairman of the Board and an Eisen- 
hower appointee. 

Employers now have more freedom 
to discuss unions with their employes 
than they had under the previous Board. 
The present Board holds that an em- 
ployer has a right to tell his workers 
what he thinks about unions, and to ques- 
tin the workers as to their own views. 

Smaller business firms are being taken 
out from under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Recent decisions indicate that the Board 
will refuse to intervene in many of the 
smaller disputes that formerly were 
accepted. 

Election rules are being tightened 
in ways that can make life a bit easier 
for employers. For example, NLRB has 
just reversed old policies in a case where 
a union was trying to move into a plant 
in which another union holds a contract. 
The new union pointed to a technical 
defect in the existing “union shop” con- 
tract. Under old rules, this was enough 
to set aside the agreement and give the 
new union an immediate election. The 
present Board, however, ignored the 
technical flaw and declined to hold the 
election until the contract expires. 

Another new rule seeks to prevent 
unions from withdrawing from an NLRB 
tunoft election when they think they 
cannot win, with the idea of filing a new 
election request later, after a new recruit- 
ng campaign. NLRB now holds that a 
union pulling out of the voting cannot 
get a new election for at least a year. 

Unions now are being forced to go to 
bargaining elections in more cases. 

NLRB once allowed unions to 
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produce membership cards as proof of 
their majority status in a plant, it now 
seems to put more stress on its secret- 
election machinery. 

A new policy on strikes also has 
been outlined. An employer has been 
upheld in refusing to reinstate workers 
after an illegal strike took place. Some 
of those refused reinstatement claimed 
that they did not join in the strike. NLRB 
ruled, however, that, when an illegal 
strike occurs, an individual worker “has 
the affirmative duty to dissociate himself 
and to disavow the illegal acts of his 


" Staff Photo-USN&WR 
GUY FARMER 
Things are different at NLRB 


bargaining agent,” the union, Mr. Farmer 
noted. 

Another ruling, on plant guards, means 
that unions of production workers no 
longer can take in as members any work- 
ers who spend .even a fraction of their 
working day as guards. Up until now, 
NLRB did not classify a worker as a 
guard unless at least half of his time was 
spent in that activity. The Taft-Hartley 
Act does not permit plant guards to be 
included in the regular unions. Now, if 
a worker regularly spends part of his 
time as a guard, he is covered by this 
provision. NLRB also finds that guards 
on armored cars transporting money 
from a bank to business firms are cov- 
ered by this same provision. 

NLRB also has added rules designed 
to delay elections sought by unions whose 
officers are under indictment for filing 
false non-Communist affidavits. 




















Grab the chance 
to take it easy! 


Enjoy 6 glorious, restful days on 
the great air conditioned liners 
Independence and Constitution 
sailing the Sunlane to Gibraltar 

. . or 8 equally wonderful 
days to Cannes or Genoa, gate- 
way to all Europe... 9 days 
to Naples. 


GREAT CRUISE OF 1954 


Mediterranean, Egypt, INDIA .. . 
65 days ... 19,000 miles .. . 
s.s. INDEPENDENCE .. . Feb. 4 
to Apr. 10... from $1,750. 


See your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN 
EXPORT LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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What’s 


Today when a prime corn-fed steer 
checks in at the famous Union 
Stock Yards in Chicago it beholds 
the results of a vast program of re- 
habilitation. 

Modern lighting has replaced the 
old lanterns that were such a fire 
hazard. Housekeeping is so efficient 
that there is almost no olfactory evi- 
dence when the wind blows from 
the stockyard quarter. And many 
of the old timber corrals have given 
way to pens of steel. 

Attacking the problem of the old 
pens had a top place on the rehabili- 
tation program. For animals were 
continually being bruised and in- 
jured by loose or jagged boards, in 
spite of all a large crew could do to 


keep the fences in repair. After try- 
ing various measures in the search 
for something better, the stockyards 
management turned to steel, and 
called in Bethlehem. 

Our engineers made an on-the- 
ground study and came up with a 
system of fences and gates that 
could be put together easily, like 
an erector set, from a few standard- 
ized steel parts. Two new Bethle- 
hem steel pens were tried out. Over 
a test period of many months, they 
proved themselves so well that soon 
additional ones were installed. 

The new steel pens are fireproof. 
They are heavily zinc-coated for 


come over the place? 


resistance to rust. They are trim 
and sturdy, and need hardly any 
maintenance. But their best feature 
is the smooth; round corners which 
have ended heavy losses due to meat 
made unsalable because the animals 
were injured by contact with the 
old fences. 

At present a sizable portion of 
the Union Stock Yards’ 240 acres, 
including Bank Alley, show place 
of the establishment, is equipped 
with the new, modern Bethlehem 
fences and gates, as well as with 
watering troughs, mangers and un- 
loading chutes—all made from 
strong, durable steel. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Building activity is expected by the experts to stay high next year. 

Value of new construction in 1954 is estimated at 34 billion dollars by 
Commerce and Labor departments. That's just a shade below 1953's 34.7 billion. 

Confirmation of this estimate comes from F. W. Dodge Corporation, industry 
statisticians, which sees only a 3 per cent drop in next year's construction. 
That compares with a 2 per cent decline anticipated by the Government. 

Main importance of these estimates is that construction is expected to be 
a strong support for general business activity next year. Not often is there 
a serious business setback when the building industry booms. A 34-billion- 
dollar outlay for new construction is a boom. 











Note, too, that the Government estimates assume a Slight easing in general 
business activity next year, with sone rise in unemployment. Another assumption 
is that no change will occur in the "cold war." 


Here's how officials size up the building outlook in detail..... 

New dwelling units are expected to dip 7 per cent in dollar value. 

Home improvements, however, are seen headed for an 18 per cent rise. 

Residential building, excluding farms, will decline 4 per cent, over all. 

Industrial construction--new plants--may fall as much as 14 per cent. 

Office buildings, warehouses, lofts are expected to climb 15 per cent. 

Churches, private schools are expected to rise 6 per cent. 

Private hospital construction is expected to drop 4 per cent. 

Farm building. affected by declining farm income, is estimated officially 
to decline 12 per cent in the coming year. 

Public-utility expansion is put down for a.3 per cent gain, sparked by a 
continued boom in building and extending pipe lines. 

Altogether, the official estimate is for an outlay of 22.8 billions in 
private construction next year, against this year's 23.4 billions. 



































Public construction is expected to stay close to this year's level. The 
estimate is for 11.2 billions in 1954 against 11.3 billions in 1953. Increases 
are forecast in schools, highways, Sewer and water systems. Declines are seen 
in public hospitals, conservation, public industries, public housing. 


Second-best_ year for business is another estimate for 1954 put out by the 
Dodge Corporation. It is based on a poll of 138 top economists. 

Declines of less than 5 per cent are expected by most of the economists in 
total output of goods and services, personal spending, the price level. 

Dip of more than 5 per cent, but less than 10 per cent, is seen in output 
of industry, new plant and equipment, total new construction. 

Hourly wage rates are expected to go higher, but a decline in overtime is 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


expected by nearly all of the economists polled. 

Consumer credit is not expected to rise. Some economists look for a dip in 
outstanding credit. That means that more people may pay off debt than will add 
to debt to make purchases. 





Easing demand for credit, in fact, already--is apparent. 

Consumers and businessmen are found by the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank to 
be borrowing at a much more leisurely pace than a year ago. 

Consumer installment credit, which rose 45 per cent, or 6.4 billion 
dollars, since May, 1952, now is scarcely rising at all. Repayments on debt, 
on the other hand, are rising more rapidly than new credit is granted. 

Business_and farm loans by big-city banks have advanced less than usual for 
this season of the year. The increase from July through October was only 700 
millions this year, compared with 1.1 billions for this period a year ago. 

‘The slowdown in debt accumulation reflects a slowing in sales. People are 
buying fewer cars and appliances. Businessmen are not adding much to inventory. 














Decline in inventorv_buving is a drag on general business activity. 

Total business output--the gross national product--fell to a rate of 369 
billions a year in the July-September period, from a rate of 372.4 billions 
a year in the preceding three months. 

Ihe dip in activity is explained largely by the drop in inventory accum- 
lation. Businessmen added to inventories in April-June at a rate of 8.8 billions 
a year. In the next three months inventory purchases fell to 4.5 billions a year. 











Goods flowing to final purchasers, however, are holding up. 

Total output, with inventories excluded, rose slightly from second to third 
quarter. Rate was 363.6 billions a year in April-June, and 364.5 billions a 
year in July-September. 

Private spending accounted for most of this gain--800 millions against an 
increase of 100 millions for purchases by governments. 

Prospect is that if total spending, aside from inventories, holds close to 
current levels, inventories can be adjusted without any painful results to 
general activity. This has been the effect to date. 








Personal spending on consumer wants rose a bit in the third quarter--from 
230.4 billions to 231 billions a year. Purchases of goods were smaller, but 
there was a larger outlay for services, which include rent. 

New construction dipped moderately, from the second to third quarters. 

Business purchases of equipment rose a bit in the third quarter. 

These figures suggest that the peak of the boom was passed early in 1953, 
but they do not yet indicate that any sharp setback is forming. 














Here are some figures on population compiled by the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company of Minneapolis: 

Children under 20 have increased by 11 million since 1940. 

Old people, 65 and over, have increased by more than 4 million. 

Working group, 20-64, has increased by 13 million. 

Dependent groups in the population are increasing faster than productive 
groups. That indicates a need for more output by workers in the years ahead. 
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These IDEAS from Remington Rand... 


boost record-keeping production by 30%! 


How to keep track of 23,000 different parts, with 
inventories constantly in balance to prevent pro- 
duction delays and costly overstocking? This was 
the problem faced by the Cummins Engine Com- 
pany, and a tough one it was. 

The problem was solved by an idea from Rem- 
ington Rand... mechanized inventory control. 
Now, Robot-Kardex units go through their electri- 
fied paces with electrifying speed, controlling this 
vast inventory down to the last nut and bolt. A mere 
touch of the index key and the slide containing any 
desired Kardex record comes to the clerk, posi- 
tioned for rapid, convenient, desk-height posting 
and reference. Any one of over 4,000 records is at 
the fingertips in seconds! Kardex Visible Records 


ca 
P8eevocov~e 
owe 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


0206692008098 2300000 


— housed and delivered by Robot-Kardex — save 
up to 30% on posting time — up to 59% on space 
— minimize physical fatigue — help to reduce 
employee turnover. 


Good Example of Robot-Kardex Inventory and 
Production Control. Send for your FREE copy of 
CR909, “How Robot-Kardex Parts Control Saves 
Time and Money for the Cummins Engine Com- 
pany.” This Certified Report is full of eye-opening 
facts about up-to-the-minute inventory and pro- 
duction control. For your copy, and there’s no obli- 
gation, call your Remington Rand man at our 
nearest office, or simply write to Remington Rand, 
Room 1359, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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IKE’‘S PLAN FOR OLD PEOPLE 


He Wants Social Security for 10.6 Million More 


More, and bigger, old-age 
pension checks are about to be 
provided by Government. 

Mr. Eisenhower demands it, 
and few are to object in the face 
of upcoming elections. 

Don’t be surprised, though, if 
powerful Eisenhower backers try 
to overturn the basic theory of 
New Deal social insurance. 


The old-age pension system that of- 
fers protection to 47 million workers 
and their families is about to undergo 
a major overhaul in the congressional 
workshop. The result, just possibly, 
will be a brand-new program. 

The President, for his part, wants to 
raise the Social Security umbrella over 
an additional 10.6 million workers and 
their families and to liberalize the pen- 
sion schedule. He wants, too, to freeze the 
pay-roll tax at its present. 1.5 per cent. 
Other changes, far more drastic than Mr. 
Eisenhower suggests, are demanded by 
others. 


It’s a good bet that many of these pro- 
posed changes will become law before 
Congress adjourns next summer. 

There now is little disposition any- 
where to resist the move toward an ex- 
panded Social Security program. Organ- 
ized labor expects it. And business is not 
inclined to active opposition. With elec- 
tions due next November, the trend to 
more Social Security is to have strong 
support from both Republicans and 
Democrats in Congress. 

Specifically, here’s what to expect in 
this election-year situation: 

Broader coverage, along lines shown 
in the chart on this page, is scheduled for 
the plan that provides pension checks for 
workers retiring at age 65, and monthly 
checks for survivors of workers who die. 
Mr. Eisenhower has recommended—and 
now is preparing to urge—protection 
for many new groups. 

Farmers, long omitted from the plan, 
are among those being lined up for 
coverage. Nearly 3 million farm operators 
with annual net cash earnings of $400 
or more will start paying Social Security 
taxes before long if Mr. Eisenhower 
has his way. And tens of thousands of 
them will need to pay those taxes for 


no more than 18 months or two year 
before they can start drawing monthly 
checks at age 65. 

To offer retirement insurance to small 
farmers, the Administration is devising 
a simplified method for the reporting of 
income by farmers whose cash earning 
are too small to require income tax te. 
turns. 

Farm laborers, too, are to enter the 
plan in large numbers if Mr. Eisenhow. 
ers plan is accepted. Right now, they 
have to be “regularly employed” on one 
farm in order to be covered. The comp 
cated definition of “regularly employed’ 
excludes 2.7 to 3 million laborers who do 
not work steadily enough to qualify, 
Plan is to junk that restriction. 

The President also wants to drop the 
requirement that farm laborers must eam 
at least $50 from a single employer ina 
calendar quarter in order to get credit 
toward retirement pay. 

Household workers, too, can forget 
this $50 wage test if the President sells 
his plan to Congress. Some 200,000 do- 
mestic employes—maids, cooks, chau 
feurs, gardeners, others who work for 
several “tiferent employers—now are ex- 
cluded from the program by the $50 


Old-Age Pensions Ahead for More People 


(under Social Security insurance) 


Workers and families now covered 47.2 million 


Mr. Eisenhower wants to add these: 
On a compulsory basis — 
Farm operators 
Additional farm workers 
Additional household workers 


@ a , lawyers, other professional people 


“- On a voluntary basis — 
Ministers 
w Ayr Additional State and local government workers 


— O< | 
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Source: Social Security Administration © 1953, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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test and the complicated “regularly em- 
ployed” requirement. 

Doctors and other professional workers 
in independent private practice—half a 
million of them—also are listed by the 
President for protection. These include 
physicians, dentists, optometrists, osteo- 
paths, chiropractors, naturopaths, veteri- 
narians, funeral directors, Christian 
Science practitioners, architects, profes- 
sional engineers and accountants. 

Self-employed members of these pro- 
fessions who earn at least $400 a year 
soon will start paying the Social Security 
tax annually along with their income 
tax if Mr. Eisenhower’s plan prevails. In- 
tens would be brought under Social 
Security as employes. 

The 6.4 million workers in all those 
groups, from farmers to professional per- 
sons, will have no choice about the mat- 
ter under the President’s proposals. They 
will have to accept protection—and the 
tax burden—whether they like it or not. 
That goes, too, for about 30,000 em- 
ployes in fishing, certain individuals who 
work at home for industry, and a small 
number of U.S. seamen employed on 
foreign vessels by American employers. 

Optional. Some other large groups, 
though, will get coverage on a voluntary 
basis if Congress goes along. 

Ministers, about 200,000 of them, are 
down for the voluntary treatment—they 
will get coverage if the “proper adminis- 
trative unit” of their religious organiza- 
tions and two thirds of the ministerial 
employes elect that choice. What hap- 
pens to the minister who votes “No” when 
his organization votes “Yes,” though, is 
left up to Congress. 

Biggest group nominated by the Pres- 
ident for voluntary social insurance is 
made up of State and local-government 
employes who are excluded because they 
have their own retirement systems. Mr. 
Eisenhower believes that these 4 million 
workers should have Social Security 
protection, despite the fact that—like 
thousands of industrial workers—they are 
protected by their own nonfederal plans. 

Coverage for all these groups, if it is 
provided, means that 57.8 million work- 
ers and their families will be in the 
Social Security system. Most other work- 
ets will be in other federal retirement 
programs. Protection for these added 
families, though, is less simple than it 
seems, 

A new benefit rule is being urged 
by the President to help new groups 
qualify for pensions at age 65. His pro- 
posal is aimed at this problem: Under 
present law, most workers who retire in 
the future will have to have been covered 
for half the time from Dec. 31, 1950, to 
the time they are 65. Workers brought in 
how would have. several years of non- 
Coverage to overcome. 

So a 65-year-old farmer brought into 

plan next July would have to work 
(Continued on page 100) 
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WHERE Oil 
AND WATER MIX 


St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 


The ‘Mighty Mississippi” gives St. Louis oil men 
an economical means of transportation... they have 
120 oil barges plying the waterway regularly. To- 
gether with pipelines and other carriers, the barges 
help supply St. Louis’ nine oil terminals, which have 
a storage capacity of over 100 million gallons. The 
area’s four oil refineries have a daily production 
capacity of 14 million gallons... St. Louis, nearest 
major city to the U. S. center of population, is at 
the center of activity in business! 


os 


7) ih 


| | with a Great Bank to Help You! 


iH) 
He 


only speeds your business trans- 
actions... it identifies you, as well. 
And with information provided by FRE -FIRST 
First National—whose directors NATIONAL BANK 
hold key positions in St. Louis JN ST.LOUIS 
business—you’ll find it’s easier to 
plan ahead. First National is at 
the center of activity in St. Louis! 


Cts mal se 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address 
the Industrial Service Department. [| | 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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GAS UNIT HEATER 
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| [EACHER'S 
HIGHLAND CREAM 
86 PROOF * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Schieffetin & Co.,New York 
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through 1957, or until he approached 
age 69, before he could retire. Even 
then his pension would be only half its 
normal size—the years in which he was 
not covered would be counted against 
him in averaging his earnings. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s answer to this prob- 
lem is to drop from a worker’s Social Se- 
curity record as much as three or four 
years of uncovered or low-earning time 
in the case of any worker who would 
| benefit from such a step. Thus, workers 
| brought into the plan next year would 
| need to claim coverage for only half the 

time from, say, mid-1954, to their 65th 
birthdays. The period 1951 to mid-1954 
would be ignored in figuring the work- 
er’s pension. 

Under this rule, then, the 65-year- 
old farmer covered in next July would 
need only the standard minimum of 18 
months of coverage before he could start 
| drawing his monthly pension check. So, 
|too, for example, would a 64-year-old 
| doctor. Both could get maximum bene- 
| fits if they reported earnings at a rate of 
| $3,600 a year. 

What this plan means is that, if Con- 
gress agrees, most workers retiring in the 
|future—but not those already drawing 
pensions—will be eligible for larger bene- 
fits than they otherwise could expect. 
| Their dependents, too, could get larger 
checks—and so could their survivors. 
| No workers, of course, will draw more 
than the fixed maximums, but, if the 
plan goes through, more will get these 
maximum checks and millions will look to 
bigger pensions. 

The reason is that nearly any worker 
| who retires at age 65 has, in his record, 
a few years in which he was not covered 
by Social Security, or in which his earn- 
ings were low. To ignore some of those 
years is to qualify more workers for bene- 
fits and to increase pensions. 

The new rule, if adopted, also means 
|that millions of retired persons, 65 or 
| older, can go back to work and “earn” a 
pension in just 18 months. If they can 
earn $3,600 a year for a year and a half, 
they can get lifetime pensions of $85 a 
month, or $127.50 for a man with a wife 
| aged 65 or more. Cost to the individual in 
taxes will be a top of $108—or $162 if 
| self-employed. 

Pay-roll tax freeze, demanded by 
|Mr. Eisenhower, can mean an even 
| smaller cost for those pensions. Right 
| now, worker and employer pay, each, a 

% per cent tax on the worker's earnings, 
up to a maximum annual pay of $3,600. 
| Self-employed workers who are covered 
pay at a rate of 2% per cent. 
| Those rates will jump on January 1 to 
2 per cent and 3 per cent, respectively. 





. . . At 65, a pension after 1'/2 years’ work is proposed 


They will, that is, if Congress ignores th 
request to rescind the rise. 

Really drastic changes in the bj 
Social Security plan are being fostereg 
by some groups that have been powerfyf 
supporters of Mr. Eisenhower. Ong 
would scrap the basic New Deal theo 
of social insurance under which indivig 
uals, in their working years, contribute ty 
a reserve fund that builds up interest andi 
pays the worker his pension starting 
the age of 65. 

Workers and employers still would { 
nance Social Security under this prog 
posal. But the idea of a huge interest! 
drawing fund would be scrapped, and 
pensions for retired workers would co 
directly from current pay-roll taxes. Back 


FOR THE DOCTOR... | 
...an umbrella in old age? 


ers of this plan also want to start paying 
immediate pensions to the millions of 
aged people who now are dependent of 
relief, and to make States and localitiég 
responsible for financing all remaining 
relief programs. 

These drastic proposals are sure to get 
serious attention from Congress next yeaf 
and just as sure to draw the heavy fire @ 
organized labor. That opposition may well 
be decisive in an election year. The same 
opposition mav be decisive, too, in block 
ing a rescission of the pay-roll tax 

Few important groups, though, af 
daring to speak out against the Pres 
dent’s major proposals. This means thi 
coverage of millions of added families 
and a new benefit rule that can bring 
substantial windfall for most workers # 
tiring in the future are on the “nea 
certain” list for approval in 1954. 
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WA Gsateloneecbele mes MA -\ial Detcrate Toys 


.. Coming for Christmas! 





WALK INTO this enchanting boy-and-girl land 
of wonderful toys. You’ll see the magic of plastics 
... colorful, warm to touch, beautifully smooth. 
New toys, bright toys—amusing and educational. 
They’ll gladden young hearts of all ages. Easy to 
clean, light for little hands to hold. Intricate and 
graceful designs with the perfect detail that 
only molding could bring to playthings. Made of 
durable Lustrex, Monsanto’s styrene, they’!l keep 
their Christmas-morning newness long after the 
holidays are over. Look for these newer, brighter, 
more exciting toys in your favorite toyland. They’ll 
be the happiest choice under any Christmas tree. 

Lustrex: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 











FIX-IT CONVERTIBLE. Complete with repair kit and 
spare parts to change tires, fill radiator, gas tank 
and battery, change oil. Molded entirely of 
Monsanto’s Lustrex styrene. 


SPACE HELMET AND 
GOGGLES. Latest inter- 
planetary design . . . elastic 
chin and head straps. Radar 
antennas on goggles revolve. 





IF YOU ARE A 
MANUFACTURER, 
call on Monsanto 
for the latest infor- 


nesonorm MONSANTO 


ee ome : P 3 — y and suggestions on 
JUNIOR MISS SEWING KIT. Just like HURDY-GURDY. Real musical how ho : CHEMICALS PLASTICS 
be applied to your : 
own production 








mother’s. Hand-operated machine toy of Lustrex plays melo- 
that really sews. Molded of lustrous, dious tunes as you turn the 
Smooth Lustrex. Has needles, handle. Boxed ready to play, problems. 
Scissors, thread, cloth, patterns. with changeable records, 


SERVING INDUSTRY ... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 











YOU NEED THE BEST ABRASIVES For 


The 
“TOUCH of GOLD 


technique 


You can grind with the ‘Touch of Gold.” It means 
that the right abrasive on the job can spell extra profit, 
lower costs and better work. It warrants your inquiry 
into the abrasives used in your plant. Every turn of 
the wheel can be a “Touch of Gold” for you. A sure 
way is to rely on Norton and Behr-Manning as the 
world’s leader in abrasive products, abrasive experi- 
ence and abrasive engineering. 

Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning Corporation, Division of Norton, Troy, N. Y. 
Plants, distributors and dealers the world over. 


| ji SS dp 
A “Touch of Gold.’”’ Norton semi-flexible BFR wheel grinding A ‘Touch of Gold.” Behr-Manning’s Micro-Finishing DURITE® 


welds in a fabricated cone. It has built-in safety at high speed. Belt on Fenlind machine sharpens carbide tools. Often replaces 
Makes portable grinding more profitable. diamond wheels in a normally high-cost grinding operation. 


Gilaking better products . . . to make other products better 


Gamo NORTON A\BEHR-MANNING 


ABRASIVES ¢ GRINDING WHEELS AND MACHINES @ REFRACTORIES ABRASIVE PAPERS AND CLOTHS e OILSTONES © PRESSURE SENSITIVE TAPES 
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layoffs of workers, on a growing scale, 
are biting into pay rolls and impairing 
the purchasing power that absorbs 
the products of industry. 

New claims for unemployment compen- 
sation rose to 234,000 in the week 
ended October 31. Except for brief 
periods in January and July when 
layoffs increased seasonally, the rate 
now is the largest for 1953. Not since 
1949 have layoffs at this time of year 
been so large. 

Nonfarm jobs dropped to 49,147,000 in 
October, allowing for seasonal changes. 
The third straight decline, it put the 
total 364,000 below July. 

The main trouble spot is in manufactur- 
ing. Here jobs fell to 16,781,000 in 
October. That was 180,000 below Sep- 
tember, 522,000 below July. Ma- 
chinery, transportation-equipment and 
metals groups each employed from 
10,000 to 15,000 tewer workets in 
October. Soft spots, though less pro- 
nounced, were also present in furni- 
ture, building materials, textiles, leath- 
er, 

Personal income before taxes, at a 
rate of 285.8 billions per year in Sep- 
tember, had already turned down 1.7 
billions since July, the’ result of fall- 
ing employment and shorter Lours. 

The cost of living stood at a record 
high on September 15. Until then it 
still was not responding to the weaker 
tone of business. 

Retail trade, though above September, 
is still below the average for this year. 
October sales of retail stores were only 
1 per cent above October, 1952. That 
compares with a 5 per cent gain over 
last year in the 10 months from Janu- 
ary through October. 





— PLUS & MINUS | 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 





Caution, on the part of both lenders 


and buyers, shows up in the granting 
of installment credit. Commercial 
banks, as the top chart discloses, have 
extended less new installment credit 
each month since June, From the high 
point this year there has been a drop 
of nearly a quarter in the rate at which 
new credit was extended both on autos 
and on other consumer goods like 
furniture and appliances. 


Amount Extended by Commercial Banks 
$1.2 
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Source: FRB © 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


The worst lag in retail trade in recent 


months has been in goods usually 
sold on installment. In September, 
auto sales were 8 per cent below 
February. Furniture and appliance 
sales were down 11 per cent, jewelry 
21 per cent. In October, television and 








(1935-39=100) 





appliance sales at department stores 
ran well below a year ago. 

A relapse of moderate size is to be ex- 
pected in 1954 factory sales of con- 
sumer hard goods. The high rate of 
sales in the first half of this year pro- 
duced a bulge for 1953 as a whole 
compared with 1952. The bulge is 
likely to be ironed out next year as 
incomes drop a bit and borrowers seek 
to repay old debts before incurring 
new ones. Distributors will buy less 
for inventory than in 1953. A small 
drop in home building will affect sales 
of appliances and furniture 

Auto shipments are likely to fall 10 to 
15 per cent in 1954. 

TV-set producers, like auto makers, 
have piled up inventory this year. In 
the first 8 months they turned out 
nearly a million sets more than retail- 
ers bought. Now prices are being cut. 

Biggest-selling appliances like refrig- 
erators, cooking stoves and washing 
machines have satisfied most of the 
new-user demand and now depend 
largely on replacement sales. To spur 
these, the industry must rely on prod- 
uct improvements, price cuts and more 
intensive selling. 

Smaller volume appliances, some with 
huge potential markets, can’t win 
popular acceptance fast enough to off- 
set even a small percentage drop in 
sales of the established, big-volume 
items. 

Benefits to business activity will be im- 
portant next year if industries making 
consumer hard goods can create a 
strong demand for them. In the past, 
wide swings in the demand for such 
goods have had much to do with the 
business cycle. 
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Cut the cost of 
getting business 


REPORTS 


Use the time-tested, money-saving way to be sure you are 
fully informed about the best opportunities for you in 

new construction...wherever you operate east of the Rockies. 
With daily Dodge Reports, you can put your salesmen into 
negotiation with prospects having a ready need for your 
kind of products or services. You have complete 
management control—you tell your salesmen who your 
best prospects are—you tell your salesmen when to step in 
to land the contract or order. You utilize your salesmen’s 
time most effectively—save valuable hours that many 
salesmen spend merely looking for prospects 

and chasing down rumors. 

Find out how Dodge Reports can help you get to the 

right people at the right time. Learn for yourself how 

most of the leading firms in construction, among them your 
competitors, are using Dodge Reports profitably and with 
substantial cost savings. Send today for your free copy 

of the helpful booklet, “Dodge Reports... How to Use 
them Effectively.”” There is no obligation. 


DODGE REPORTS fi 





Dept. U5318, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, Accurate, Construction News Service East of the Rockies 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE CORPORATION 











[--a Sel = ORICK WRT’ ENJOY THE OLD TIME FLAVOR OF 
aA at MOHICAN VALLEY 
a es mt | ASSUMES SMOKED TURKEY 
Racks a and Chock —- It’s Boned and Rolled for 
a; Frank Mitsch Co. easy, perfect serving. It's 
417 Orange Street delicious. For Your Home 


or as A PERFECT BUSI- 
eaabeeeMAAA §=NESS CHRISTMAS GIFT. 














An Answer to every Se Atlas Corporation 
Wraps Problem 33 Pine Street, New York 5,N. Y. 
Welded any ppt Barts keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in ae 
press”...end unsanitary ’ Dividend No. 48 
locker room conditions on Common Stock 
...save floor space—fit - 
= ro ge AS pa ane ete : A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
offices, factories. hotels, § >, per share has been declared, payable 


oS moe December 21, 1953 to holders of 
vm: ee tik record at the close of business on 


or wherever fj November 30, 1953 on the Common 
there isawraps |r UU Stock of Atlas Corporation. 
problem. “a Water A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
Write for Catalog No. 30 Novendee’S. 1053. 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 West 37th St. + Chicago 9, fil. 





























[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





PROFIT-SHARING PLAN. You can 

sometimes get approval of a profit. 
sharing plan for your employes, for tax 
purposes, even though there is no def- 
nite or predetermined basis for figuring 
the profits to be shared. A circuit court 
of appeals upholds the Tax Court in 
allowing exemption for two such profit. 
sharing plans set up for the sole bene. 
fit of a company’s employes. 


* * * 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 

can refuse to recognize a union as 
bargaining agent for your employes even 
though the union offers to show you 
authorization cards from a majority of 
the employes. The National Labor Re. 
lations Board, in finding that an en- 
ployer did not illegally refuse to bar 
gain under these circumstances, notes 
that an employer “normally” has the 
right to insist on a Board election be- 
fore recognizing a union that claims a 
majority status. 


* * * 


DEFENSE PLANTS. You can get 

special tax treatment if you locate 
your defense plant in an area of chronic 
labor surplus. The Director of Defense 
Mobilization authorizes an_ increased 
rate of tax amortization for defense 
plants going into these areas. 


* * * 


BZ IRON. You can now ship pig iron, 

carbon-steel ingots and bars, and 
some other iron and steel products to 
most countries without getting an in 
dividual export license from _ the 
Commerce Department. 


* * * 


STOCK OPTIONS. You can find out 
from offices of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission about new rules 
on accounting for compensation in the 
form of stock options granted by corpore 
tions to their officers and employes. 


* * * 


COTTON. You can now obtain help 
from the Export-Import Bank it 
shipping cotton overseas. The Bask 
begins its program of export insurance 
for raw cotton. Under a new law, 
program makes it easier for U.S. export 
ers to finance overseas shipments 
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cotton to be held at certain points 
until bought in small quantities by 
foreign mills. 


* * * 


IMPORTS. You can express your 

views to the Tariff Commission on 
the differences in the cost of production 
in U.S. and abroad of similar items of 
china tableware, kitchenware and kitch- 
en and table utensils. The Commis- 
sion is holding a hearing on this subject 
in Washington, D.C., on December 15. 


* * * 


PARTNERSHIPS. You cannot, as a 
retired partner in a firm of public 
accountants, treat as a capital gain 
the amount that you receive under an 
agreement entitling you to share in 
the partnership’s profits after retirement. 
By refusing a review, the Supreme 
Court leaves in effect a ruling that such 
payments are taxable as ordinary income 
even though the retired partner received 
more than he had a right to demand. 


* * * 


INSURANCE SALESMEN. You can- 

not, as a retired cash-basis insurance 
agent who chose to receive regular an- 
nual payments from your company in 
place of commissions on renewal pre- 
miums, be required to pay income tax 
on more than you actually receive. A 
circuit court of appeals holds that such 
aretired insurance man is taxable only 
on regular sums received and not on the 
full amount of commissions credited to 
his account. 


* * * 


GOVERNMENT LOANS. You can- 

not expect to get a loan from the 
Small Business Administration unless 
your application shows you follow 
sound business practices. An official of 
SBA says the agency plans to make no 
loans that are not sound. Furthermore, a 
borrower must show that he cannot get 
funds from private sources before an ap- 
plication will be considered. 


* * * 


PLANT GUARDS. You cannot, as 

an employer, insist that your part- 
time guards be included in the same 
bargaining unit as other employes. Re- 
versing a policy that has been in effect 
since 1948, NLRB unanimously decides 
that part-time plant guards and watch- 
men will not be pérmitted in bargaining 
units of other employes. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
ae which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 

material. 
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Another Industrial Success Story 


in COLORADO 


From its start as a “basement” industry 
27 years ago to its position today as a world 
Jeader in the manufacture of oil-fog lubrication 
systems, C. A. Norgren Co., has found Colorado 
a great place in which to do business. 

The high caliber and productivity of 
Jabor, the measurable effects of an ideal climate, 
excellent transportation facilities, and an 





abundance of utilities are just a few of many 
advantages we enjoy in Colorado...they C.A. Norgren, President 
can be yours, also. 

As one business man to another, and on 
behalf of all the industrial citizens of Colorado, 


I invite your interest in the potentials this 


‘a 


great state offers. 


FACTS ABOUT C. A. NORGREN CO. 


Pioneers in development of air-borne lubrication systems. 


Manufacturing a vast line of products for the 
filtration, regulation, lubrication and control of 
compressed air. 


Serving 10,000 customers throughout the world. 


Sales of Norgren products increased 500% 
in past 10 years. 


Production per man hour increased 275% 
in past 10 years. 


Current payroll of 165 employees. 


Over $700,000 distributed to employees during 
eight years company profit sharing plan has 
been in effect. 


eee @eeene@eee7e3#eeet#seeee 


Interested executives are invited to write fer the 
36-page brochure, “Industrial Colorado”... 
Colorado Department of Development, 
503 State Capitol Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


plorade 


COLORADO CLIMATE... 
THE MAGIC INGREDIENT 
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tough 
customer 


Tough to please... 


and tough to beat. 


This man knows what it takes, 
From the Coral Sea to Korea, he 
used the stuff. And today, his 
nod—or a shake. of his head—can 
be the final word on many 


a weapons system, 


Today at Martin an entirely new 


principle of aircraft design and 
development is in operation, 
tailoring airpower to this 

man’s needs. 

It is known as Martin Systems 
Engineering. MSE is a method 
of weapons systems development 
which now makes possible aircraft, 
guided missiles and electronics 
weapons designed not as 
traditional flying vehicles... 

but as fully coordinated and 
controlled spaceborne systems 
which are the direct result 


of operations problems. 
This man can tell you that- 


You will hear more about Martin! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE * MARYLAND 





Business Around the World 


OTTAWA @ WINNIPEG © WASHINGTON @©® ZURICH 





>> Farm policy is not the hot potato in Canada that it is in the U.S. 
The hooting and hollering is almost all south of the Canadian border. 
Canadian farmers don't have a utopia. Like U.S. farmers, they worry about 
declining prices, rising costs, shrinking export markets, vagaries of weather. 
But neither in Ottawa nor out on the farm is there big pressure to over-=- 
haul, scrap or expand Canada's farm program. It's quite different in the U.S. 





>> Main difference is that Canadian farm controls are much less rigid. 

Canada has no parity plan, no acreage controls, no rigid farm supports. 

The Canadian farmer can get Government aid--if he's in a jam. A govern- 
mental agency can guarantee floor prices, subsidize prices, buy up surpluses of 
any product except grains. But the Government ordinarily moves in only in 
emergencies, as during the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 1952. 

Butter price is supported now because, for the first time, Canada has a 
fair-sized surplus. A price floor was put under cheese as a Surplus seemed to 
be developing. This price support may be withdrawn now that Britain has bought 
up this surplus cheese. Among farm products, only cheese and butter are price-= 
supported at this time by the Canadian Government. 

It's an emergency farm-relief policy--much like the "distress relief" and 
"disaster insurance" U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Benson has talked about. 








>> Canada has a special setup for grains--a pooling arrangement designed to 
make government-to-government dealings easy. 

Wheat grown in Western Canada must be turned over to the Canadian Wheat 
Board for sale. This Board sets the selling price and adjusts it to meet market 
conditions. When the farmer delivers his wheat, he receives an "initial" pay- 
ment. Later (normally after the wheat is sold), he may get more, depending on 
what the wheat brings. Net result: Wheat farmers get back the entire sales pro- 
ceeds, minus the Board's administrative expenses. No subsidy is involved. 

Oats and barley may also be turned over to the Wheat Board for sale--but 
they don't have to be. There's a free market in rye. 











>> Cash farm income in Canada has held up better than in the U.S. 

Canadian farmers received just about as much cash for their products in 
the first half of 1953 as a year earlier. In the U.S., cash farm income in the 
first half of this year was off 5% per cent from 1952. 

So Canadian farmers are not as envious of U.S. price supports as might be 
Supposed. Rather, the contrary. U.S. price supports often bolster prices on 
world markets where the Canadians sell most of their produce. 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


>> Wheat is king in Canadian agriculture. And wheat is the chief problem. 

Both Canada and the U.S. had big crops this season and big carry-overs. 

Many importing countries had good crops, too. So selling wheat isn't easy. 

Figures show wheat's importance. Last year, wheat accounted for 17 per 
cent of total Canadian exports and 27 per cent of cash farm income. 

Wheat exports, in Canada as in the U.S.,-are falling off. But, before the 
season is ended, Canadians expect their export-sales record will be better than 
the American one. That's because most Canadian wheat is of premium quality. 

Nevertheless, Canadians are worried about wheat prospects--especially if 
Australia and Argentina come up with sizable crops this winter. 

With the return of a buyers' market in wheat, some Canadians feel their 
Government marketing mechanism may not prove agile and flexible enough. 

The "two-price" plan for wheat, discussed in Washington, is being carefully 
watched in Ottawa. Under this plan, U.S. farmers would get a subsidy on their 
wheat used in the domestic market. The rest of the wheat would be thrown on the 
world market for whatever it might bring. 

Dumping of wheat will start a price war. Canadians want that understood. 




















>> The U.S. and a dozen other countries are opening up the throttle in the 
race to develop peaceful uses of atomic energy. Governments are in the lead, 
but private companies are now getting into the race, too. 

Atomic piles aren't a monopoly of the U.S., Britain and Russia. Small ones 
are operating in Norway, Sweden, Canada, France and some other countries. These 





government plants mostly produce radioactive isotopes for medical and scientific 
use. They are also research laboratories for other peace uses. 

Nuclear power plants are now either Started or projected by Britain, the 
U.S. and Australia. These are government, not commercial, projects. It will be 
three or more years before any of them is completed and furnishing power. 

Five Dutch firms are putting up money for the development of a commercial 
reactor to produce power. Several Swiss firms are doing the same thing. 








>> The reasoning of these Swiss companies is worth noting-- 

Swiss hydroelectric resources will be fully developed in 20 years. Thermal 
power, on a big scale, isn't feasible for Switzerland since coal must be 
imported and is expensive. Thus, a power problem looms for the Swiss. 

It's essential that the Swiss find out what can be done in atomic power. 

Big Swiss companies, with an assist from their Government, are to put up 
the equivalent of 5 million dollars to buy "heavy" water, uranium and graphite 
and to construct reactor machinery, turbines, generators, etc. 

The Swiss not only want to produce atomic power for their own use but also 
want to develop atomic know-how and machinery for sale to other countries. 





>> On all sides, the U.S. is being urged to share its knowledge of atomic 
energy. Foreign suppliers of uranium are hinting that Washington had better 
give out more information about atomic matters if uranium is to continue to flow 
to the U.S. This is a potent argument. 

Note that the U.S. has just decided to co-operate more fully with Britain 
and Canada on civilian uses for atomic energy. 

Amendment of the Atomic Energy Act to permit more exchange of information 
becomes more likely in a world getting excited by atomic possibilities. 
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A rail's-eye view of Stee 


Every railroad is a large user of steel. Steel 
rails. Steel cars. Steel ‘“‘motive power.” 
But the Western Maryland also carries 
steel. And carries thousands of carloads 
of raw materials for the makers of steel 
—their ore, coal, and limestone. 


The ore comes, in shiploads, to Western 
Maryland’s Port Covington ore dock, long- 
est in the Port of Baltimore. There, three 
giant cranes unload a carload a minute. 


Cargoes of ore—iron, manganese, chrome 
—come from all the Seven Seas. 


Shiploads of ore are dumped into strings 
of waiting cars that soon head toward 
hungry furnaces located throughout the 
East and Middle West. 


Modern ore handling facilities—cars in 
abundant supply—direct route to the 
steel centers—these explain in part why 
Western Maryland is an important carrier 
of ore, as well as coal and fluxing stone, 
for the great steel-masters of America. 


WESTERN MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Important link in the movement of 
heavy traffic East and West 


There’s a Western Maryland representative 
near you and anxious to serve you, whether you 
use our lines or not. We suggest you phone him. 








In Text: 


ALL ABOUT THE WHITE CASE 


As Told by Eisenhower—Brownell—Truman—the FBI— 
Byrnes—Morgenthau—Miss Bentley—Chambers—White— 
Nixon—Coe—Glasser—Snyder 


Here is the whole record of the Harry Dexter 
White affair. 

You get, in verbatim text, the official state- 
ments, the testimony, and the correspondence 
pertaining to the White case, with all its wide- 
spread repercussions. 

Included are the latest available statements 
by high Administration officials and by for- 
mer President Truman and his top aides. 


BROWNELL: THE CHARGES 


Following ts the text of the part of an address delivered 
by Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., before the Exec- 
utives Club of Chicago on Nov. 6, 1953, that dealt with 
the case of Harry Dexter White: 


In addition to demanding that Department [of Justice] 
employes maintain high ethical standards, and that they be 
capable of doing a workmanlike job, I ask also that they be 
fully loyal to the United States. Communists cannot over- 
throw our Government by force and violence as long as the 
country has faith and confidence in its public servants. The 
Communists know this, too, and their strategy is to infiltrate 
positions of responsibility and to undermine our system of 
government from within. Every place the Communist move- 
ment has been successful it has been preceded bv a period 
devoted to breaking down the faith of the people in their 
government so that it was weak and helpless in the face of 
a coup. 

It is a source of humiliation to every American that during 
the period of the Truman Administration the Communists 
were so strikingly successful in infiltrating the Government 
of the United States. The failure of our predecessors to de- 
fend the Government trom Communist infiltration left the 
new Administration a necessary but very difficult task 

We are now confronted with this problem, not because 
there was any real lack of information available to our prede- 
cessors as to the identity of Communists in Government, 
but because of the unwillingness of the non-Communists in 
responsible positions to face the facts and a persistent de- 
lusion that Communism in the Government of the United 
States was only a “red herring.” As an illustration I will give 
you the case of Harry Dexter White. 

Harry Dexter White, a graduate of certain of our leading 
institutions of learning, with A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees, 
entered Government service in 1934. Thereafter he pro- 
gressed upward holding Government positions of increasing 
honor and trust until by 1945 he was one of the most im- 
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Background testimony, needed to under- 
stand fully the White case, is here too. 

There are the sworn statements of former 
Communists relating to White's activities. 
There is testimony by White's colleagues, as 
well as letters and orders pertaining to White 
and signed by former high officials. And there 
are the statements and testimony given under 
oath by White himself. 


portant men in the United States Government. He was origi- 
nally employed in the office of the Secretary of the Treasun 
as an economic analyst engaged in special studies. Then he 
served as the chief economic expert of the United State 
Tariff Commission, and then as principal economic analyst 
of the Treasury Department’s Division of Research and Sta. 
tistics. During this period he was sent to England by the 
Treasury to make special studies on economic and monetary 
questions. Then he became Assistant Director and later Di- 
rector of Monetary Research, a position which he held unt 
1941, when hv became Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in charge of the Division of Monetary Research. White wa 
entrusted by the Treasury with the management of -he ) 
billion-dollar stabilization fund. He represented the United 
States Treasury on the Economic Defense Board. He was 
trustee of the Export-Import Bank. He was a member of the 
Government Committee for Reciprocity Information, which 
was active in connection with the reciprocal trade agiee 
ments with foreign countries. He was taken by former Sec- 
retary Morgenthau of the Treasury on a trip to Italy and 
North Africa during the war. White was the chief technical 
expert for the United States Government at the Bretton 
Woods Monetary Conference in 1944. He drafted the Mor 
genthau plan for the treatment of Germany following World 
War II. 

Notwithstanding all this, Harry Dexter White was a Rus 
sian spy. He smuggled secret documents to Russian agents 
for transmission to Moscow. Harry Dexter White was know 
to be a Communist spy by the very people who appointed 
him to the most sensitive and important position he evel 
held in Government service. The FBI became aware # 
White’s espionage activities at an early point in his Gover 
ment career and from the beginning made reports on thes 
activities to the appropriate officials in authority. But these 
ports did not impede White’s advancement: in the Admit 
istration. A number of these facts have been made public be 
fore. But I can now announce officially, for the first time ™ 
public, that the records in my Department show that Whites 
spying activities for the Soviet Government were report 
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in detail by the FBI to the White House by means of a re- 
port delivered to President Truman through his Military 
Aide, Brig. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, in December of 1945. 
In the face of this information, and incredible though it may 
seem, President Truman subsequently on Jan. 23, 1946, 
nominated White, who was then Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the even more important position of Executive 
Director for the United States in the International Monetary 
Fund. 


As soon as White’s nomination tor this sensitive post be- 


came public, the FBI compiled a special and detailed report: 


concerning Harry Dexter White and his espionage activities. 
As you know, the FBI was not allowed to make these facts 
public, but merely to present its findings confidentially to 
higher authorities. With respect to the authenticity of the 
information, the FBI had this to say, and I quote from the 
report: 

“This information has been received from numerous confi- 
dential sources whose reliability has been established either 
by inquiry or long-established observation and evaluation. 
In no instance is any .transaction or event related where the 
reliability of the source of information is questionable.” 

This new summary of White’s activities as a spy was handed 
by the FBI to Brigadier General Vaughan for delivery to 
the President on Feb. 4, 1946, and, yet, the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee was permitted to recommend 
White's appointment on February 5, in ignorance of the re- 
port. The Senate itself was allowed to confirm White on 
February 6, without the Senate being informed that White 
was a spy. It is true that the full text of the FBI report could 
not be made public and, even now, could not be made pub- 
lic without compromising important sources of information 
and otherwise adversely affecting the public interest. But there 
certainly was no reason why the Senate could not be in- 
formed of the established fact that White was a spy. 

The first FBI report identifying White as a Russian spy 
had been in the White House for almost six months and the 
second report conclusively documenting his espionage activi- 
ties had been in the White House nearly three months, when 
the President of the United States wrote White the follow- 
ing letter: 

April 30, 1946 
“Dear Mr. White: 

“I accept with regret your resignation as Assistant Secre- 
tay of the Treasury. 

“My regret is lessened, however, in the knowledge that 
you leave the Treasury only to assume new duties for the 
Government in the field of international economics as the 
United States Executive Director of the International Mon- 
etary Fund. In that position you will be able to carry forward 
the work you so ably began at Bretton Woods and you will 
have increased opportunity for the exercise of your wide 
knowledge and expertness in a field which is of utmost im- 
portance to world peace and security. 

“Lam confident that in your new position you will add dis- 
tinction to your already distinguished career with the Treas- 
wry. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Harry S. Truman.” 

The very next day, May 1, 1945, Harry Dexter White as- 
sumed his duties in the International Monetary Fund. White 
died without the prior Administration ever having acted on 
the FBI report. 

The case of Harry Dexter White and the manner in which 
it was treated by the Truman Administration is illustrative 
ot why the present Administration is faced with the problem 
of disloyalty in Government. The manner in which the estab- 
lished facts concerning White’s disloyalty were disregarded 
8 typical of the blindness which inflicted the former Admin- 
istration on this matter. When no attention was paid to so 
great a danger as the espionage activities of Harry Dexter 

te you can imagine how little notice was given to Com- 
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munist Party members, Communist propagandists, and Com- 
munist fellow travelers in Government. That is the reason 
why the problem of weeding out from the ranks of Govern- 
ment employes persons who are dangerous to the national 
security is so great a problem today. 

To provide adequate security for our Government and for 
our people against disloyal persons in government is diffi- 
cult because of the necessity to safeguard at the same time 
those employes who are loyal, but there is no avoiding the 
necéssity for action. That is why in January, as one of his 
first acts, President Eisenhower called upon the head of each 
governmental agency to be at pains to weed out from among 
the Government employes all security risks and to investi- 
gate all applicants for Government employment in order to 
prevent persons from obtaining Government jobs who might 
constitute security risks. Included as security risks were not 
only those who were known members of disloyal organiza- 
tions, but also those whose personal habits and activities 
made them prey for subversive elements. 

The first progress report under the new employe security 
order has recently been made. Fourteen hundred fifty-six 
persons have been ejected from Government service because 
they were found to be security risks. More cases are still 
under examination. We are going to have no more Commu- 
nist infiltration in the Government and we steadily are get- 
ting rid of those who are security risks. Americans are more 
secure in their homes tonight because the security programs, 
under the vigorous leadership of President Eisenhower, is 
cleaning up the mess in Washington. 


TRUMAN: THE DENIAL 


Former President Truman, commenting to the Washington 
Star, Nov. 6, 1953, about Mr. Brownell’s charges, said: 


As soon as we found out that White was wrong we fired 
him. 

There’s no use making any comment. | don’t know what 
they’re talking about. No such thing happened. 

All the lies they can tell and all the headlines they can get 
won't cover up what happened in Wisconsin and New Jersey. 


On the same day, Mr. Truman told the Associated Press: 

I want to make it perfectly clear that I inherited White 
from the Roosevelt Administration. He was not an appointee 
of mine and he was working for Henry Morgenthau [then 
Secretary of the Treasury] when he left. As far as I know I 
never met White personally or talked to him. 

Apparently the Republicans have adopted the tactics of 
Senator McCarthy as a desperation move. It doesn’t matter 
what they do, they can’t breathe life into a corpse and they 
know it. 


BROWNELL: THE RECORD 


Following is the text of a statement issued by Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., in Washington, Nov. 9, 1953, 
supplementing his remarks on the Harry Dexter White case 
in his Chicago address of Nov. 6, 1953: 


Last Friday, I disclosed that the records in the Depart- 
ment of Justice show that the Truman Administration be- 
fore appointing Harry Dexter White as Executive Director 
for the United States in the International Monetary Fund 
had twice been told by the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation that White was known to be engaged in es- 
pionage activity for the benefit of the Soviet Government. I 
made this disclosure because I believe that the American 
people are entitled to know these facts. Since last Friday the 
question has been raised in the press as to whether the infor- 
mation that White was a spy was transmitted to the White 
House before or after White’s appointment. 
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Elizabeth Bentley had sworn: ‘‘He [White] gave information to Mr. Silvermaster which was relayed to me”’ 


White entered upon his duties and assumed the office of 
Executive Director for the United States in the International 
Monetary Fund on May 1, 1946, having been first publicly nom- 
inated for the position by President Truman on Jan. 23, 1946, 
and having been confirmed by the Senate on Feb. 6, 1946. 

The records in the Department of Justice show that 
months prior to White’s entering upon office, Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, on 
two separate occasions sent reports describing White’s spying 
activities to the White House for the attention of the Presi- 
dent with copies also to other important officials in the Tru- 
man Administration. 

The first of these occasions was on Dec. 4, 1945. As I men- 
tioned in my speech last Friday [to Executives Club of Chi- 
cago], on that day the FBI transmitted to Brig. Gen. Harry 
H. Vaughan, Military Aide to the President, for the attention 
of the President, a general report on the subject of Soviet 
espionage activity in the United States, which report was 
dated Nov. 27, 1945, and contained among other things, a 
summary of the espionage activities of Harry Dexter White 
as of that date. Because of the general nature of this report, 
copies were sent by the FBI to other top Administration of- 
ficials and the records show that copies were sent by the 
FBI on Dec. 4, 1945, to Attorney General Tom C. Clark and 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes; on Dec 7, 1945, to James 
V. Forrestal, the Secretary of the Navy, and Spruille Braden, 
then the Assistant Secretary of State. Copies of this report 
were furnished to Admiral William D. Leahy, then Chief of 
Staff to the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, the 
White House, on Feb. 20, 1946; to Lieut. Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg, then Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, War Department, 
on Feb. 26, 1946; to Fred M. Vinson, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, on March 5, 1946; and to Fred Lyon, then Chief, 
Division of Foreign Activity Correlation, Department of 
State, on March 15, 1946. A second copy of this report was 
furnished to Attorney General Tom C. Clark on July 24, 1946. 

Notwithstanding this report, which had been received by 
the White House more than a month before, President Tru- 
man made public announcement of the nomination of Harry 
Dexter White for the position of Executive Director for the 
United States in the International Monetary Fund on Jan. 23, 
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1946. Because of this development the FBI compiled a spe. 
cial report concerning Harry Dexter White and his espionage & jh, | 
activities under date of Feb. 1, 1946, in which the FBI made gar I 
the following statement concerning the authenticity of the Mr, ' 
information reported: 

“This information has been received from numerous con & jply 
fidential sources whose reliability has been established either & \,.._ 
by inquiry or long-established observation and evaluation § 7, 
In no instance is any transaction or event related where the & a» oy 
reliability of the source of information is questionable.” vited 

According to the records in the Department of Justice, this By , 
special report concerning White was delivered personally o 
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Feb. 4, 1946, to Brigadier General Vaughan for the attention po 
the President. On the same day, a duplicate of the report was, BB preg 
according to the Department of Justice records, delivered to surpr 


the office of Attorney General Tom C. Clark, together wih yw 
a covering letter which closed with the following statement: he 5, 

“In view of the obvious interest of the White House in this J of 4, 
situation, I have taken the liberty to similarly inform Brig & doy) 
Gen. Harry Hawkins Vaughan, Military Aide to the Pres: & ihe, 
dent, of the information with respect to White.” Th 

A triplicate of the same report was, according to the ree & [eg 
ords, also sent to Fred B. Lyon, Division of Controls, De Mr. | 
partment of State, who at the time was the security officer for any 1 
the department of Government most directly concerned with I& tion | 
the International Monetary Fund and with White’s appoint 7), 
ment thereto. 

The distribution of these reports concerning White cleatl) 
shows that the Truman Administration had full and adequate 
notice of White’s spying activities long before he assumed 
the duties on May 1, 1946, of this most important and sens- : 
tive office. 
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BYRNES: ‘1 WAS SHOCKED’ ri N 
ent’ 
The text of a statement by Governor James F. Byrnes 


South Carolina, issued in Columbia, S$. C., Nov. 9, 1953, % Q 
the Harry Dexter White case, follows: tell y 
havin 
Com: 
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I do not recall the date, but on the afternoon of the di 
preceding the confirmation by the United States Senate of the 
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AUGUST 13, 1948: HARRY DEXTER WHITE BEFORE THE HOUSE UNAMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
Whittaker Chambers later swore: ‘Harry Dexter White was a source of the Soviet apparatus “ 


nomination of Harry Dexter White as Executive Director of 
the International Monetary Fund a representative of Mr. Ed- 
gar Hoover delivered to my secretary a copy of a report about 
Mr, White and his affiliation with Communists, which report 
Iwas advised had been sent to the White House. This was the 
only report about White that was called to my attention. I 
was out of the country the greater part of December, 1945. 

The following day, after I had read the report, I requested 
an engagement with the President. That afternoon I was in- 
vited to come to the White House. 

I told President Truman I had received a copy of the 
report sent to him by Mr. Hoover, that I was shocked by its 
contents, and I asked what he intended to do about it. The 
President stated he had read the report and that he also was 
surprised. 

When I asked the status of the nomination of Mr. White, 
he said it was still pending in the Senate. I told him, in view 
of the charges contained in Hoover's report, I thought he 
should immediately ask the Senate to withhold action and 
then withdraw the nomination. 

The President had a member of his staff telephone to Mr. 
Leslie Biffle, the Secretary of the Senate. The President asked 
Mr. Biffle the status of the nomination, but did not give Biffle 
any reason for his inquiry. Mr. Biffle stated that the nomina- 
tion had been favorably acted upon that afternoon. 

The President apparently was as disappointed as I was by 


the statement of Mr. Biffle. In further discussing the matter, I 
suggested to the President he might ask someone in the Sen- 
ate about moving to reconsider the vote by which the nomina- 
tion was approved. He did not think well of that suggestion. 
I then suggested to him that the only other thing he could 
do would be to refuse to issue a commission to White. He 
said he had been advised on a previous occasion that once 
the Senate had acted he could be required to sign a com- 
mission. I told him if he should send for White and tell him 
about Hoover’s report, White would never resort to the courts. 

I got the impression that the President was disposed to 
follow that course. However, he said he wanted to think it 
over. 

During our conversation the President had told me he ap- 
pointed White upon the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Vinson. Later that afternoon Mr. Vinson 
came to my office. He said the President had told him of what 
had occurred and of my recommendation. Mr. Vinson was 
quite worried about it. However, I got the impression that 
he agreed with my suggestion that the President refuse to 
commission White. He said he was going to talk with the 
President again about it. 

I heard no more from either of them about the matter, but 
later, I noticed in the press that White was commissioned by 
the President and became Executive Director of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 





HERE’S WHAT PRESIDENT EISENHOWER SAID 


Following is the section of the President’s press conference 
of Nov. 11, 1953, dealing with the White case. The Presi- 
dent's answers to newsmen’s questions are paraphrased. 


Q (Merriman Smith, United Press) I wonder if you could 
te Us your reaction, your opinion, of ex-President Truman 

ving been subpoenaed by the House Un-American Affairs 
Committee? 

No, the President said, he couldn’t say a great deal about 
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this. He would give his feeling about this thing. Some days 
back, Mr. Brownell, the Attorney General, reported to him 
that there were certain facts that had been coming to light in 
his Department. He felt they should be made available to the 
public, and he felt, moreover, it was his duty to do so. He 
told Mr. Eisenhower that they involved a man named White, 
a man whom the President had never met, didn’t know any- 
thing about. 

Mr. Eisenhower said he told Mr. Brownell that he had, as 
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a responsible head of Government, to make the decision—if 
he felt it was his duty to make these things public, to do it 
on a purely factual basis. 

Mr. Brownell had said only that the information had gotten 
to the White House, and that was all, and so that was the 
President’s last connection with it until this incident occurred 
of which Mr. Smith spoke. 

Mr. Eisenhower said that once before, at a press confer- 
ence, he tried to make quite clear that he was not going to 
be in the position of criticizing the Congress of the United 


_ States for carrying out what it conceives to be its duty. 


It has the right, of course, to conduct such investigations 
as it finds necessary; but his personal reaction was that he 
would not issue such a subpoena. . 

Q (Edward Milne, Providence Journal-Bulletin) Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you yourself feel that former President Truman 
knowingly appointed a Communist spy to high office? 

The President said he was being asked for opinions, based 
on nothing else except what he had told reporters and what 
he had read in the papers. 

It was inconceivable, he said. He didn’t believe that a man 
in that position knowingly damaged the United States. He 
thought it would be inconceivable. 

Q (Raymond Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch) Were you 
consulted while plans were being laid to bring the White 
story out? You apparently offered— 

No, said the President, the report was made to him that 
there was certain information that the Attorney General 
considered it his duty to make it public, and he did mention 
the word “White,” although Mr. Eisenhower didn’t know who 
White was. 

Q (Mr. Brandt) Did you know in advance of the plan to 
subpoena Truman, and did you approve? Do you think 
Supreme Court Justices should be subpoenaed by Con- 
gress? 

He is not a constitutional lawyer, Mr. Eisenhower replied, 
and he would again say he was being asked for his personal 
opinion—personal convictions. He probably in that position 
would not do it. He would think there would be other means 
of handling it rather than issuing a subpoena. 

Q (Mr. Brandt) Do you think the FBI report is justified in 
calling White a spy when a grand jury refused to believe it 
on the basis of FBI evidence—that was the grand-jury in- 
vestigation in 1947? 

He knew nothing about it, the President said. Reporters 
would have to go to the record and facts. 

Q (Mr. Brandt) Do you think the Administration’s action 
in virtually putting a label of traitor on a former President is 
likely to damage our foreign relations? 

The President said he rejected the premise, and would not 
answer the question. 

Q (Mr. Brandt) What effect do you think such an action 
by the Administration will have on the Russians—good or 
bad? 

Anyone who doesn’t recognize that the great struggle of 
our time is an ideological one, that is, a system of regimenta- 
tion and of virtual slavery as against the concept of free- 
dom on which our Government is founded, then they are 
not looking this question squarely in the face, the President 
replied. 

Now, he continued, the attack against freedom is on many 
fronts. It is conducted by force, by the use of force and 
the threat of force, by subversion and bribery and boring 
from within, and it makes it necessary to practice more 
than ever that old saying, “The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance.” 

Mr. Eisenhower said he thoroughly agreed with those who 
say we must be very careful how we apply our own activities, 
our Own powers, our own authority in defending against this 
thing. 

We must not destroy what we are attempting to defend, 
Mr. Eisenhower continued, and so, just as earnestly as he 
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believes we must all fight Communism to the utmost, he be 
lieves that we must always fight any truly unjust, un-American 
way of uprooting them, because in the long run we will destroy 









ourselves if we use that kind of defense. it i 

This is something that is subject to the judgment of humans § ¢ 
and they are fallible, said the President, and when they see Jj pro 
all of the efforts we have made over these last years rejected~ pub 
our measure to make some peaceful arrangement—the offes BF 
we made in 1946 about making available to all the world the § rep 





entire atomic project that had been developed, every secret, 
make it available for peaceful use under any system that would 
give us confidence that all others were doing the same, and 
all the way down the line we have seen secrets stolen, we & 
have seen all kinds of spy-working ahead—it is sometime 
difficult to say there will never be an injustice. 

Mr. Eisenhower said the true path for every real American 
must be to oppose these ideologies, these doctrines that we 
believe will destroy our form of government, and, at the same 
time, to do it under methods where we don’t destroy it. He 
can’t define it any better than that, he added. 

Q (Robert Spivack, New York Post) Mr. President, taking 
up your answer to one of the previous questions, since Mr, 
Brownell has impugned the loyalty of a former President, and 
a grand jury said that it couldn’t find a basis for indicting 
White, don’t you think there is a moral obligation to make 
these reports—FBI reports—public? 

No, Mr. Eisenhower said. 

Q (Mr. Spivack) And we have no way of knowing— 

The President said he doesn’t believe that you can make 
FBI reports available, as such. He believes you can extract a 
great deal of material from them, but there are too many 
things in them that must be protected. 

As a matter of fact, the original FBI reports he would not 
allow to be shown to him except when he had to see them, 
because he believes if we don’t protect their sources of in 
formation we will some day destroy them. 

The questioner also made a premise he doesn’t accept, Mr. 
Eisenhower continued. The reporter had said Mr. Brownell 
impugned the loyalty of a President. Certainly Mr. Brownell 
never told Mr. Eisenhower that he said that the President 
of the United States ever saw the papers. He said they went 
to the White House. That is all Mr. Brownell ever told 
him, Mr. Eisenhower said, and he thought the reporter was 
mistaken. 

Q (Roscoe Drummond, New York Herald Tribune) Mn 
President, without making any premise at all, could I as 
you whether you feel that a charge should be publicly made 
against anybody, an accusation, without the evidence being 
publicly made so that the public can assess the basis of the 
accusation, regardless of the FBI? — 

The President said he thought the essentials of the ev: 
dence probably had to be made available. He would agree 
with that. -This went back to what he had said: He believesit 
is reckless, to say nothing of un-American action, to male 
from any kind of a favored position accusations where you 
are not prepared to show what has happened, and to make 
available the essentials of that evidence. 

Here, the President added, you have got a case wher 
there are certain particular documents he doesn’t thin 
can be shown, but the essentials of the evidence certainly 
must be shown and he doesn’t know of any disposition t0 
conceal it. 

Q (Mr. Drummond) It has not come out yet, Mr. President. 

Q (Mrs. May Craig, New England papers) Mr. Presiden, 
I have been around for 25 years here, and I found myself be 
fuddled by failure to get the truth. Isn’t the question her 
whether the charge is true, made by Mr. Brownell? Isn't thi 
the basic thing? Should not former officials, who know, com 
and tell the truth to the people as they knew it? 

Mr. Eisenhower said he thinks that is proper. He thinks th 
question sort of answers itself. 

What we want is the truth, and so far as the Presidet 
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jnows the Attorney General has no intention of concealing 
smything except the particular form of a document, and he 
assumes that other people, in giving their testimony, will do 
it in any way they see fit. 

Q (Mrs. Craig) Do you think former officials should be 
protected in not coming forward and telling their share in 
public happenings? 

He didn’t say they should be protected, Mr. Eisenhower 
replied. He was asked this question—how would he have done 
it-and he certainly would not, he had said, issue the subpoena 
in the circumstances. 

Q (Douglas Cater, the Reporter) Mr. President, what did 


Syou understand was the purpose of bringing information 


from the files of the FBI before a luncheon group, instead of 
some official body, such as a grand jury, or another body of 
Congress, or something of that sort, by the Attorney General? 

The press could get direct evidence on that, Mr. Eisen- 
hower said. He didn’t even consider it. He was told that there 
was going to be certain information made available. It was. 
Reporters could go to the Attorney General himself. 

Q (Anthony Leviero, New York Times) Mr. President, I 
think this case is at best a pretty squalid one. But if a grand 
jury, under our system, has found a man—has, in effect, cleared 
the man or at least has decided it was insufficient evidence to 
convict him or prosecute him, then is it proper for the Attorney 
General to characterize that accused man, who is now dead, 
asa spy and, in effect, accuse a former President of harboring 
that man? That was quite plain in the statement of the 
Attorney General. 

All people were trying to get now was his personal opinion 
about certain things, Mr. Eisenhower answered. He is not a 
judge nor is he an accomplished lawyer. He has his own ideas 
of what is right and wrong, but he would assume this: 
Reporters were asking him questions where, with all of this 
inthe public mind, the Attorney General is here to answer 
it himself. Let him answer it. 

Q (Mr. Leviero) He has refused to answer the questions, 
you see. (Laughter.) 

Q (Andrew Tully, Scripps-Howard) It is true that Mr. 
Brownell is here, but he won’t see reporters. I wonder if we 
can ask you to exert your influence to get him to see us? 
(Laughter.) 

Well, of course, after all, said Mr. Eisenhower, he felt that 
reporters were probably getting a little bit more impatient 
than Mr. Brownell thinks they should be. He doesn’t know 
exactly what the Attorney General has in mind; he is 


certainly ready to talk to Mr. Brownell more about this when 
he returns to town, but he is not going to give him orders as 
pe methods in which he handles responsibilities of his own 
office. 

The President said he wanted to say he had found Mr. 
Brownell interested in justice and decency in cleaning up what 
he has got to clean up. 

We have gone ahead in many lower echelons, he added. 
He pointed out that there was a report published we had 
gotten some 1,400 people that we thought were security risks. 

Mr. Brownell now has published a particular case,‘ and it 
has aroused tremendous interest. Now we will see how he 
handles it, and Mr. Eisenhower is not going to color his case . 
or to prejudice his case in advance by talking about it. 

Q (Mr. Tully) Mr. President, can you give us any indication 
of when the proof of these charges is going to be offered by 
Mr. Brownell? 

Of course, he can’t, Mr. Eisenhower said. He would repeat 
that Mr. Brownell has got to handle this case in his own way. 
The President is not supposed, and he does not intend, to be 
one that is a party to what looks like rank injustice to any- 
body. That is all he could say on this. 

Q (Mr. Leviero) One more question. In so far as we have 
been allowed to know the facts, the case rests on the testi- 
mony of two confessed traitors, Whittaker Chambers and 
Elizabeth Bentley. I wonder if the FBI independently has 
developed any evidence to sustain the charge of espionage? 

Mr. Eisenhower said reporters would have to ask Mr. 
Brownell. The President doesn’t know. 

Q (Robert Riggs, Louisville Courier-Journal) There has 
been some question as to whether the FBI report said Mr. 
White was a spy or whether it says he associated with Com- 
munists. Did Mr. Brownell say to you that the FBI report 
called him a spy? 

The President said he was going to answer his last question 
on the subject for that morning, at least. 

He had told them, Mr. Eisenhower said, that Mr. Brownell 
came in and reported to him that there was evidence that 
there had been subversive action and that high Government 
officials were aware of it. He gave the name as Mr. White, 
and he said the evidence was so clear that he considered it 
his duty to lay it out because, Mr. Brownell said, “Certainly, 
I am not going to be a party to concealing this.” 

The President had told him, “You have to follow your own 
conscience as to your duty.” Now, that was exactly what he 
knew about it. 





TRUMAN: ‘DUTY TO THE PEOPLE’ 


Following is the text of the letter read by former President 
Truman to reporters at a press conference in New York City, 
Nov. 11, 1953, in response to the subpoena served on him 
by the Committee on Un-American Affairs: 


ongressman Harold H. Velde, Chairman, 
ittee on Un-American Activities, 
ashington, D.C. 
DEAR Sir: 
I have your subpoena dated Nov. 9, 1953, directing my 
appearance before your Committee on Friday, November 
3, in Washington. The subpoena does not state the matters 
pon which you seek my testimony, but I assume from the 
press stories that you seek to examine me with respect to 
matters which occurred during my tenure of the Presidency 
bf the United States. 
spite of personal willingness to co-operate with your 
mmittee, I feel constrained by my duty to the people of 
te United States to decline to comply with the subpoena. 
In doing so, I am carrying out the provisions of the 
mnstitution of the United States; and am following a long 
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line of precedents commencing with George Washington him- 
self in 1796. Since his day, Presidents Jefferson, Monroe, 
Jackson, Tyler, Polk, Fillmore, Buchanan, Lincoln, Grant, 
Hayes, Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, Coolidge, Hoover 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt have declined to respond to sub- 
poenas or demands for information of various kinds by 
Congress. 

The underlying reason for this clearly established and 
universally recognized constitutional doctrine has been suc- 
cinctly set forth by Charles Warren, one of our leading con- 
stitutional authorities, as follows: 

“In this long series of contests by the executive to maintain 
his constitutional integrity, one sees a legitimate conclusion 
from our theory of Government . . . Under our Constitution, 
each branch of the Government is designed to be a co-ordinate 
representative of the will of the people . . . Defense by the 
Executive of his constitutional powers becomes, in very 
truth, therefore, defense of popular rights—defense of power 
which the people granted to him. It was in that sense 
that President Cleveland spoke of his duty to the people not 
to relinquish any of the powers of his great office. It was 
in that sense that President Buchanan stated the people 
have ‘rights and prerogatives’ in the execution of his office by 
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the President which every President is under a duty to see 
‘shall never be violated in his person’ but ‘pass to his succes- 
sors unimpaired by the adoption of a dangerous precedent.’ 
In maintaining his rights against a trespassing Congress, the 
President defends not himself, but popular government; he 
represents not himself, but the people.” 

President Jackson repelled an attempt by the Congress to 
break down the separation of powers in these words: 

“For myself I shall repel all such attempts as an invasion of 
the principles of justice as well as of the Constitution, and I 
shall esteem it my sacred duty to the people of the United 
States to resist them as I would the establishment of a Span- 
ish Inquisition.” 

I might commend to your reading the opinion of one of 
the committees of the House of Representatives in 1879 
(House Report 141, March 3, 1879, 45th Cong. 3d Sess.) in 
which the House Judiciary Committee said the following: 

“The Executive is as independent of either house of Con- 
gress as either house of Congress is independent of him, and 
they cannot call for the records of his action or the action of 
his officers against his consent, any more than he can call 
for any of the journals and records of the House or Senate . . .” 

It must be obvious to you that if the doctrine of separation 
of powers and the independence of the Presidency is to 
have any validity at all, it must be equally applicable to a 
President after his term of office has expired when he is 
sought to be examined with respect to any acts occurring 
while he is President. The doctrine would be shattered, and 
the President, contrary to our fundamental theory of con- 
stitutional government, would become a mere arm of the 
legislative branch of the Government if he would feel 
during his term of office that his every act might be sub- 
ject to official inquiry and possible distortion for political 
purposes. 

If your intention, however, is to inquire into any acts as a 
private individual either before or after my Presidency and 


unrelated to any acts as President, I shall be happy to appear. 
Yours very truly, 
Harry S. TRUMAN 


BROWNELL: CHARGES OF LAXITY 


Following is the statement issued by Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., on Nov. 11, 1953: 


The Department of State has furnished us a copy of a 
memorandum dated Feb. 5, 1946, which confirms, from the 
records, the statement made two days ago by Governor James 
F. Byrnes of South Carolina. 

This memorandum from Secretary of State Byrnes to Presi- 
dent Truman shows that Harry Dexter White’s espionage ac- 
tivities were known to the White House and other Govern- 
ment agencies before Senate confirmation and before his 
promotion to the important position of Executive Director 
of the International Monetary Fund. The memorandum reads 
as follows: 


“MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT: 

“The enclosed letter addressed to Mr. Frederick Lyon of 
this Department by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, and the enclosures 
referring to Harry Dexter White, I deem of such importance 
that I think you should read them. 

7S." 


The Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security has re- 
quested the Attorney General to furnish information in the 
possession of the Department of Justice concerning the laxity 
of the prior Administration in dealing with Communist in- 
filtration in Government. The information requested will be 
furnished to the Committee as promptly as possible. 

In charging that there has been laxity, which I believe to 
be the case, there is no intention of impugning the loyalty 
of any high official of the prior Administration. 
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That there was laxity now seems beyond question in view 
of the record in the Department of State which shows that 
former Secretary of State James F. Byrnes sent the FBI report 
detailing the disloyalty of Harry Dexter’ White to the 
White House prior to White’s confirmation by the Senate, 
and assumption of office. 

It thus appears that, in addition to the copy of the FBI re. 
port concerning White, which was sent to the President 
through General Vaughan, this second copy was sent to him 
by the Secretary of State with a special request that he 
read it. 


JENNER: QUESTIONS BYRNES 


Following are the questions Senator Jenner, chairman of 
the Senate’s Internal Security Subcommittee, had sent to 
Governor Byrnes on Nov. 10, 1953: 


Have you any recollection as to the identity of the White 
House official who handled for President Truman in your 
presence the telephone call to Leslie Biffle, Secretary of the 
Senate, in reference to the nomination of Harry D. White? 
Will you recount the conversation in as much detail as you 
recall? 

After you learned that White had been confirmed, did you 
do anything further about the matter? If so, whether you 
wrote or spoke about it or left memoranda or gave instruc. 
tions? Please give details as fully as possible. 


BYRNES: ANSWERS JENNER 


Following is the reply of Governor James F. Byrnes of South 
Carolina on Nov. 12, 1953, to questions of the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee: 


Honorable William E. Jenner, Chairman, 
Internal Security Subcommittee, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 


Replying to the first question in your telegram, I cannot 
state the identity of the person who handled for President 
Truman his call to Mr. Biffle. It is my recollection the Presi- 
dent’s desk phone was connected with all the offices in the 
White House, but whether the person to whom he spoke was 
the White House telephone operator or some other member 
of his staff, I do not know. There was no reason why he should 
tell me and no reason why I should pay any attention to who 
was handling his call. 

Last Monday night, I was advised by representatives of the 
press that Attorney General Brownell had mentioned me # 
one of several members of the Cabinet who received a copy 
of the Hoover report about Mr. White. Only then, in answer 
to press inquiries, did I state my recollection of my conversi- 
tion with the President. That statement was published. 4 
signed copy I will mail you today. 

In response to your request for further details of that cov- 
versation, after more than seven years I would not attempt 
to recall everything that was said. I do recall discussing 
some of the statements in the FBI report. The FBI does not 
sit as a court but reports all information. I said that whik 
some of the statements would not be admissible in cout 
against Mr. White, nevertheless, the whole report aroused 
such serious suspicions that I thought he should try to stop 
the confirmation of the appointment. The President reachel 
the same conclusion, and I am satisfied that, had the nom 
ination not been acted upon, he would have stopped cot 
firmation. 

I do not have access to the files of the State Department. 
Yesterday afternoon the press announced that the State De 
partment had found in its files a copy of the following meme 
randum: 
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“February 5, 1946. 


“Memorandum for the President: 

“The enclosed letter addressed to Mr. Frederick Lyon, of 
this Department, by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, and the enclo- 
sures referring to Harry Dexter White, I deem of such im- 
portance that I think you should read them. J.F.B.” 


This memorandum shows I sent it to the President the after- 
noon of February 5 before talking with the President about 
it on February 6. Your Question No. Two is answered in my 
statement of Monday night. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMEs F. ByrNES 





HERE’S WHAT CAUDLE AND VAUGHAN TOLD 


Following are excerpts from the text of hearings of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee investigating subver- 
sion in Government departments, held Nov. 12, 1953: 


Senator William E. Jenner (Rep.), of Indiana, chairman 
of the subcommittee: I want to state for our record that... 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee has been trying 
to determine how it was that nine important officials of Gov- 
emment obtained advances and promotions in the face of 
derogatory security information. 

Evidence before the subcommittee showed clearly that all 
of these men were implicated in the Communist underground 
aganization directed by Soviet superiors. Despite this fact, 
these individuals were not only able to stay in the Govern- 
ment employment and to have access to vital Government se- 
crets, but also to gain promotions to even more important posts 
inthe face of impressive derogatory security information. 

These nine were not the only persons involved, but the 
subcommittee felt that all of these cases were important and 
conclusive. Not necessarily the most important of these was 
Harry Dexter White. 

In the course of its investigation, the subcommittee was 
informed on October 13, of the existence of a particularly de- 
rogatory security report on White. On October 14, at staff 
vel, it asked the Justice Department for a copy of this report. 
It was a routine inquiry. The subcommittee has not yet re- 
ceived a copy of this report, but has been assured by the 
Department of Justice that we will receive at least some kind 
of information which will reveal its general nature, and it will 
be consistent with discreet disclosure of security information. 

In its handling of the November, 1945, security memoran- 
dum, the Internal Security Subcommittee has released portions 
thereof after first ascertaining with utmost care the reliability 
ofthe facts recited therein. It also has made a practice of call- 
ing as witnesses those named before releasing the security 
information. 

The subcommittee shall continue to proceed with this in- 
quiry in the same careful fashion which has characterized 
its handling of the earlier report and which has been its prac- 
tice throughout the past three years. 

Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel: Mr. Chairman, may 
I give a few of the facts that form the background for this 
hearing today? 

Senator Jenner: Proceed. 

Mr. Morris: On April 14, 1953, while Harold Glasser, who 
isone of the nine cases, was a witness before this committee, 
the Internal Security Subcommittee introduced into the record 
aportion of the November, 1945, memorandum. This portion 
tead as follows: . 

N. Gregory Silvermaster, with aliases. This case first 
came to the attention of the Bureau on Nov. 8, 1945, 
when Elizabeth Bentley, an official of the United States 
Service and Shipping, Inc., New York City, came into the 
New York office of the Bureau and stated for the past 11 
years she had been actively engaged in Communist activ- 
ity and Soviet espionage. She stated that prior to 1938 she 

d been an official in various capacities of the Commu- 
hist Party in New York City. In 1938 she began making 
contacts with Jacob Golos, the head of World Tourists, 
Ine., which organization was being used as a cover for the 
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Soviet espionage activity. Golos later organized United 
States Service and Shipping, Inc., for the same purpose, 
in 1941. 

Under Golos’ direction, until his death in 1943, Bentley 
stated that she was used as a courier and liaison between 
individuals engaged in espionage for the Soviet and 
Golos. After Golos’ death in November, 1943, she con- 
tinued to act as such a courier and liaison under the direc- 
tion of Earl Browder. 

During the latter part of 1944, at the insistence of 
Soviet representatives in the United States, and with 
Browder’s consent, the various espionage groups with 
which she had been maintaining liaison were turned over 
directly to Soviet agents, only one of whom she has been 
able to identify. The Soviet representative, who has used 
the cover name “Al,” has been identified as Anatoli 
Gromov, First Secretary of the Soviet Embassy, Washing- 
ton, D.C., who, since his arrival in the United States on 
Sept. 15, 1944, has been suspected by this Bureau to be 
the successor in NKVD activities of Vassili Zubilin, 
former Second Secretary of the Soviet Embassy, who was 
recalled to the Soviet Union in July, 1944. Zubilin was the 
reported head of all NKVD activity in North America. 

Bentley has stated that the espionage agents with whom 
she had been in contact under Golos’ and Browder’s di- 
rection had been working for the NKVD. The espionage 
groups with which Bentley worked were primarily em- 
ployes of the United States Government stationed in 
Washington, D.C. The head of the most important 
group, originally run by Golos, was N. Gregory Silver- 
master, at one time an employe of the Department of 
Labor, and now connected with the United States 
Treasury Department. Another member of this group, 
who resides with Silvermaster, is William L. Ullmann, a 
major in the United States Army Air Forces stationed at 
the Pentagon Building, who has been responsible for the 
obtaining and photographing of classified information 
regarding United States Government war plans, and also 
reports of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, copies of 
which had been furnished to G-2 of the Army at the 
Pentagon Building. 

Other members of this group included A. George 
Silverman, a civilian employe of the War Department; 
Harry Dexter White, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in charge of monetary research and foreign funds control; 
William Taylor, also an employe of the Treasury Depart- 
ment; Lauchlin Currie, Administrative Assistant to the 
President; and other lesser figures. 

The report then goes on to relate other members who were, 
according to this source of information, members of the 
Soviet underground which was operating in Washington. 

That, I say, Mr. Chairman, was introduced into the record 
on April 14, 1953, and, as the various witnesses whose names 
appeared thereon were called, they were asked about the 
evidence that appeared in the memorandum. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that 
there are nine people involved in this series of hearings. I 
think Mr. Mandel [research director of the committee] has 
here a summary of the jobs that they held after November, 
1945. The significance of the date 1945 is that this was the 
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date of the security memorandum which we know Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon has told us was circulated among high Govern- 
ment officials and the President of the United States. 

Senator Robert C. Hendrickson (Rep.), of New Jersey: Mr. 
Chairman, I understand the nine people include Mr. White; 
is that correct? 

Senator Jenner: They do. 

Senator Jenner: Call your first witness. 

Mr. Morris: Is Mr. Caudle here? Will you come forward? ... 

Mr. Caudle: My full name, Senator, is Theron Lamar 
Caudle. 

Senator Jenner: Where do you reside? 

Mr. Caudle: Wadesboro, North Carolina. 

Senator Jenner: What is your business or profession? 

Mr. Caudle: I am an attorney at law. 

Senator Jenner: Mr. Morris, you may proceed with the 
questioning of the witness. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Caudle, have you been head of the Crim- 
inal Division of the Attorney General’s office in the United 
States Government? 

Mr. Caudle: I have. 

Mr. Morris: When did you hold that position? 

Mr. Caudle: From Sept. 17, 1945, until about the same 
time, September or October, 1947. . . 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Caudle, in that position did you receive, 
in the course of business, classified FBI reports containing 
security information? 

Mr. Caudle: I did. 

Mr. Morris: Can you recall in early 1946 receiving an FBI 
report, a classified FBI report, on a person known as Harry 
Dexter White? 

Mr. Caudle: I did, Mr. Morris. . . 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Caudle, will you now give us your best 
recollection of that particular FBI report coming into your 
possession sometime early in 1946? 

Mr. Caudle: Yes, sir. Sometime early in 1946, Mr. Morris, I 
received from the Federal Bureau of Investigation a memo- 
randum that I remembered was sealed in the envelope and 
addressed to my personal attention. 

I opened it, of course, and read it. To the memorandum 
there was a personal memorandum, as I remember, addressed 
to me from the Federal Bureau of Investigation, explaining 
that the nomination of Harry Dexter White was under con- 
sideration or some phase of it. It was eight years ago, and 
my memory is too hazy to be exact. There was attached to 
this covering memorandum a long memorandum consisting 
of 8 to 15 pages. I do not know how much. It was exclusive- 
ly devoted to Harry Dexter White, who at that time was an 
employe of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Morris: Did it indicate that Harry Dexter White was 
a member of the Communist underground? 

Mr. Caudle: As I remember, it did, yes sir. 

Mr. Morris: Did it give any details supporting that con- 
clusion? 

Mr. Caudle: I cannot remember any of the details in the 
memorandum that was sent to me. 

Mr. Morris: But you are certain that it came to the con- 
clusion or warranted the conclusion that you have stated 
before this committee? 

Mr. Caudle: Yes, sir, Mr. Morris. When I read the memo- 
randum over, 1 became alarmed with the matter and I called 
the office of the Attorney General for Mr. Clark, and he was 
not there. I was told he was over, I think, in Johns Hopkins 
getting a physical checkup. As I remember, I really thought 
that the memorandum was sent to me because Mr. Clark 
was away, and I found that he was away. Be it as it may, 
I did deliver the memorandum to Mr. Clark, sir. . . 

Mr. Morris: Did you discuss that report with Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark? 

Mr. Caudle: I told Mr. Clark I had read it over, that it 
was very important, and I wished he would read it over. It 
was very derogatory toward Harry Dexter White, and that, if 
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the facts in the report were true, I hoped he would do what 
he could to discourage the appointment. 

Mr. Morris: Discourage the appointment of Harry Dexter 
White? 

Mr. Caudle: That is correct, sir... 
Mr. Morris: The next witness is General [Harry } 
Vaughan... 

Senator Jenner: Where do you reside, General Vaughan? 

General Vaughan: No. 3 Forest Hill Road, Alexandria, Va, 

Senator Jenner: What is your business or profession? 

General Vaughan: I was retired from the Army on the fir 
of last February .. . 

Mr. Morris: Were you an assistant to the most recent Presi. 
dent of the United States, Harry Truman? 

General Vaughan: Yes, sir. . . 

Mr. Morris: General Vaughan, was it your practice, serving § 
in that capacity, to receive classified FBI reports on various 
individual employes in the United States Government? 

General Vaughan: I received reports. I can’t recall how 
many of them were classified at this time. I received those 
reports and conveyed them to the President. 

Mr. Morris: In other words, it was a regular thing for FBI 
reports to be submitted to you? 

General Vaughan: Yes, sir. They all came through my 
office. 

Mr. Morris: Did you make any record of those reports a 
they came into your office? 

General Vaughan: No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Morris: Do you have any particular recollection of a 
report prepared by the Federal Bureau of Investigation in, 
approximately, November, 1945, and circulated throughout 
the Government at a period shortly later than that, which 
set forth rather extensively the general situation with te. 
spect to Communist and Soviet activities among United 
States citizens serving in the United States Government? 

General Vaughan: No, I do not at this time recall any 
specific report. It was not my duty to act upon this, and] 
was really simply a means of conveyance. 

Mr. Morris: If the Attorrey General of the United States, 
in the possession of the official records of the United States, 
tells this committee that there was in existence and there 
was circulated to you for the President of the United State 
such a report, would you dispute that statement? 

General Vaughan: I would not question it for a moment. 

Mr. Morris: You say you would not? 

General Vaughan: I would not. 

Mr. Morris: In other words, you do remember receiving 
these reports, you have no particular recollection about thi 
particular report, but if the records indicate that you had 
received it for the President, you would not dispute that fact? 

General Vaughan: I would not; that is right. 

Mr. Morris: With respect to the second memorandum, this 
memorandum which we describe as the second memorandum, 
being a memorandum specifically on the personality Ham 
Dexter White, can you recall in the position that you jus 
described to us receiving such a report on Harry Dette 
White? 

General Vaughan: No, I cannot recall that, either, but the 
same goes for that as for the others. 

Mr. Morris: In other words, if the Attorney General ha 
stated that the records indicate that you received such a tt 
port for the President of the United States, then you woull 
not dispute that fact? 

General Vaughan: No, I would not, sir. 

Senator Jenner: General Vaughan, as I understand it, yu 
took no action whatever. You did not try to evaluate or deter 
mine the importance of any of these reports? 

General Vaughan: It was not my duty. 

Senator Jenner: You were merely a conveyor of the repo" 
on to the President of the United States? 

General Vaughan: That is correct, sir. . . 

(Continued on page 121) 
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TO MEET THE NEEDS of thousands of manufacturers, our 
sheet rolling facilities have been expanded to a capacity of 
more than 360 million pounds a year. 


Our increased production of aluminum sheet is only part 
of our vast expansion. Next year we will have the capacity to 
produce close to 30% of all the aluminum made in this coun- 
try. This will be two and one-half times as much as the whole 
industry produced before World War II. 











KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORP., OAKLAND, CALIF, 


We are proud to be the fastest growing major producer in 
an industry that is revolutionizing American manufacturing 
—and American living. Aluminum is taking the place of other 
materials in thousands and thousands of useful products— 
making these products better —and cheaper. 


Because of aluminum, a brighter future lies ahead. We are 
continuing to expand—and to work with manufacturers to 
turn aluminum’s unlimited opportunities into realities. 
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MORGENTHAU: OFFICIAL ORDERS 


Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., issued 
Treasury Department Order No. 43 on Dec. 15, 1941, as 
follows: 







On and after this date, Mr. Harry D. White, Assistant to 
the Secretary, will assume full responsibility for all matters 
with which the Treasury Department has to deal having a 
bearing on foreign relations. Mr. White will act as liaison be- 
tween the Treasury Department and the State Department, 
will serve in the capacity of adviser to the Secretary on all 
Treasury foreign-affairs matters, and will assume responsibil- 
ity for the management and operation of the Stabilization 
Fund without change in existing procedures. Mr. White will 
report directly to the Secretary. 












Secretary Morgenthau addressed the following memo- 
randum to Harry Dexter White on Feb. 25, 1943: 






Effective this date, I would like you to take supervision over 
and assume full responsibility for Treasury’s participation in 
}all economic and financial matters (except matters pertaining 
to depository facilities, transfers of funds, and war expendi- 
tures) in connection with the operations of the Army and 
Navy and the civilian affairs in the foreign areas in which our 
amed forces are operating or are likely to operate. This will, 
of.course, include general liaison with the State Department, 
Amy and Navy, and other departments or agencies and repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments on these matters. 


TRUMAN: ‘WITH REGRET’ 


President Truman sent the following letter to Harry Dexter 
White on April 30, 1946: 













Dean Mr. WHITE: 






l accept with regret your resignation as Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

My regret is lessened, however, in the knowledge that you 
leave the Treasury only to assume new duties for the Govern- 
ment in the field of international economics as the United 
States Executive Director of the International Monetary Fund. 
In that position you will be able to carry forward the work 
you so ably began at Bretton Woods and you will have in- 
creased opportunity for the exercise of your wide knowledge 
and expertness in a field which is of utmost importance to 
world peace and security. 

Iam confident that in your new position you will add dis- 

; tinction to your already distinguished career with the Treasury. 























Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN 


MISS BENTLEY: SPY CHARGES 


Miss Elizabeth T. Bentley, former Communist courier, 
testified before the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties on July 31, 1948, and on subsequent days. She told 
the Committee that in 1938 she met Jacob Golos, a Commu- 
nist agent who later became her chief and who directed her 
'0 work with a spy ring in the U. S. Government. Her testi- 
mony follows: 












_ Robert E. Stripling, Committee counsel: Would you tell 
the Committee how this espionage organization operated 
and your participation in it? 

Miss Bentley: It started with actual Government employes 
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WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS 


in about July, 1941, when he [Golos] told me that he had re- 
ceived ... the name of a man working for the United States 
Government, who was interested in getting information to 
Russia and who could organize a group of other Government 
employes to help in this work. 

Mr. Stripling: Who was this individual? 

Miss Bentley: N. Gregory Silvermaster . . 

Mr. Stripling: Were there any other individuals in the 
Treasury Department who were working with your group? 

Miss Bentley: With the Silvermaster group? 

Mr. Stripling: Yes. 

Miss Bentley: Yes, Harry Dexter White. 

Mr. Stripling: What was Mr. White’s position? 

Miss Bentley: I believe he was Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Stripling: He was Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
and head of monetary research, as I recall. 

Representative John E. Rankin (Dem.), of Mississippi: Is 
he a Communist? 

Miss Bentley: I don’t know whether Mr. White was a card- 
carrying Communist or not. 

Mr. Stripling: What was the extent of his co-operation 
with your group? 

Miss Bentley: He gave information to Mr. Silvermaster 
which was relayed on to me. 

Mr. Stripling: Miss Bentley, will you now go back to the 
Silvermaster group and name any individual who was part 
of that group who has not already been previously men- 
tioned? 

Miss Bentley: George Silverman. 

Mr. Stripling: Where was he employed? 

Miss Bentley: Originally in, I think you call it, the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. 

Mr. Stripling: Yes. 

Miss Bentley: And when the war came he was given a 
quite important post with the Air Corps as a civilian in the 
Pentagon. 

Mr. Stripling: Was Silverman a member of the Commu- 
nist Party? 

Miss Bentley: Yes. 

Mr. Stripling: Did he furnish information to your group? 

Miss Bentley: Oh, quite prolific information. 

Mr. Stripling: Would you tell the Committee whether or 
not there is anyone else in this group that you have not 
named? 

Miss Bentley: Frank Coe. 

Mr. Stripling: Where was he employed? 

Miss Bentley: In the Treasury. 

Mr. Stripling: He was a member of the Communist Party, 
according to your information? 

Miss Bentley: According to my understanding, yes. [Miss 
Bentley named several others in the group.| 

Mr. Stripling: Are there any other names, Miss Bentley, of 
the Silvermaster group that you have not mentioned? 

Miss Bentley: Just one. The man was not a Communist but 
he did give information, Lauchlin Currie. 

Mr. Stripling: What type of information did he give? 

Miss Bentley: Well, being in the position he was in, he had 
inside information on Government policy. 

Mr. Stripling: Was he a secretary to the President of the 
United States? 

Miss Bentley: I believe that was his title . . . [Currie was 
an Administrative Assistant to the President.] 

Representative Richard M. Nixon (Rep.), of California: 
Do I understand that you met Mr. Currie personally? 

Miss Bentley: No, I did not. 

Rep. Nixon: What connection did you have with him? 

Miss Bentley: The information that he gave was generally 
given to George Silverman, who relayed it to Mr. Silver- 
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master or Mr. Ullman or Mrs. Silvermaster, and I picked. it 
up when I went to the Silvermaster house. 

Rep. Nixon: How did Silverman get it? Did he get it 
directly from Mr. Currie? 

Miss Bentley: Yes. I understand that they went to Harvard 
together and were great friends. 

Rep. Nixon: How did you know that Mr. Currie gave this 
information to Mr. Silverman? 

Miss Bentley: Because I was told that by Mr. Silvermaster 
and Mr. Ullman. 

Rep. Nixon: I see. And the information that was received 
from Mr. Currie via Mr. Silverman was taken by you and 
turned over to the Russian agents? 

Miss Bentley: That is correct. . . 

Mr. Silvermaster told me that one day Mr. Currie 
came dashing into Mr. Silverman’s house, sort of out of 
breath, and told him that the Americans were on the verge 
of breaking the Soviet code. Mr. Silverman, of course, got 
immediately—in due course, got in touch with Mr. Silver- 
master. 

Rep. Nixon: Was there any other information, specific in- 
formation, that you know of that was obtained through Mr. 
Currie? 

Miss Bentley: Yes, some of the information on our rela- 
tions with China—I mean whether this Government would 
support Chiang Kai-shek, or the Eighth Route Army people. 
His value also lay, as I said, in helping Mr. Silvermaster into 
his job, and easing him out of his job, and so on. He was 
sort of a friend of court. 

Rep. Nixon: He was a friend at court in seeing that mem- 
bers of the ring obtained positions in Government where 
they could be productive. As you indicated. 

Miss Bentley: That is correct. 

Rep. Nixon: Mr. Currie was the man who the members of 
the ring went to see in the event they were attempting to 
get a transfer to a productive agency? 

Miss Bentley: He was one of the people; yes. 

Rep. Nixon: Were there others who assisted in that par- 
ticular thing? 

Miss Bentley: I do not know who those other people were. 
They were upper people. Mr. White, of course, helped get 
people into place, and some of the others . . . 

Rep. Nixon: When you obtained this information, as you 
have indicated you have from various people who were in 
the ring, who at that time were employed in the Govern- 
ment in responsible positions, did they know that you were 
going to take this information and turn it over to the Soviet 
agents? 

Miss Bentley: Some did; some did not . . . I know that 
both the Silvermasters and Ullman knew exactly where it 
was going. From what they said, Mr. White knew where it 
was going but preferred not to mention the fact. They were 
undecided as to whether Mr. Currie knew or not, but they 
suspected that he did. Others of them, I am not sure about. 
Some of them may have thought it was going to the Com- 
munist Party headquarters for use by Earl Browder, or others 
may have guessed the truth .. . 


CHAMBERS: WHITE ‘CO-OPERATED’ 


Testimony before the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities on Aug. 3, 1948, by Whittaker Chambers, who ran 
a Communist ring among U. S. Government officials before 
quitting the party in 1939: 


Mr. Stripling: Mr. Chambers, Miss Bentley testified last 
Saturday and she named Harry Dexter White as a person 
who worked with the espionage group. Did you know Harry 
Dexter White? 

Mr. Chambers: Yes, I did. 

Mr. Stripling: Is Harry Dexter White a Communist? Was 
he a Communist to your knowledge? 
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Mr. Chambers: I can’t say positively that he was a regi, 
tered member of the Communist Party, but he certainly wa 
a fellow traveler so far within the fold that his not being 
a Communist would be a mistake on both sides. 

Mr. Stripling: Did you go to Harry Dexter White whe 


Re 


you left the Communist Party and ask him also to leave thei 


party? 

Mr. Chambers: I did. 

Mr. Stripling: You considered him to be a Communist Party 
member, then? , 


Mr. Chambers: Well, I accepted an easy phrasing. I didn fi 
ask him to leave the Communist Party, but to break away ip 


from the Communist movement. 
Mr. Stripling: What did he tell you? 
Mr. Chambers: He left me apparently in a very agitated 


frame of mind, and I thought I had succeeded. Apparent-{f, 


ly I did not . Miss Bentley’s testimony and _certaiy 


things I heard from other sources assured me that I half 


failed ... 

Representative F. Edward Hébert (Dem.), of Louisian; 
Can you_at this time elaborate more on your connection with 
White? 

Mr. Chambers: Yes, I can. 

Rep. Hébert: In other words, you actually talked to White 

Mr. Chambers: Yes, of course. 

Rep. Hébert: You discussed matters with him. I think i 
would be of interest to the Committee to know what ym 
discussed with him. 


Mr. Chambers: After I had been in Washington a whikiE 


it was very clear that some of the members of these group 
were going places in the Government. 

Rep. Hébert: What year is this? 

Mr. Chambers: I should think about 1936. One of then 
clearly was Alger Hiss, and it was believed that Henry Ci. 


lins also might go farther. Another was Lee Pressman. So it 


was decided by Peters, [Mr. Chambers earlier had identified 
J. Peters as “to the best of my knowledge, the head of the 
whole underground United States Communist Red Party”) 
by Peters in conference with people whom I don’t know, 
that we would take these people out of that apparatus and 
separate them from it physically—that is, they would hav 


no further intercourse with the people there—but they woul 


be connected still with that apparatus and with Petes 
through me. 

It was also decided to add to this group certain other peo 
ple who had not originally been in that apparatus. One d 
those people was Harry White. 

Rep. Rankin: You referred to a man a while ago by tk 
name of Kramer. 

Rep. Hébert: Mr. Rankin, would you mind letting bio 
finish with Mr. White? . . . 

Mr. Chambers: Do you care to question me abot 
White? . . . 

Rep. Hébert: Was he considered as a source of informatiol 
to the Communist cell? 

Mr. Chambers: No. I should perhaps make the point thi! 
these people were specifically not wanted to act as sour 
of information. These people were an elite group, an tt} 
standing group, which it was believed would rise to positios 
—as, indeed, some of them did—notably Mr. White and Mf 
Hiss—in the Government, and their position in the Govem 
ment would be of very much more service to the Communi 
Party— 

Rep. Hébert: In other words, White was being used a4 
unwitting dupe? 

Mr. Chambers: I would scarcely say “unwitting.” 

Rep. Hébert: Did he know what he was being used fo" 

Mr. Chambers: I doubt whether the word “used” is €" 
proper. 

Rep. Hébert: Employed? 

Mr. Chambers: He was, as nearly as I know, perfectly w! 
ing to co-operate. 
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si: Rep. Hébert: In your connection with White and your con- 
sscations with him—you met him personally and talked with 

im? 

Mr. Chambers: Yes. 

Rep. Hébert: From your conversations with him and 
\« knowledge of the information that the Communist group 
vag securing, or attempting to secure, and his knowledge 

the whole setup, the whole apparatus, would you say 

Wom that—in your opinion—that would elicit from him 
‘Bie exclamation over the week end, “This is fantastic! It 
Ms shocking!” that he was connected with the Communist 
‘Bgroup? 

t Me Chambers: He made this remark when he was asked— 

Rep. Hébert: It was reported in the press that when in- 
ormed of Miss Bentley’s charges against him—and, mind 

‘Byou, Miss Bentley says she never saw White and cannot 
mnect White except by hearsay evidence—that when he 
was confronted with Miss Bentley’s testimony and the state- 
ent she made before the Committee last Saturday, his ex- 

Jamation was, “It is fantastic! It is shocking!” From your 
formation and personal knowledge, do you think that is a 
pontaneous outburst of surprise that he was connected with 
uch a group in any way, even by remote control, as Mr. 
Rankin has said? 

Mr. Chambers: After my evidence, my testimony, I should 

ink he would have to find some more adjectives . . . 

Rep. Nixon: Mr. Chambers, you indicated that nine years 
2g0 you came to Washington and reported to the Government 
authorities concerning the Communists who were in the 

overnment. 

Mr. Chambers: Yes. 

Rep. Nixon: To what Government agency did you make 

at report? 

Mr. Chambers: Isaac Don Levine, who is now the editor of 
Plain Talk, approached the late Marvin McIntyre, Mr. Roose- 
elt's Secretary, I believe, and asked him what would be the 
ost proper form in which the information I had to give 
old be brought before President Roosevelt. Mr. McIntyre 

told Mr. Levine that Mr. A. A. Berle, the Assistant Secretary 
of State, was Mr. Roosevelt’s man in intelligence matters. 

“Ml then went to see Mr. Berle and told him much of what I 
have been telling you. 

Representative Karl E. Mundt (Rep.), of South Dakota: 

at was in 1937? 

Mr. Chambers: That was in 1939 about two days after the 

itler-Stalin pact. 

Rep. Nixon: When you saw Mr. Berle then did you discuss 
generally. the people that were in Government, or did you 
name specific names? 

Fac Chambers: I named specific names, Mr. Hiss among 
others. 

Rep. Nixon: Did you name Mr. Witt? 

Mr. Chambers: I certainly did . . . 

Rep. Nixon: Mr. White? 

Mr. Chambers: No, because at that time I thought that I 
had broken Mr. White away, and it was about four years 
later that I first told the FBI about Mr. White. 

fE Rep. Nixon: You told the FBI four years later when you 
had become convinced you had not broken him away? 

Mr. Chambers: Yes . . . 


‘@WHITE: “NEVER A COMMUNIST’ 


Harry Dexter White appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, at his own request, on 
Avg. 13, 1948: 


Mr. Stripling: Will you give the Committee a résumé of 
your educational background? 

Mr. White: I studied at Columbia, Stanford, Harvard. I 
got an A.B. and an A.M. at Stanford, a Ph.D. at Harvard; 
Ttaught at Harvard for some six years... 
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Mr. Stripling: Were you ever employed in the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. White: I was with the Federal Government for some 
13 years. 

Mr. Stripling: Would you detail to the Committee the 
various positions you held in the Federal Government? 

Mr. White: I think I began as an assistant director of re- 
search—prior to that I was called down for a special job— 
then I was assistant director of research at the Treasury. I 
then became director of monetary research, which was a 
separate division from the Division of Research. Subsequently 
I was Assistant to the Secretary, and in my last year with the 
Treasury I was Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and I 
then served for a year as the United States executive director 
on the International Monetary Fund . . . 

Mr. White [reading a prepared statement]: I voluntarily 
asked to come before this Committee, and the Committee has 
been kind to grant my request. I have read in the newspapers, ~ 
charges that have been made against me by a Miss Elizabeth 
Bentley and a Mr. Whittaker Chambers. I am coming before 
you because I think it is important that the truth be made 
known to the Committee, and to the public, and I am prepared 
to answer to the best of my ability any questions that any 
member of the Committee may wish to ask. 

I should like to state at the start that I am not now and 
never have been a Communist, nor even close to becoming 
one; that I cannot recollect ever knowing a Miss Bentley or 
a Mr. Whittaker Chambers, nor, judging from the pictures I 
have seen in the press, have I ever met them. 

The press reported that the witnesses claim that I helped 
to obtain key posts for persons I knew to be engaged in 
espionage work to help them in that work. That allegation 
is unqualifiedly false. There is and can be no basis in fact 
for such a charge. 

The principles in which I believe, and by which I live, 
make it impossible for me ever to do a disloyal act or anything 
against the interests of our country, and I have jotted down 
belief for the Committee’s information. 

My creed is the American creed . . . 

[Under questioning, Mr. White said that he knew Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster, Solomon Adler, Norman _ Bursler, 
Frank V. Coe, Lauchlin Currie, Sonia S. Gold, Irving Kap- 
lan, Abraham George Silverman, William H. Taylor, William 
L. Ullmann, Lee Pressman, Alger Hiss, Donald Hiss, 
Victor Perlo.] 

Mr. Stripling: Do you know Frank V. Coe? 

Mr. White: I know Frank Coe very well. 

Mr. Stripling: How long have you known him? 

Mr. White: He and I came to the Treasury—I never knew 
him before then—in 1934. I was impressed with his ability 
then, as I am now, and he worked for the Treasury for 
several years. He taught—I tried to get him to leave his teach- 
ing and come to the Treasury, I think it was, when the war 
broke out. I think he did. . . 

Mr. Stripling: Mr. White, the names I read to you a few 
moments ago, were the people that Elizabeth T. Bentley 
testified comprise the so-called Silvermaster group. A number 
of these people worked for you. I believe you admitted know- 
ing all but one. 

Mr. White: Not admitted; affirmed, if you do not mind, 
Mr. Stripling .. . 

Mr. Stripling: Now, Mr. Perlo and Mr. Ullmann, as well as 
your friend Mr. Silvermaster— 

Mr. White: Yes. 

Mr. Stripling:—Have all been accused. 

Mr. White: Mr. Ullmann is also my friend. 

Mr. Stripling: What about Mr. Perlo? 

Mr. White: Not that I would not wish him to be a friend. 
I just do not happen to know him very well. 

Mr. Stripling: Regardless of friendship involved, they have 
all been before this Committee and have all refused to state 
under oath whether or not they were members of the Com- 
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munist Party. Do you have any attitude on their refusal to 
answer that very pertinent question since two of them were 
former employes in your Department and the other a very 
close personal friend of yours whom you interceded to keep 
in the Government? 

Mr. White: No, I do not think I would know what the 
situation is. Apparently they have had the advice of counsel. 
I suppose it depends on what counsel you have. I do not 
happen to have any counsel that I would seek advice of that 
kind from. I do my own thinking . . . 

Mr. Stripling: Was Harold Glasser employed in your De- 
partment? 

Mr. White: Harold Glasser was employed in my division; 
yes. 

Mr. Stripling: Do you know whether Harold Glasser was 
ever asked, together with Victor Perlo, to resign because of 
his being a security risk? 

Mr. White: That I do not. 

Mr. Stripling: You never heard of that? 

Mr. White: I never heard of it. 

Mr. Stripling: Do you know whether Harold Glasser was 
the subject of a loyalty investigation? 

Mr. White: Yes; I do. 

Mr. Stripling: Did you intercede in behalf of Mr. Glasser? 

Mr. White: What is that, sir? 

Mr. Stripling: Did you intercede in behalf of Mr. Glasser? 

Mr. White: I did not intercede in behalf of Mr. Glasser, 
but I know that either the Civil Service or representatives 
of the FBI came to see me. I could not be sure of the date, 
but it was around in the ’40s, and asked me about Glasser, 
saying they were making a loyalty proof, and I naturally 
read the file that was on him... . 

Rep. Mundt: In your answers you said that you knew a 
man by the name of Coe. 

Mr. White: Frank Coe. 

Rep. Mundt: You spoke very highly of him, and at some 
length. 

Mr. White: Well, I should not want to have it thought that 
I would not speak highly of a number of others that I men- 
tioned. I happened to speak of Frank Coe because he hap- 
pened to be my assistant. 

Rep. Mundt: That is right. 

Mr. White: Yes. 

Rep. Mundt: I am not going to ask you to speak about a 
number of others, but I wonder if you speak as highly in 
your praise of Nathan Gregory Silvermaster. 

Mr. White: I did not know Silvermaster as well. I know 
Coe almost exclusively from his technical competence and 
ability, and he is a very charming chap and a very fine chap. 
He has very high technical competence, and, as I said, he 
impresses me as a man of fine character, and that is in no 
way suggesting that I might not say the same about others 
about whom you may ask me... 


NIXON: READS THE EVIDENCE 


Statement by Representative Richard M. Nixon on the 
floor of the House of Representatives on Jan. 6, 1950: 


Since December of 1948, I have had in my possession 
photostatic copies of eight pages of documents in the hand- 
writing of Mr. White which Mr. Chambers turned over to the 
Justice Department on Nov. 17, 1948. I had intended to say 
nothing about these documents, but since Mr. Chambers testi- 
fied that he did receive some documents from Mr. White, I 
think the public is entitled to see and consider the evidence. 

These facts have definitely been established: 

First. A Government handwriting expert, Mr. Harold 
Gesell of the Veterans’ Administration, has established that the 
documents were in Mr. White’s handwriting. 

Second. Mr. Chambers, a confessed espionage agent, had 
the documents in his possession. 
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Third. A substantial portion of the information contains 
in these documents was of a confidential nature . . . 

Let me read just one excerpt from this document whi 
may be of interest to you: : 

“We have just agreed to purchase 50,000,000 more ouncg 
of silver from China. China will have left (almost all in La 


don) about 100,000,000 ounces of silver. Her dollar balancs 


are almost gone.” 

I discussed this excerpt with a man whose judgment I val 
in analyzing such documents, and he informed me that thy 
information in the hands of individuals who wished 4 
embarrass the Chinese Government would be almost jy 
valuable. 


MISS BENTLEY WHITE ‘HAD A PLAN 
Miss Elizabeth Bentley testified as follows Aug. 14, 195] 


U 


before the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate lug 


diciary Committee, which was investigating the Institute ¢ 
Pacific Relations: 


Senator Homer Ferguson (Rep.), of Michigan: What wer 
your avenues for placing people in strategic positions? 

Miss Bentley: I would say that two of our best ones wer 
Harry Dexter White and Lauchlin Currie. They had an in. 
mense amount of influence and knew people and their wor 
would be accepted when they recommended someone ... 

Senator Ferguson: In other words, Currie and White wer 
your instrumentalities in putting people in strategic position’ 

Miss Bentley: I would say they were our most importa 
ones... 

Senator James O. Eastland (Dem.), of Mississinpi: Do yu 
know who White’s principal contacts were in the Government 
so that he could place people in Government? 

Miss Bentley: It was my understanding that he knew pre 
tically everyone in Washington who had any influence ... 

Senator Ferguson: As I recall the Far East, Mr. Morgentha 
at the time before Pearl Harbor had drawn a plan for the 
Far East; it was the Morgenthau Plan. Did you know amy 
thing about it? 

Miss Bentley: No, the only Morgenthau Plan I knew any- 
thing about was the German one. 

Senator Eastland: Did you know who drew that plan? 

Miss Bentley: Due to Mr. White’s influence, to push the 
devastation of Germany because that was what the Russian 
wanted. 

Senator Ferguson: That was what the Communists wanted 

Miss Bentley: Definitely Moscow wanted them complete 
razed because they would be of no help to the Allies. 

Robert Morris, special counsel to the subcommittee: You 
say that Harry Dexter White worked on that? 

Miss Bentley: And on our instructions he pushed hard... 

Senator Eastland: Mr. Morgenthau, who was Secretary 
the Treasury of the United States, was used by Communi 
agents to promote that plot? 

Miss Bentley: I am afraid so; yes. 

Senator Ferguson: What do you mean by “I am afraid 974 

Miss Bentley: Certainly Secretary. Morgenthau didn't fil 
in with Communist plots . . . I didn’t want to give the id 
that he did it knowingly. 

Mr. Morris: I wonder if you would tell us for our reco 
the relationship that Harry Dexter White had with your wo 

Miss Bentley: Harry Dexter White, I couldn’t tell you thi 
he had actually been a member of the party, but to all inter 
and purposes he was, because he followed its discipline. 4° 
cording to Nathan Silvermaster, he was afraid to meet peop’ 
like myself. He had for some years been working for an aget 
who had turned sour, later identified as Whittaker Chambe 
That had given him a terrific fright, and he had stayed av! 
for a while from these activities. 

Then he had met the Silvermasters and they had broug 
him back into their group. His attitude was that I am gol 
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help you, but my right hand doesn’t want to know what the 
eft is doing. . . 
diy Mr. Morris: Did you have a confidential Government rec- 
ord come to you from White? 
Miss Bentley: Many of them, all labeled from “Harry” be- 
yicause Soviet agents like to know who is providing what . . . 
Bicometimes it was a carbon copy. Many, many times those 
“Biocuments were photographed in the Silvermasters’ cellar 
hecause they couldn’t be spared. 
Mr. Morris: You have testified in executive session that 
JiHarry Dexter White had a plan whereby he was going to in- 
inpfategrate all intelligence matters coming into your ring. 
Miss Bentley: Do you mean the trading of information be- 
ween Government agencies? 
\! Mr. Morris: Yes. 
Miss Bentley: He not only had a plan, but we put it into 
5] effect. 
hil Mr. Morris: Tell us about that. 
i Miss Bentley: We were so successful getting information 
during the war largely because of Harry White’s idea to per- 
suade Morgenthau to exchange information. In other words, 
enfphe would send information over to Navy, and Navy would re- 
ciprocate. So there were at least seven or eight agencies trad- 
eefeing information with Secretary Morgenthau . . . 
of This plan was initiated by White because he knew it would 
iecome across his desk . . . 


eSCHAMBERS: ‘KNEW WHITE WELL’ 
ns’ 


ut Whittaker Chambers testified as follows Aug. 16, 1951, 
before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee: 


















































you 
et’ Senator Ferguson: Mr. Chambers, did you ever contact 
Harry Dexter White, who was in the Treasury Department? 
ac Mr. Chambers: Yes, I knew Harry Dexter White rather 
Ewell. 
hue Senator Ferguson: Was he in any apparatus? 
thie Mr. Chambers: Harry Dexter White was a source of the 
ny-{ Soviet apparatus which I have mentioned . . . He gave both 
" Boriginal Government documents and a weekly or fortnightly 
ny. Written memo summarizing information which had come to 
him in the course of his activities. One specimen of that 
memo is, I believe, now in the custody of the Justice Depart- 
theft ment. 
ais Senator Ferguson: A memo that White gave? 
Mr. Chambers: That is right, in his handwriting... 
ed? 
COE: ‘FIFTH AMENDMENT’ 


lou Virginius Frank Coe, who had been Harry Dexter White’s 
assistant in the Treasury Department, appeared before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee on Dec. 1, 1952. He 
/ UBS testified as to his employment by the Treasury Department 
nisjond the Board of Economic Warfare and as Assistant Di- 
rector of the Foreign Economic Administration, as follows: 


0 Mr. Morris: When did you leave the FEA? 
. a Coe: Either at the end of 1944 or the beginning of 
cele 1945, 

Mr. Morris: What was your next employment, Mr. Coe? 
om =Mr. Coe: I was appointed director of the division of mone- 
on tary research in the Treasury Department. 

“i =6Mr. Morris: Who caused you to have that employment? 
ei Who, or under what circumstances? 

A‘ Mr. Coe: Under the protection of the Fifth Amendment, 
ME Mr. Chairman, I will respectfully decline to answer that 
eR question... 

Mr. Morris: How long did you hold that position? 

“i Mr. Coe: Through May of 1946, I believe it was. 

Mr. Morris: What was your next assignment after that? 


i Mr. Coe: | became Secretary of the International Mone- 
um tary Fund . . . 
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Senator Herbert R. O’Conor (Dem.) of Maryland: Mr. 
Coe, are you presently engaged in subversive activities? 

Mr. Coe: Mr. Chairman, under the protection afforded me 
by the Fifth Amendment, I respectfully decline to answer 
that question. 

Senator O’Conor: Have you throughout the period that you 
have been connected with the International Monetary Fund 
been engaged in subversive activities? 

Mr. Coe: Under the protection afforded me by the Fifth 
Amendment, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully decline to answer 
that question. 

Mr. Morris: Well, are you presently a member of any es- 
pionage organization? 

Mr. Coe: Again, under the protection afforded me by the 
Fifth Amendment, I decline to answer that question .. . 

Mr. Morris: Well, now, what role did he (Harry Dexter 
White) have in the Bretton Woods Conference? 

Mr. Coe: As nearly as I can recall, he was a member of 
the United States delegation . . . 

Mr. Morris: Did he play an active role in drafting the 
articles? 

Mr. Coe: I think it is well known in the press that Mr. 
White had, as early as 1941, produced something called the 
White plan. . 

Mr. Morris: Tell us what the White plan was. 

Mr. Coe: It was a plan for an international organization 
similar to that which was later created. 

Mr. Morris: In other words, you say that which was com- 
ing to birth at this Bretton Woods Conference was really a 
flowering of a plan that had acquired his name. 

Mr. Coe: In part -.. 

Mr. Morris: Many of the features of his plan were incor- 
porated into the final agreement; is that right? 

Mr. Coe: That is correct. 

Mr. Morris: Would you say that a substantial number were 
incorporated? 

Mr. Coe: I would, but I think that is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Morris: So Mr. White was very active in the Bretton 
Woods Conference, was he not, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Coe: As I recall, he was head of the commission which 
dealt with the fund... 


GLASSER: ‘I REFUSE TO ANSWER’ 


Harold Glasser, who had worked under Harry Dexter 
White in the Treasury Department, testified as follows before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee on April 14, 1953: 


Mr. Morris: Mr. Glasser, are you now a member of the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Glasser: I refuse to answer that question on the ground 
it may tend to incriminate me .. . 

[Mr. Glasser testified that he worked for the Treasury De- 
partment from .1936 until 1940.] 

Mr. Morris: What was your first foreign assignment in 
1940? 

Mr. Glasser: I was financial adviser to the Ministry of Fi- 
nance of the Government of Ecuador . . . 

Mr. Morris: Will you tell us the circumstances surrounding 
your geiting that particular assignment? 

Mr. Glasser: I refuse to answer that question, sir, on the 
ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris: You mean you won't tell this Committee the 
arrangements made by the Treasury Department that caused 
you to get an assignment as the financial adviser to the Gov- 
ernment of Ecuador, for the Treasury Department? 

Mr. Glasser: I refuse to answer that question on the ground 
it may tend to incriminate me.. . 

Mr. Morris: What assignment did Harry Dexter White 
have at that time? 

Mr. Glasser: I refuse to answer on the ground it may tend 
to incriminate me... 
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Mr. Morris: Did you ever associate with Frank Coe? 

Mr. Glasser: I refuse to answer that question on the ground 
it may tend to incriminate me... 

Senator Herman Welker (Rep.), of Idaho: Mr. Glasser, 
is it not a fact that in your entire Government duties you 
were engaged in espionage activities against the Government 
of the United States? 

Mr. Glasser: I refuse to answer that question, sir, on the 
grounds it may tend to incriminate me... 


FROM TRUMAN, SNYDER: PRAISE 


Harry Dexter White served as U. S. executive director of 
the International Monetary Fund a little more than a year 
after his appointment by President Truman—an appoint- 
ment that former Secretary of State James F. Byrnes says 
he protested. 

White resigned March 31, 1947. President Truman wrote 
the following letter accepting his resignation April 7: 


Dear Mr. WHITE: 

With sincere regret and considerable reluctance I accept 
your resignation as U. S. executive director of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, effective on Mr. Gutt’s return from 
Europe. 

I know you can view with a great deal of personal satis- 
faction your career in public service, crowned as it has been 
by your ceaseless efforts to make a real contribution to the 
stability of international trade and the International Monetary 
Fund, which holds so much promise to a world desperately 
anxious for lasting peace. 

You have filled with distinction your present assignment as 
United States representative on the Board of Executive Di- 
rectors of the International Monetary Fund, and your un- 
faltering efforts have been a source of great pride to us. 

I wish you the very best of luck and will feel free to 
call upon you from time to time for assistance in dealing 
with the problems we will be continually facing, in which 
your background and abilities make you peculiarly able to 
help us. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN 


Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder wrote White 
April 8, 1947, as follows: 


Dear Harry: 

I want you to know that it was with the keenest feeling of 
regret that I learned of your intention to resign as U.S. execu- 
tive director of the International Monetary Fund, although I 
realize the impelling nature of the considerations which have 
led you to take this step. 

You have every reason to be proud of your career in Gov- 


ernment service, and I am sure you will always look back, 
it with a great deal of personal satisfaction. 

It is hardly necessary to say that your efforts while yj 
the Treasury were responsible in no small measure for 4 
creation of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
Development and the International Monetary Fund. Nor 
it necessary to do more than point out that the auspicious \j 
ginning made by the International Monetary Fund is a triby 
to your unstinting labors as this Government’s executi 
director. 

Wich you go my very best wishes for success and the ass 
ance of my warm personal regard. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. SnyDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury 


MORGENTHAU: ‘SERVED WELL’ 


Harry Dexter White died Aug. 16, 1948, three days ahh 
testifying before the House Committee on Un-American k 
tivities. Last week his sister, Mrs. Bessie Bloom, made pub 
a letter she said was written to Mr. White’s widow by forme 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., under dos 
of Aug. 18, 1948: 


Dear Mrs. WHITE: 

I was shocked to read in the newspapers of Harry’s untime 
death. 

I am sure you know how I feel about my association wi 
Harry while he worked with me in the Treasury, but I wa 
to try to put it into words in the hope that it may be of son 
comfort to you at this time. 

Harry had a keen, original mind. I threw many tough pw 
lems at him but sooner or later he always came up with th 
answers. 

Starting with Sept. 3, 1939, when England went to wa 
with Germany, Harry was ceaselessly doing his part to se 
that the United States should have a preparedness progran 
He made many valuable suggestions as to how to deal wit 
the Germans and Japanese. 

After we got into the war Harry was most helpful in seeing 
that everything was done to wage war successfully again 
the enemy. 

He performed a particularly usetul service through sugge 
tions that he made on our relations with neutral countries 
to how we could stop them from assisting Germany. 

It was Harry and his associates who worked as a labor ¢ 
love on my book, “Germany Is Our Problem,” which in my 
opinion will grow in importance as a historic document. 

To sum it up, Harry was a top-flight public servant whi 
served his country well. If I get around to writing the re 
story of my life in the Treasury, Harry will occupy an impo 
tant place in the book .. . 








How Presbyterians Investigate Charges of Communism 


In reference to a statement by Dr. 
Carl McIntire in the preceding issue 
of this magazine, the Rev. Eugene 
Carson Blake, D.D., Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A., has made 
the following statement: 

Of the nearly 9,000 ministers of 
this church there is, in fact, only one 
who has so far been charged by any- 
body with being a Communist on the 
basis of any evidence which could be 


used in an ecclesiastical court of this 
church. The other charges that have 
been made were apparently irresponsi- 
ble since, on behalf of the church, I 
have written to those making such 
charges asking for the evidence to be 
made available to us. None was forth- 
coming. 

A number of months ago the Pres- 
bytery of this one man above referred 
to was notified by me that these wide- 
spread allegations should be investi- 


gated. The Presbytery promptly ap- 
pointed a judicial committee which 
reported back to the Presbytery after 
its investigation that there may be 
grounds and evidence sufficient for 
his deposition from our ministry. The 
Presbytery received the report of the 
judicial committee and _ promptly 
elected a judicial commission to ty 
the case and a prosecuting committee 
to prosecute it on behalf of the church. 
That case will shortly come to trial 
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and the new, spectacular 
HOTEL 


TAMANACO 


TAMANACO ... a truly fabulous hotel in 


city” of South America a breathtaking, mountain-side setting with 


... with abrilliant blend- | every conceivable facility for vacationer and 
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business traveler alike.. ~. 


A courteous bi-lingual i 


staff is at your service. 


Come to Caracas and the Tamanaco for a travel 
experience that will be long remembered! 


Newest member in the fast-growing “family” of 


-‘@:. INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building * 135 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. * MUrray Hill 2-4310 
Cable: INHOTELCOR 


Reservations can be made through your travel agent, the Intercontinental Hotels 
Corporation or any IHC hotel. 
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Barranquilla, Colombia 


HOTEL CARRERA 


Belém, Para, Brasil 


Santiago, Chile 


THE PRINCESS 


Hamilton, Bermuda 


Maracaibo, Venezuela 
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HOTEL REFORMA 


Mexico City, Mexico 


HOTEL TEQUENDAMA 


Bogota, Colombia 
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HOTEL VICTORIA PLAZA 


Montevideo, Uruguay 





(This page presents the opinion of the Editor, The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 











[Reprinted from the issue of September 4, 1953] 
HE REPORT ON SOVIET ESPIONAGE issued unanimous- 
ly by the Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee—published in this maga- 
zine in full text last week—is a sensational document. 
For the first time, a comprehensive narrative is pre- 
sented, with sworn testimony, giving names and details 
of two Soviet spy rings which have existed inside the 
Government of the United States. Hinting that there 
are two more spy rings in the Government not yet ex- 
posed, the Committee report says: 

“In general, the Communists who infiltrated our 
Government worked behind the scenes—guiding re- 
search and preparing memoranda on which basic 
American policies were set, writing speeches for Cab- 
inet officers, influencing congressional investigations, 
drafting laws, manipulating administrative reorgani- 
zations—always serving the interest of their Soviet su- 
periors... 

“This penetration has extended from the lower 
ranks to top-level policy and operating positions in our 
Government.” 

Soviet henchmen inside our own Government, the 
report says, influenced labor policy, agriculture policy, 
Treasury policy, foreign policy—especially the ac- 
quisition of China by the Communists. 

The Committee names the departments and agencies 
where the Communists had men planted—the White 
House, the Department of State, the Treasury, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and even committees of Congress. 


But, it will be asked, what steps were taken 
to eradicate the traitors, and who took them? 

First of all, the Federal Bureau of Investigation sent 
a secret memorandum in November 1945 to President 
Truman and other high officials calling attention to 80 
individuals named by an ex-Communist as being “con- 
nected with the Soviet espionage organization either in 
Washington or in New York.” 

The FBI stated at the time that 37 of these individ- 
uals had been identified as employees of the Govern- 
ment. Among those identified was Alger Hiss. The 
memorandum said the FBI also had interviewed a 
former code clerk in the Russian Embassy in Canada 
who had deserted the Russians and had revealed that 
in May 1945 the Russians had as an agent in the United 
States an assistant to the Secretary of State. 

Why didn’t the Democratic Administration do some- 
thing about these FBI reports? Why did President 
Truman in 1948—three years after the FBI had dis- 


TRAITORS IN OUR MIDST 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 












tributed the secret memorandum—call the whole agi- F 
tation by congressional committees a “red herring,” 
particularly when the name of Alger Hiss first came f 
into the headlines? 

The FBI itself cannot remove anybody from a Gov- § 
ernment post. It cannot prosecute anybody. Action F 
must be authorized by the President or the Attorney 
General. Senator McCarthy, when he began his crusade 
early in 1950, made that very point. The Wisconsin 
Senator is not a member of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Internal Security, but his main contention is certain- 
ly sustained in the Subcommittee’s report, which says: 

“It is the function of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation to uncover and compile security information 
and make it available, without evaluation and without 
recommendation, to the proper executive agencies. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation cannot expose and 
cannot force action once it has reported the results of 
its investigation. This fact is basic in the understand- 
ing of the function performed by a congressional com- 
mittee.” 

But if the last Democratic Administration was de- 
ceived or fooled, what explanation can be made of the 
persistent attitude of leading Democrats and so-called 
“liberals” today who keep sniping away at those mem- 
bers of the Senate and House who have helped to ex- 
pose Communist activities inside the Government? 

If the Democratic Party as a whole is ever to regain 
the public confidence which it lost on the anti-Commu- 
nist issue in the last presidential election, it must show 
more zeal in Congress than it has lately in ferreting out 
Communist agents and influences in America. It will 
not suffice to try to smear Senator McCarthy. 

Indeed, why are the efforts to get at and spread the 
truth about the worst conspiracy in the history of the 
United States met with false cries about “witch hunts” 
and “hysteria” and an “age of fear”? Only the guilty 
need have any fear. 







The report of the Senate Subcommittee de- 
serves the widest circulation. Every patriotic citizen 
should urge his local newspaper to reprint it. Every pa- F 
triotic organization should reprint it. Every student in f 
our colleges should be asked to read it, and so should 
every editor, clergyman, lawyer, and everybody else 
who influences thought in the community. 

Only by a nationwide campaign of education can the F 
hidden traitors be forced into the open and furthet fF 
treason prevented. 

Our first line of defense is inside America. 
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The increasing interest and widespread 
acceptance of completely automatic — 
without attendant—elevatoring, which saves 
up to $7,000 in operating costs per ele- 
vator per year, can best be explained 
with these figures: 

In 1950, 12.6% of the elevators sold for 
new office buildings or for modernizing 
existing office buildings were automati- 
cally operated and without attendants. In 
1951, this percentage increased to 32.7%. 
In 1952, it reached 58%. In 1953, it is 
expected to exceed 80%. 

Whatever your interest—as a building 
planner, financier, constructor, owner, man- 
ager, designer—you'll have a much clearer 
understanding of this fast growing trend 
after reading these two free booklets. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 






































Henry Bercu was the last man you'd have expected to get 
himself involved in other people’s troubles. 


He was rich, handsome and well-born, given to silk hats 

and fancy vests, a sophisticate and a dabbler in the arts. He was 
the sort of man you'd expect to find looking a little bored in 

a box at the opera, or lolling on the deck of a steamer bound 
for Monte Carlo. And, to tell the truth, those were the places 
you'd have found him for more than half his life. 


Then, at the age of 53, something happened to Henry Bergh. 
He discovered cruelty. Like most people of his time, he had 
always been aware that teamsters sometimes beat their horses, 
that people sometimes kicked stray dogs, that cattle 

in slaughterhouses were treated with needless brutality. He had 
known all this, and, like most people, had thought no more 
about it. Suddenly, he could think of nothing else. To defend 
all creatures who couldn’t hit back became the most 

important thing in his life. 


So Henry Bergh, in his top hat and loud vest, 
began to roam the streets of New York, looking 
for cruelty. He became the protector of 

the tired horse, the homeless mutt, and 

the steer marked for slaughter. He 
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He helped to build our conscience 


had no law to help him, no authority, no allies. Many people 
called him a meddler, and most considered him a bit of 

a crank. Wasn’t it a little ridiculous, they thought, for a 
grown man to get that excited about a mere animal? 


Henry Bergh thought not, and finally it was we who 
changed our minds. Today there are hundreds of societies 
doing the work he started, and nobody thinks they are 
ridiculous; nobody believes that kindness is unworthy 

of grown men. For we have come to understand that what 
Henry Bergh did for animals was not nearly so important 
as what he did for us. It was not only the beaten dog 

he saved, but the beater. 


In a democracy, which is simply an agreement among 
people to be decent with each other, the conscience 

of a man is as important as any law. Henry Bergh, who 
dressed like a dandy and acted like a crank, was one of the 
builders of the American conscience — one of the men who 
helped us remember to try to be as good as we know how. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








